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Too Late and Too Little 


HE “peace” bubble has burst. Mr Roosevelt, in a 

speech at the week-end, made it clear (if any had 
doubted) that he would not lend himself to a Nazi 
manceuvre. The Brenner meeting was very brief and, 
whatever else it may have hatched, produced no peace 
plan. And the admirable firmness of Mr Chamberlain’s 
speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday made it 
plain that there is not the slightest chance of the Allies 
accepting Hitler’s idea of peace. A settlement which 
would merely erect a flimsy curtain of autonomy to screen 
from the world the brutal fact of Czech and Polish sub- 
jection and would leave Hitler free to prepare for a final 
reckoning with the Allies appeals to nobody in this 
country but the handful of Fascists and Communists and 
the lunatic fringe of titled addlepates. 

Mr Chamberlain’s reply, in fact, was the only one pos- 
sible. ““ We are not likely to be diverted from the purpose 
for which we entered the war,” said the Prime Minister, 
and he gave the Opposition an assurance that they need not 
have any anxiety lest he should be in a hurry to accept 
peace terms which were not in conformity with those ideals 
of the peace with which we started this war. “I shall be 
just as determined, just as persistent, in achieving the pur- 
pose we have in mind during the war as I was in striving 
to keep the peace before the war.” The sincerity and deter- 
mination of the Prime Minister are not in doubt; but it is 
impossible not to feel a certain uneasiness about his own 
comparison of his attitude towards the war now with his 
attitude towards peace in the period between his assump- 
tion of the Premiership and the outbreak of war. Mr Cham- 
berlain was certainly determined and persistent in his 
efforts for peace—single-minded and patient of abuse as 
well. But was he very long-sighted; did he foresee what was 
going to happen round the next bend in the road; did he 


plan ahead so that each recurring crisis could be met with 
adequate resources in hand? The answer must surely be 
that he did not. His long series of diplomatic struggles, 
seen in retrospect, look like a continuous effort of scramb- 
ling to overtake events—events long foreseen and publicly 
predicted by others. 

There is in the country to-day, mingled with admiration 
for the integrity and determination of the Prime Minister, 
a certain nervousness lest these defects, which were fatal to 
the campaign for peace, should reappear in the cam- 
paign for victory. We are, after all, still governed to-day 
by the men who have governed us since 1931. Their eight- 
year record in the field of foreign affairs and high politics 
has not been one of prompt action or foresighted vigour. 
At every turn in the downward spiral of foreign affairs 
their critics told them what would happen if they delayed 
and compromised—and it has all happened. In their pre- 
parations for war they were always behind public opinion. 
The co-ordination of defence was first delayed and then 
given derisory acceptance. The Ministry of Supply was 
delayed until we were on the edge of the abyss. Virtually 
nothing was done to build up stocks of food and raw 
materials. There was some talk but little action in the field 
of defence of our foreign trade. There were no plans—or 
quite inadequate plans—for the organisation of shipping or 
of labour or for the whole grand strategy of an economic 
war. These complaints do not arise from any indulgence in 
the easy delights of “ jobbing backwards ”; they were all 
brought forward long ago; they will all be found on record, 
for example, in the past volumes of The Economist, though 
this journal lays claim to no more prescience than is given 
to the ordinary man. Looking backwards, the most partisan 
of the Government’s supporters hardly question now that 
they have pursued what Mr Lloyd George calls a policy 
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of Too Late and Too Little. If this was merely a policy, 
it could have been abandoned on September 3rd. But is 
it a policy, which can be changed, or an attitude of mind, 
which cannot? 

These doubts, which are very widely held, have been 
brought to the surface by the defeat of Finland. But in the 
particular case of Finland, the Government can make a 
strong defence. Whether or not it might have been pos- 
sible to engage in more vigorous “ non-intervention,” a 
formal expedition to the aid of Finland—which alone 
could have had any influence on the general war—was 
impossible in the circumstances. It would be foolish, too, 
in a fit of irritation with our inability to assist Finland, 
to embark on some wild military adventure for the sole 
sake of action. It is our obvious strategy to sit tight for 
the time being. But there is a need for the firmest reas- 
surance that we mean to take action some time, and that 
our plans are being laid in such a way as to enable us to 
take the initiative with crushing force at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. That is the assurance that is lacking. Are 
we organising supply on a large enough basis? Sir Kingsley 
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Wood is pleased because the number of airplanes “ accru- 
ing ” to Britain and France together is more than Germany 
is building; but that is less than Lord Baldwin, some years 
ago, promised for Britain alone. Our war expenditure is 
only just over half the German; it should be considerably 
larger. We should cultivate the attitude, not of gasping at 
every new piece of evidence of a financial burden that 
any reflective person could have foreseen years ago, but of 
being dissatisfied with our rate of expenditure so long as 
it is less than, say, the £10 millions a day that would 
just about equal Germany’s present effort. Above all, we 
need a sustained effort of inspired leadership to convince 
the people of Britain and the peoples of the outside world 
that we have a Two-Year Plan for victory, that it has 
been set at the utmost attainable and that no effort will be 
spared and no sacrifice left uncalled for to reach it. If 
that call is issued, the British people—whose only 
complaint now is that they are not being asked to do 
enough—will respond to it as only a people can do 
who have lived for centuries as free and responsible 
citizens. 





The Canadian Election 


(From our Ottawa Correspondent) 


HE General Election campaign in Canada, interrupted 
by the tragic death of Lord Tweedsmuir, is now in 
full swing, and the spate of oratory and propaganda with 
which the Dominion is being inundated will continue until 
polling day, which has been fixed for March 26th. Happily, 
participation in the war is not an issue in the contest. All 
parties are agreed on the need for Canada to take a part 
in the struggle against Nazi Germany; and the divergences 
between them concern the scope of the war programme and 
the administrative methods employed in its execution. 
The Liberal Party, which is in power, has a very wide 
front to defend. At the dissolution it held no fewer than 
176 out of the 245 seats in the House of Commons, while 
the Conservatives had 38, the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation 8, the Social Crediters 15, Independents 3, and 
there were four vacancies. It is clear that a ‘repetition of 
the smashing result of the election of 1935 cannot be hoped 
for. The Liberals, however, entered the contest with mani- 
fest advantages. They have by far the most efficient political 
machine; they have the richest campaign chest; and they 
can count upon the co-operation of at least six of the nine 
provincial ministries. Moreover, the war contracts that the 
War Supply Board has been distributing with such 
generous hands on behalf of the Government have earned 
the gratitude of business elements which normally profess 
the Conservative faith. A large number of manufacturers, 
who under normal conditions would be backing the Con- 
servative Party in the hope that its return to power would 
mean higher tariffs, are now adopting an attitude of 
neutrality; and the Government is actually getting some 
support from the Montreal Star, a staunch advocate of 
high protectionism. The Liberals can bring into action 
much more formidable platform artillery, from an array 
of experienced campaigners, than their opponents can, and 
have at their command abler and steadier Press support. 
On the Conservative side, Dr Manion, who succeeded 
Mr Bennett as party leader in 1938, is trying to prove his 
mettle for the first time in a general election, and he has 
started under very serious handicaps. One of his funda- 


mental difficulties is that the present Liberal Ministry has 


taken a distinctly conservative line on many issues, and 
there is no real room for two Conservative Parties in 
Canada. The Liberals, by suppressing their isolationist 
wing and committing Canada to wholehearted participation 
in the war as soon as it broke out, have made it hard for 
him to revive the argument so effectively used in the war 
election of 1917—that a Liberal Party dominated by 
Quebec could not be trusted to fulfil Canada’s obligations 
in the British Commonwealth in any adequate fashion. 
Dr Manion is trying to revive the charge, but his fear of 
spoiling his chances of making gains in French Canada 
distinctly cramps his style. He does not enjoy the backing 


of a single provincial ministry, and, in certain sections of 
the country, has had to rebuild hurriedly the Conservative 
organisation, which had been allowed to decay. 

These drawbacks, however, might not have been serious 
if Dr Manion had been able to rely upon a group of able 
lieutenants who could preach the Conservative gospel over 
the radio or on the platform. In the last Parliament the 
Conservative front bench was notoriously weak, and Dr 
Manion has to rely for his most effective help upon two 
provincial politicians, Mr M. A. Macpherson of Saskatche- 
wan, who ran him closely for the Conservative leadership, 
and Colonel Drew, the provincial Conservative leader in 
Ontario. Ex-Premier Meighen, Conservative leader in the 
Senate, and the ablest figure in his party, is, as the result 
of acute differences with Dr Manion about the railway 
problem, standing completely aloof from the fray. 
Accordingly, Dr Manion is taking upon his own shoulders 
the main burden of the Conservative campaign. 

The Liberal Ministry of Mr Mackenzie King is appeal- 
ing for a new mandate on the record of its war programme 
and is content to confine the debate to this issue. Its case 
is that, by refusing to commit Canada beforehand to fight 
in any overseas war without the authority of Parliament, it 
was able to bring the Dominion into the struggle with a 
minimum of friction and secure national unity, which was 
strikingly confirmed and reinforced by the result of the 
provincial election in Quebec last October. The Liberals 
admit that their war programme has been marred by 
blemishes, but they claim that these are trivial beside the 
record of practical accomplishment. To-day, Canada has 
90,000 men under arms in her military, naval and air 
forces; a fully-equipped division of 7,000 auxiliary troops 
has been despatched overseas; another division is ready to 
follow; preparations are being pushed forward for the 
Commonwealth Air Training Scheme, of whose cost 
Canada is ready to assume the chief share; the financial 
and industrial resources of the country have been mobilised 
for the benefit of the Allied cause; agricultural and indus- 
trial production is being directed to meet the needs of the 
war; and adequate measures have been taken to protect 
the public from profiteering by the establishment of the 
War Time Prices and Trade Board. This is the Liberal 
case as put by Ministers. 

The Liberals are asking for a popular vote of con- 
fidence. No other party, they claim, has any chance of 
securing the maintenance of national unity and the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. The recent charge, which was 
supported at the time by leading Liberal papers, that 
Mr King, by compassing the summary dissolution of 
Parliament a few brief hours after it had reassembled, was 
treating it much as Hitler treats the Reichstag, is glossed 
over or defended on the plea that such action was desirable 
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to avert prolonged and unpleasant controversy in 
Parliament. 

For the Conservatives, Dr Manion, who has a racy Irish 
tongue, has roundly challenged the Liberal thesis that the 
Government’s war record, either before or after the out- 
break of war, is creditable or satisfactory. He contends that 
the Government was grossly remiss in failing to take proper 
measures of preparedness when war was obviously looming 
on the horizon; that there was very little to show for the 
188 million dollars voted for defence purposes in the three 
years preceding the war; that the administration of the war 
programme since September has been characterised by 
mismanagement—which resulted in soldiers being in- 
adequately equipped and their dependants unfairly treated. 

The Conservatives claim that political patronage and 
favouritism, as well as wasteful extravagance, have been 
rife in the placing of war contracts. For some of his charges 
Dr Manion gives disquieting chapter and verse, and he 
maintains that their elimination and complete efficiency in 
Canada’s war effort cannot be secured until the partisan 
Liberal Ministry is replaced by a National Government 
formed from representatives of all parties. But, in advo- 
cating this, he has now to overcome a difficult hurdle in 
the shape of a definite pronouncement which he himself 
made, as recently as last July, against a National Govern- 
ment, on the ground that a coalition of the old parties 
would leave the réle of official opposition to the Leftists 
and pave the way for their ultimate capture of power. 

Dr Manion feels it necessary to reiterate at intervals his 
pledges against military conscription, because the Liberals 
have been trying subtly to revive this bogy in Quebec. 
In his western speeches, the Conservative leader has made 
an effort, which has provoked the displeasure of the 
Montreal Gazette, to broaden the basis of the election by 
promising to drive better bargains with the British Govern- 
ment about wheat than the Liberals have done, and to 
sponsor reforms of the two railway systems, but to oppose 
any merger. 

The C.C.F. and the United Democracy Party of 
Mr W. D. Herridge, to which the Social Crediters now give 
allegiance, are not competitors on a national scale with the 
old parties, and are confining their main activities to the 
West. The C.C.F., who are advocating their Socialist pro- 
gramme and want to restrict Canada’s war effort to material 
help, are expected to win some seats in Saskatchewan, and 
the United Democracy may keep most of their seats in 
Alberta, but the persistence of its internecine feuds will 
prevent the Leftist movement from taking shape. 

The Liberals profess confidence that their party will be 
returned to power with a majority only slightly reduced, 
and on the surface there seems considerable justification for 
their optimism. But an analysis of the popular vote in the 
last general election compels even hardened Liberal 
partisans to admit there will be uncertainty about the result 
until the votes are actually counted. The last election has 
always been regarded as a tremendous Liberal landslide, 
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because the Liberals carried 179 seats out of 245, but the 
result assumes a very different aspect if the total votes cast 
for the different parties are counted up. The Liberals, who 
had polled 46.2 per cent. of the total vote in the election of 
1930, only managed to increase their percentage of the 
votes to 46.8 per cent. This trivial gain made all the differ- 
ence between a serious defeat and the acquisition of the 
largest parliamentary majority since Confederation. The 
Conservatives, electing 40 members, secured about 30 per 
cent. of the popular vote, but they suffered from the revolt 
headed by Mr H. H. Stevens, a former Conservative 
Minister. The shortlived Reconstruction Party which he 
founded, although it carried only his seat, polled 8.7 per 
cent. of the popular vote; and, now that Mr Stevens has 
returned to his original fold, hopes are cherished that he 
will bring most of this vote back with him. 

The C.C.F., which only won eight seats, had 8.9 per 
cent. of the vote, and the Social Crediters and Indepen- 
dents secured the balance, about 5 per cent. But the aggre- 
gate vote polled by all the independent groups together 
amounted to almost one-quarter of the total vote; in the 
English-speaking provinces it constituted 30 per cent.; and 
in the four Western provinces it reached 47 per cent., or 
almost half. These figures reveal that in Canada the single- 
member system for constituencies militates against the elec- 
toral success of new political movements, but they also 
show that a very substantial proportion of the voters of 
Canada were outside the corrals of the two historic parties 
in 1935; and their records in the intervening years have 
offered little inducement for malcontents, convinced of 
their futility five years ago, to reverse their judgment. 

Quebec, now that the Union Nationale Party, always a 
potential ally of the Federal Conservatives, has been 
defeated, and control of the provincial administration re- 
gained for Liberalism, is regarded once more as a sure 
Liberal fortress. But the suggestion is being heard that 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec, which un- 
doubtedly lent its puissant assistance to the Liberals in the 
recent provincial election, may not want to have to report 
to the Vatican that, from the most perfervidly Roman 
Catholic community in the world, Dr Manion, a faithful 
son of the Church, only got enough votes to hold the 5 out 
of 65 Quebec seats which the Conservatives carried in 
1935. Dr Manion’s religion will, in the English-speaking 
provinces, be responsible for considerable cross-voting; it is 
probable that he will attract to his standard many of his 
Irish Catholic compatriots who have usually been in the 
Liberal camp. He will need their support to offset the loss 
of the votes of hundreds of Protestant Orangemen, who 
could never bring themselves to vote for a follower of 
Rome. The margin of popular favour upon which the 
Liberals have to work is very narrow, and, if they secure a 
fresh mandate, they will owe their victory to the divisions 
in the ranks of their opponents and to the feebleness with 
which the case against the King Government has been 
presented. 


Germany and the Balkans 


HE end of hostilities in the North and the vindica- 

tion at Scandinavia’s expense of Germany’s policy 
of pressure have led quite naturally to the belief that 
similar methods will now be applied against some of 
Germany’s other small neighbours. The Balkan States, 
lying well away from the Allies and on the fringe (or, as 
Germany would maintain, within the frontiers) of Ger- 
many’s Lebensraum, are obvious victims. Since, how- 
ever, Germany is anxious to prevent the spread of 
hostilitics to her vulnerable flank, the pressure is almost 
certain to be economic rather than political. 


It is largely a question of taking in the slack, since for 
the last five or six years Germany’s policy has been de- 
signed to further her economic penetration of the Balkans. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the predominant position she has 
already secured, there is certainly room to increase her 
share of a number of Balkan commodities. Cereals form 


an important item in the trade of all the Balkan States 
with Germany. Here she might well secure more than 
she has done hitherto. The following table gives the position 
in 1938 for wheat, barley and maize (Germany in this 
context covers the “ Old Reich” only): — 


























| Wheat Barley | Maize 
- Germany’s Germany’s . Germany’s 
Total imports Total imports Total imports 
exports as % of exports as % of exports as % of 
1, total (1,000 to 1, total 
tons) exports tons) exports tons) exports 
Hungary ... 436 26:2 5-2 Nil 120 42:3 
Roumania... 882 23°8 173 82:1 242 6: 
Jugoslavia... 110 48-6 1:3 23:1 468 14:8 
Bulgaria aee 109 18:3 5 Nil 59 ha 























With certain exceptions the mineral output of the 
Balkans is still negligible, but wherever production has 
already reached a certain level, Germany occupies a strong 
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weer In the case of Hungarian antimony and 
oO 


umanian and Bulgarian oilseeds, she enjoys a monopoly. 
The figures for three other commodities are shown below: 


(PRODUCTION FIGURES IN THOUSAND TONS) 























| Mineral Oil (1939) | Bauxite (1938) | Copper (1938) 

Produc- ace Produc- re atee- 9% -. 
on total on total tal 
Hungary .. see bie 93 ae eae 
Roumania. 6,240 (19)* cc i ae 
Jugoslavia.. see awit 86 760 20 
Greece ...... ‘ 150 54 ike a 























* Eleven months and including Czecho-Slovakia. — 

Even these few examples show that there exists a com- 

fortable margin of expansion and Germany’s policy since 

the outbreak of war has been steadily to encroach upon 

it. By the end of 1939, Germany’s percentage share of the 

Balkan countries’ total imports and exports had increased 
as follows: — 


Turkey 











stone — | Jugo- Bula Greece 





Imports—1938 ...... 48-1 49-4 39 67:9 320 31:7 
1939 ...... 54:0* | 56-2 48 oss 31:7 eee 

Exports—1938 ...... 50:0 35-8 42 63-4 43-0 29°5 
1939 ose 


semene 56:0* | 43-2 33 | ove 29°5 


* Approximate. 

In the case of the first four countries, which are most amen- 
able to German pressure, Germany’s share has in every 
case, save that of Jugoslav exports, increased. This is not 
so with Greece and Turkey. Although Turkey’s percentages 
are not available for 1939, the year has seen a heavy de- 
cline in trade with Germany which for the first months 
of the war was virtually at a standstill. This divergence is 
due partly to successful Allied counter-measures in Tur- 
key and Greece and partly to the fact that their greater 
distance from Germany made transport, under the block- 
ade, more difficult. There were also in the case of Turkey 
serious difficulties which had already arisen over the size 
of Germany’s debit balance. Given these factors, it is on 
the immediately accessible Balkan States that the Nazis 
are likely to concentrate any new pressure they may be 
disposed to use. 

During the first months of the war German exports 
to these four countries were deliberately increased, whether 
or no they were in a position to increase their exports to 
Germany, with the result that at the beginning of this 
year, especially in Roumania and Jugoslavia, Germany 
was in possession of a large credit balance (in Roumania 
the German estimate gives it at 3,000 million.lei). These 
balances are being used to buy up every available surplus 
and thus must increase Germany’s share in the various 
States’ export trade. A part, however, is being set aside to 
acquire shares and, where possible, a controlling interest in 
Balkan industry, a policy which has been practised for 
years, but is now being pursued with much greater vigour. 

It would seem, therefore, that Germany is in a favour- 
able position to extort under threat of pressure new con- 
cessions from her Balkan neighbours either directly through 
a definite increase in Germany’s share in the country’s 
exports, or indirectly by altering in Germany’s favour the 
rate of exchange for clearing transactions. So far Rou- 
mania has come most heavily under fire. In the first eleven 
months of 1938, Germany bought 636,000 tons of oil from 
Roumania, or 15.3 per cent. of the total exports; in the 
same period of 1939, the purchases of the Reich had 
risen to 798,000 tons, and with the Czecho-Slovak purchases 
the Nazis bought 32 per cent. of the total. Recent agree- 
ments have brought Germany’s share up to 1,500,000 tons 
for 1940, and this at a time when Roumania’s production 
has fallen by 631,000 and her total exports by 390,000 
tons. Germany is also pressing for increased supplies of 
foodstuffs. The high percentage for barley has already 
been quoted. By an agreement concluded last November 
Roumania undertook to export 30,000 head of cattle to 
Germany, or 80 per cent. of her total exports during 
1938. On the exchange front, Germany has succeeded in 
increasing the rate of exchange from 41 to 50 lei to the 
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Reichsmark (in Jugoslavia, similar negotiations have raised 
the rate from 14.3 to 15 dinars). 

But those who expect a sensational exhibition of 
economic blackmail are likely to be disappointed. There 
will certainly be an increase in German pressure, but it is 
most unlikely to be very drastic. There are a number of 
danger signals in the Balkans which it would be folly on 
Germany’s part to ignore, and so far her Balkan policy 
has been anything but foolish. The last thing Germany 
wants to do is to make her economic hegemony so crushing 
that the Balkan States are led to consider political revolt. 
Such a revolt might open the door to the Allies, and a state 
of war would change the Balkan peninsula from a source of 
supply into a military liability. Germany’s experience with 
Roumanian oil during the last war is a salutary reminder of 
the effect of military occupation upon output and even a 
state of war elsewhere in Europe can have awkward econo- 
mic consequences. In fact, there are already signs that new 
difficulties connected with the war are impeding Germany’s 
economic advance. For example, the number of men ab- 
sorbed by Roumania’s precautionary mobilisation may 
have very adverse effects on the harvest; and if Germany 
were to turn the screw now, Roumania would be most un- 
likely to disband her men. Again, the constant threat of 
war has led practically all the Balkan States to adopt 
autarkic measures designed to give them at least the 
framework of a war economy. Roumania’s oil “ Con- 
troller” and export premiums, Jugoslavia’s mineral com- 
missions and export embargoes, Hungary’s careful ration- 
ing system, are all designed to set up reserves of raw 
materials, to prevent complete dependence upon foreign 
sources, and, to this extent, do thwart Germany’s plans 
for a monopoly. 

Added to the general difficulties created for Germany 
by the presence in the Balkans of other foreign interests and 
investments (and particularly of Italian interests) there has 
been since war began the Allied policy of pre-emption. Up 
to the end of 1939, as the figures quoted above demon- 
strate, Allied tactics had not prevented Germany’s share 
in Balkan trade from rising. But the Allies have several 
very potent weapons. They can pay at least partly in 
free exchange; they can afford, to a large extent, to turn 
the terms of trade against themselves; they control the 
supply for the whole Balkan region of all overseas mate- 
rials, To go into any detail about the action that has been 
taken and the plans that are being laid would obviously be 
unwise, but the fact that the scale of operations in the past 
has been inadequate does not mean that we shall be unable 
in the future to place any serious obstacle in Germany’s 
way. At the very least, the Allies can ensure that a certain 
minimum proportion of each Balkan country’s goods is 
withheld from Germany, since no Balkan government 
would care to incur the charge of discriminating in Ger- 
many’s favour. At the most, given the devotion of suffi- 
cient money and energy to the task, we can beat Germany 
at her own game. 


Perhaps the fundamental reason why it is unlikely 
that Germany will attempt any sensational piece of 
economic blackmail lies in the fact that, with the possible 
exception of Roumanian oil and Hungarian grain, in- 
creased pressure mow is not worth Germany’s while. The 
Balkans are only potentially rich. Their agriculture is 
barely beyond subsistence level, their industries are 
embryonic, their resources still largely unexploited. Before 
they can make a really important contribution to Ger- 
many’s Lebensraum, their economic standard must be 
raised considerably, and it is this rather than any 
immediate policy of grand larceny which underlies 
Germany’s manceuvring in the South-East. The Balkan 
States have an important part to play in the reorganisation 
of Mittel-Europa under German control. Step by step 
Germany is attempting to prepare them for their réle. 
Therefore, behind the immediate problems of clearing 
agreements, exchange control and the rest, two long-term 
objectives can be discerned, the exploitation of the Balkans’ 
mineral resources and the systematisation of their agricul- 
ture. Industrialisation is encouraged partly by buying up 
and modernising existing firms, partly by setting up new 
ones to develop untapped mineral reserves. The process 
has probably gone furthest in Roumania. Although 
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a recent attempt to purchase a controlling majority in the 
“ Credit Minier ” was foiled by Government intervention, 
Germany has recently absorbed the “ Petrolul Romanesc,” 
the “ Foraky Romanesca,” and the “ Industria Romana de 
Petrol.” In the iron, steel and metal industries, Germany 
has recently founded a number of new companies, among 
them the “ Skoda Industriala Romana” (a subsidiary of 
the Skoda Works) and the “ Acier Union,” owned by a 
steel company in Dusseldorf; the “ Rimma” iron and 
steel works has been bought from the State and is to be 
expanded. Similar tactics have been adopted in Jugo- 
slavia. Here in recent months three subsidiary companies 
of Krupps have come into existence, “ Yougo Cotton,” 
for the cultivation of cotton, and “ Ferro Wolf” and 
“ Yougomineral ” for mining and steel production. Bulgaria 
has a number of new small companies for mining non- 
ferrous metal ores (especially lead and chromium), and 
the I1.G. Farbenindustrie has been in charge of soya bean 
production since 1934. ; 

Roumania offers the best examples of Germany’s agri- 
cultural tactics, although the problem Germany has to 
solve is common to all the Balkan countries. Their poten- 
tial agricultural output is big, but their present methods of 
peasant agriculture defeat all attempts to exploit agricul- 
ture for the export market. Germany’s purpose is there- 
fore, by the organising and stocking of peasant co-opera- 
tives, to ensure that there will be a surplus, that that surplus 
will be properly processed and graded, and finally that it 
will reach the market—Germany’s market. To that end, 
in conjunction with the Roumanian Government, five 
different companies were set up during last winter alone 
to organise the purchase of agricultural surpluses, particu- 
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larly of wheat, barley, maize and oilseeds. Other companies 
will deal with the production side, for example, the 
“ Solagra” and the “ Semina,” one producing various oil- 
seeds, the other arranging for the distribution of seed to 
the peasants. A new company for the collection of wool is 
also under consideration. Although the actual organisation 
of co-operatives and formation of companies has not gone 
so far in other Balkan countries, all have in common their 
dependence on Germany for agricultural machinery. In 
1938, 58 per cent. of Jugoslavia’s imports of tractors came 
from Germany, and Germany’s share of the imports of 
threshing machines in 1938 came to 26 per cent. in Rou- 
mania, 41 per cent. in Bulgaria, 49 per cent. in Jugoslavia, 
and 60 per cent. in Turkey, and since these figures refer 
to the year before Germany annexed Czecho-Slovakia’s 
machine industry, the percentages are considerably higher 
now. ' 

This picture of Germany’s slowly maturing plans for 
South-Eastern Europe, though it is stated in economic 
terms, has a political lesson. It does not suggest a power 
so hagridden by the time factor that it must seize any 
immediate gain in the hope of forcing a speedy victory. 
The Balkans rather suggest that the Nazis not only can, 
but are anxious to, play for time. Only thus can they 
organise a vast system of complementary and subordinate 
economies beyond their Eastern frontiers. Whether under 
the pressure of attack, they could still afford to neglect the 
quick advantage open to them through “ smash and grab ” 
is another matter, but it seems clear that, provided they 
are undisturbed, it is their policy to allow their fruits to 
increase, multiply and mature before they begin to strip 
the orchard. 


Small ‘Change 


(By a Correspondent) 


” E don’t deal in farthings here; that will be 

elevenpence ha’penny.” Thus the assistant at the 
provision counter. The customer, lacking the courage to 
keep a queue of impatient housewives waiting while she 
argues the point, hands over elevenpence halfpenny for 
three-quarters of a pound of sausages at 1s. 3d. a Ib. 
This contempt for the smallest coin of the realm is charac- 
teristic of relatively wealthy countries; in the United 
States, where the smallest coin, the one-cent piece, is 
equivalent to our halfpenny, it is even less used than the 
halfpenny is here, and most of the work of our penny is 
performed by the nickel, so that the bank-holidaymaker 
cannot amuse himself with a slot machine at less than 
twopence-halfpenny a time. 

That our smallest coin should be so despised is the more 
remarkable because it is a coin of some substance compared 
with the smallest coins in use in other countries. The 
French sou is worth about 0.07 of a penny; the Belgian 
ten-centime piece about one-fifth of a penny; the Danish 
one-dre piece one-eighth of a penny; the German pfennig 
before the war, even at the very high official rate of ex- 
change, was only worth one-fifth of a penny. Yet the num- 
bers minted bring out the impression, derived from daily 
observation, that the farthing is much less used than 
the miniscule among other countries’ coins. In 1938, 
74 million farthings were issued, a number slightly in excess 
of the average for the preceding decade, whereas in the 
same year Germany issued 142 million one-pfennig pieces, 
and Holland, with her much smaller population, issued 
nearly 83 million one-cent pieces having a value of only 
0.16 of a penny. 

The demarcation of the sphere of the farthing seems to 
be a matter entirely of convention and tradition, having its 
origin in the economic status of the purchaser. Thus 
farthings are used in calculating the price of sugar or bread 
and even change hands in transactions, but greengrocery 
prices are seldom if ever expressed in terms of anything 
less than halfpennies; if a bunch of grapes weighs a broken 
amount the price is calculated to the nearest halfpenny. 
The uses of the halfpenny are similarly, though not so 
narrowly, limited by convention. It is seldom that any 


except the cheapest foods contain an odd halfpenny in the 
price quoted per pound, and it follows that the price is 
seldom raised by less than a penny. 

In the North of England the farthing has hitherto hardly 
circulated at all, though that has not prevented drapers 
from fixing such nice prices as 4s. 113d. for their goods. 
If the customer chooses to exercise her right to a farthing 
change she is given, say, a small packet of pins or needles 
in place of the absent coin. Since the war, however, the 
farthing has made its appearance in Yorkshire, but the 
tradesmen of the North apparently feel their dignity greatly 
impaired by trafficking in such an ignoble coin. It is ten- 
dered to customers with much explanation and apology. 

This practice of having as our smallest unit of reckoning 
a coin larger than the smallest unit of most other coun- 
tries, and then not using it, may have seemed nothing 
worse than an irritating idiosyncrasy before the war. Now 
it contains a danger which might with advantage be more 
widely recognised. It is a proper aim of Government policy 
in wartime to restrain rises in retail prices within the 
narrowest possible limits. And this is not easy when for 
so many things it is physically impossible to transact a pur- 
chase at an increased price of less than 25 per cent. (a 
farthing being a quarter of a penny). A good example was 
afforded by a teashop menu recently observed, on which 
price adjustments had been made by the simple method of 
alterations in ink. The penny bun had gone up to 14d., a 
rise of 50 per cent.; no farthing increases were to be seen; 
among all the many increases not one was larger than a 
penny, but the increases ranged from 10 to 50 per cent. 
The proprietors had simply done the best they could with 
the inconveniently large currency units in which they were 
obliged to reckon. Even a 25 per cent. increase in the price 
of a penny bun would have been rather excessive, and this, 
the smallest increase theoretically possible, would have 
been irksome in practice, for any general increase in the 
use of farthings would reveal a shortage of that coin. 

This difficulty applies over the whole field of retail food 
prices, where the unit of weight is the pound and the price 
of the most important commodities ranges from one penny 
to about two shillings. The rise in the price of margarine 
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early this year, as compared with before the war, was 
Officially given as 2 per cent. Statistically this 2 per 
cent. has a real meaning—just as the half-child who is a 
member of the average British family has a real meaning 
in the population statistics—but as an actual entity the one 
is as unreal as the other. The maximum price of mar- 
garine was 8d., and the lowest price increase which could 
be even theoretically expressed was over 3 per cent. 
(a farthing) and the lowest increase according to trade 
practice 124 per cent. (a penny). 

This problem was quickly recognised when sugar ration- 
ing was introduced, and the ruling of the Ministry that 
“a farthing will be charged for every fraction of a 
farthing ” led to much anxious questioning lest grocers 
should apply this individually to each ration in a large 
household. The problem is the more unfortunate because 
the burden falls most heavily on the poorest consumers, 
who buy cheap qualities in small quantities. The house- 
wife who buys a pound of pork sausages at ls. 4d. a 
pound has her expenses increased by 6} per cent. when 
the price is raised by one penny. The old-age pensioner 
who buys a quarter of a pound of beef sausage at 6d. will 
be charged 2d. when the price goes up to 7d., whereas be- 
fore she paid 13d.; that is to say, the increase to her is 
334 per cent.—though even on that self-same sausage the 
increase to a purchaser of a whole pound is only 16% per 
cent. 

The trouble and inconvenience caused by our imperfectly 
divisible coinage and our refusal to make the best use of it 
is accentuated by the absence of that correspondence be- 
tween weights and measures on the one hand and coinage 
on the other which exists in countries using the decimal 
system. ‘This was noticeable even before the war in the 
purchase of foods which were not readily divisible into 


NOTES OF 


The Brenner Meeting.—The announcement ”on 
Sunday night that the two Dictators were on their way 
to a rendezvous on the Brenner Pass, coupled with the 
news that Mr Sumner Welles would delay his departure 
from Europe for a day or two, led to the circulation of 
peace rumours in the grand manner. Ribbentrop had offered 
terms to the Vatican, the Duce was now on his way to 
secure similar declarations from Hitler; these would be 
passed on to Mr Sumner Welles for transmission to 
Mr Roosevelt. Then, at the appointed time, the discomfited 
Allies would be offered Hitler’s peace, backed by the Vati- 
can, Italy, the United States and a string of smaller 
neutrals, and if, in face of such unanimity of world opinion, 
they still obstinated in their determination to fight, then 
alone, unsupported and perhaps even actively hindered by 
the neutral States, they would take the consequences of 
their refusal. This was the spectre evoked by the Brenner 
meeting, and Germany did her best to give the phantom 
substance by allowing various unofficial peace schemes to 
appear, on familiar lines, most of them beginning with the 
old device, “Total disarmament,” and passing on via an 
“ independent ” State of 10 million Poles, to colonial con- 
cessions and even, in the extreme versions, to the destruc- 
tion of Britain’s sea power. The accounts of the meeting 
itself did nothing to confirm or to deny the preceding 
rumours. The Dictators met—in a snowstorm; they talked 
—in a bulletproof train; they parted—the Duce, at least, 
in great good humour. No official communiqués have 
appeared. The press of both countries remains studiously 
vague, German newspapers stressing the “ new order ” in 
Europe, the Italian papers underlining Italy’s rights and 
interests in connection with the Axis. However, in spite of 
the unhelpful attitude of official and non-official Axis 
circles, the monstrous peace bubble has already been 
severely deflated. President Roosevelt’s speech on his idea 
of a “ moral peace” and the Vatican’s emphatic denial of 
any knowledge of a peace plan have effectively done away 
with the idea of neutral support for a German peace offen- 
sive, and Mr Chamberlain’s vigorous restatement in Tues- 
day’s debate of the Allies’ determination to allow nothing 
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units of exactly the required size. A plaice, for example, 
weighing one pound three ounces would, at 1s. 6d. a pound, 
probably be priced at 1s. 10d.—the most scrupulous fish- 
monger could not get nearer the true price than 1s. 94d. 

Clearly this is no time to advocate a reform of our 
entire system of weights, measures and currency, even if 
we were disposed to do so, but there does seem to be a 
clear case for the fuller use of such possibilities as our 
existing coinage possesses. The Royal Mint explicitly 
recognises the existence of an unsatisfied demand for small 
change. “The demand,” it observes in its Report for 
1938, “for halfpence and even for farthings has increased 
more than that for silver, that for pence vastly more,” and 
in spite of very large issues of pennies during the four 
years preceding the Report “the absorptive capacity of 
the country for this coin does not yet appear to be satis- 
fied.” During the years 1924-38 the number of pennies 
minted was about 23 times the number of farthings, and the 
number of halfpennies about 2} times the number of 
farthings. It is difficult to argue anything from the num- 
ber of pennies, since so many of them spend a large part 
of their time in slot machines. But, if full use were made of 
farthings, it is difficult to see how the number required 
could be less than that of halfpennies, so that the present 
circulation must be less than half of what would be re- 
quired. Now that repeated Government appeals for 
economy are gradually instilling the distinction between 
generosity and waste into a public only too prone to confuse 
thrift with meanness, it should be possible to restore the 
farthing to a position of respectability and enlist its aid in 
keeping the rise in prices within the narrowest possible 
bounds. But it will be useless to make the public “ farth- 
ing-minded” unless an ample supply of farthings is 
available. 


THE WEEK 


to divert them from the purposes of the war has put a 
stop to all speculation on the readiness of the Allies to 
consider peace terms until such time as they are in a 
position to impose their own. 


* * * 


What, then, is likely to be the outcome of the Brenner 
meeting? It is too early to say, but the probability of any 
definite peace offer is now remote. Italy is surely unlikely 
to act as intermediary in an attempt foredoomed to com- 
plete failure. There remains the question of the “new 
order ” and Italian interests. It is fairly certain that the 
Nazis having, as they put it, closed the door to the Allies 
in the North, are now anxious to repeat the manceuvre in 
South-Eastern Europe, where the Allies’ guarantees to 
Roumania and Greece and their alliance with Turkey are 
like a great foot thrust into Germany’s back door, keeping 
it obstinately ajar. Through the crack blows the chilly wind 
of potential military operations, and the Nazis must feel 
that their best and perhaps only chance of slamming the 
door is to do so now. The war potential of the Allies is not 
yet sufficiently great to convince small Powers that, should 
they resist Nazi pressure, they would not become the field 
of a lengthy and even uncertain battle. Therefore—for the 
time being—they do prefer peace at any price, even at 
the price of important economic concessions. While they 
are in this state of mind, Germany probably argues that it 
will be possible to swing them out of the Allied orbit by 
suggesting that an Allied guarantee might under certain 
circumstances entail the risk of military reprisals and by 
offering a German guarantee in its place. Such action 
would fit in with Germany’s present line of policy, which is 
to play the lamb of peace against the Allies’ wolf, and to 
accuse France and Britain of wanting to drag innocent 
little nations into war. The half-truth in the picture is the 
fact that Germany —provided she is left to digest her con- 
quests—does not want any more war for the present, 
whereas the Allies are under the necessity of securing com- 
plete military victory. German plans for the Balkans, how- 
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ever, require a certain amount of dovetailing with the 
schemes and ambitions of the Italian ally and the Russian 
friend. To achieve a neat design will need all the Fuehrer’s 
ingenuity. Italy has never had any particular quarrel with 
the Soviet Government, but she frankly will not tolerate the 
spread of Communism to within anything like a measur- 
able distance of the Adriatic. She would perhaps join in a 
joint guarantee to keep out the Allies provided it also keeps 
out the Russians. Whether the Russians would accept such 
an interpretation of a guarantee (in the form, say, of a non- 
aggression pact) so widely at variance with their customary 
interpretation of non-aggression pacts (those with Finland 
or the Baltic States, for example) is another matter, while 
Germany’s hope that an “ independent ” Turkey, weaned 
from the Allies and linked by new Pacts of Friendship with 
Russia and Italy, would act as a bridge seems to under- 
estimate the steadiness and consistency of Turkish policy. 
In any case, even if Germany’s wildest dreams of co- 
operation are fulfilled, three more uneasy partners can 
rarely have shared the same bed. 


* * * 


Reynaud for Daladier.—News that M. Paul 
Reynaud had been invited to form a Cabinet followed 
close on the reports of M. Daladier’s resignation and of 
his unwillingness to continue in office after the vote which 
closed Tuesday night’s secret debate on the prosecution of 
the war. Although M. Daladier received a vote of confi- 
dence of 239 votes to 1, the 300 abstentions made it clear 
that the Chamber was not satisfied with the results of his 
policy, and he preferred to bow to its decision. Although 
M. Daladier’s enormous contribution to the restoration of 
French stability and prestige must not be forgotten, his 
decision is almost certainly correct. France has been grow- 
ing increasingly uneasy over the conduct of the war, and 
there has been a rising tide of suggestion that the man who 
was in power during Munich and through the dreadful 
months which preceded and followed that capitulation was 
hardly the leader to whom the country could unreservedly 
confide the task of planning for and achieving a decisive 
victory. On the other hand, M. Paul Reynaud has exactly 
the qualities which fit him for leadership. He has energy, 
he has courage, he has wisdom; above all, he is not afraid 
to reveal the truth, however naked. If he succeeds in form- 
ing a Cabinet, France will have won a major campaign. 


* * * 


The War in the Commons.—Last week was a 
week of gloom, with the fall of Finland, and this week’s 
debate in the Commons on the progress of the war was 
arranged when a sense of disappointment and frustration 
was generally uppermost. Here, as in France, the demand 
for more active warfare was becoming more vocal, and 
the bombing of Scapa Flow at the week-end, followed by 
talk of peace plans and the mysterious Brenner meeting, 
did little to lighten the scene. Before Tuesday’s debate 
ended, however, Mr Chamberlain was able to alter the 
atmosphere almost entirely by his announcement of the 
mass R.A.F. raid on the Sylt air bases—news which 
swept Parliament, the Press and the country with relief 
and excitement. But even before the announcement the 
Prime Minister had defended his war policy very deter- 
minedly. The onus of the Allies’ failure to save the Finns 
he placed squarely upon the shoulders of the Scandinavian 
neutrals who dared not let the Allied troops pass through; 
he repeated Mr Churchill’s recent warning that passive 
neutrality would not save the neutrals from the “ croco- 
dile”; and he protested against criticisms coming from 
individuals very remote from the conflict. We were not 
likely to be diverted from the purpose for which we entered 
the war (he said); we would choose the time and place to 
strike with the most expert advice; and (he rejoined to Mr 
Hore-Belisha and others) we would not be hustled into 
adventures offering danger or disaster. On balance, Mr 
Chamberlain carried the day against his critics, but doubts 
about the Cabinet’s conduct of the war, in all its spheres, 
have not gone. France, faced with similar doubts, is re- 
making the War Cabinet. It is an example that the British 
Prime Minister might watch closely. 
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More Ships.—On Monday shipping was debated in 
the Commons. Sir John Gilmour was hotly assailed for 
failing to put the country’s vital shipping resources to the 
best use. It was complained that the requisitioning of ships 
was wasteful and inefficient; that there had been undue 
delay in determining the terms of hire and management for 
requisitioned ships; and that there was a grave shortage of 
effective tonnage. There was more smoke than fire in this 
barrage. The Parliamentary Secretary, Sir Arthur Salter, 
made this plain in a closing speech, which was as con- 
vincing as the Minister’s own speech was undistinguished. 
In wartime 


you can no longer decide whether it is the cargo the ship 
should carry or whether it is the voyage that should be 
undertaken, simply by asking which is the cargo which 
pays best and which is the voyage which pays best. 
The Government must control cargoes and shipping move- 
ments because it is controlling supplies, war production 
and foreign exchange, and requisitioning is preferable to 
simple licensing because it enables the Government to 
decide 


more directly and more positively what the ship is to do, 

what cargo she is to carry and on what route she is to go. 
Under requisitioning (the ships being actually managed, 
not by Civil Servants, but by their owners or appointed 
managers) “‘ you can plan ahead, take a look at the whole 
of your import programme, look at the whole of the ships 
operating.” 


* * * 


Nor did Sir Arthur confine his answers to demonstrat- 
ing points of principle. If ships had gone out in ballast, 
then there were sound practical reasons; if unsuitable ships 
had been diverted to the North Atlantic, it was because 
not enough suitable ones were available; if there was a 
shortage of ships, it was due in large measure to slower 
wartime navigation, the taking-over of vessels by the 
Admiralty, the falling-off in neutral tonnage available, 
and the increased demand for ships to bring in war 
materials. Sir Arthur said, quite explicitly, that in spite 
of this the tonnage needed to carry exports was available. 
The critics’ attack was repulsed with slight losses. Never- 
theless, there is a shortage of tonnage, however efficient 
State direction may in fact be; and, until the terms under 
which requisitioned ships are to be hired and managed are 
decided, shipowners will be justly uneasy. The question of 
hire is not easy to decide, as The Economist has several 
times pointed out. A fair price ought to include enough for 
depreciation to meet post-war difficulties and yet it should 
not be unduly burdensome on the State. The Minister of 
Shipping expects a decision this week. But the chief gap 
in shipping policy is still shipbuilding. This is the 
Admiralty’s business, and a survey of yard capacity and 
of ways and means to get workers back into the industry 
is being made. The only solution to a host of the problems 
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posed in the Commons is to launch many more ships. Then 
it will not be necessary to snatch vessels from their accus- 
tomed lanes or to pay to neutral shippers the very high 
freight rates complained of on Monday. Control is irksome 
because the demand for shipping considerably exceeds the 
supply; and it will continue to do so unless much bolder 
plans for expanding capacity and training labour are 
brought into play. 


* * * 


Reparation to Finland.—lIt appears that the official 
Soviet Agency has denounced the proposed tripartite 
alliance between Finland, Sweden and Norway on the 
grounds that it is incompatible with the peace treaty signed 
by Finland and Russia. Since the proposed alliance would 
have been a defensive alliance, one can well imagine that, 
however compatible it might have been with the letter of 
the Russo-Finnish treaty, it would certainly have violated 
the spirit of Russia’s interpretation. The Soviet veto simply 
confirms the conclusions which have been drawn from the 
stringent military concessions wrung from the Finns. Hav- 
ing deprived Finland of her defensive line in the East, the 
U.S.S.R. is determined to prevent her securing her rear- 
guard to the West. It is also possible to see in Russia’s 
intervention the first of a series of similar interventions 
designed to weaken Finland’s powers of resistance. It may 
well be the beginning of a dictatorship certainly less severe 
than that of a puppet Soviet government, but very far 
indeed from Finland’s twenty-year tradition of political and 
economic independence. Nevertheless, the Finns, with a 
fortitude in defeat as admirable as their courage in battle, 
are turning to the melancholy work of reconstruction with 
discipline and spirit. The first task is the resettlement of 
some 400,000 refugees who are streaming in from the 
frontier provinces ceded to Russia (an apt commentary on 
Russia’s work of “ liberation ”), and whose resettlement is 
likely to entail rigorous measures of land reform in 
Southern Finland. The damage done to property (the 
devastation among wooden houses has naturally been par- 
ticularly heavy) must also be made good, and—although 
Russian consent is problematical—a new defence line must 
be built along the new frontiers. All this requires an 
enormous outlay of capital, which, coming on top of 
ruinous wartime expenditure, certainly exceeds the Finns’ 
depleted resources. It is therefore to be hoped that Mr 
Chamberlain’s assurance that we will help in the work of 
reconstruction will not be allowed to slip into the category 
of “ too late and too little.” 


* * * 


Roumania Under Fire.—Roumania continues to bear 
the brunt of Germany’s attentions and to evade their conse- 
quences with admirable skill. Dr Clodius, who, it is hoped, 
has a season ticket, is again in Bucharest at his usual work 
of trying to persuade Roumania to increase her oil and 
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food supplies to Germany, to secure a fresh adjustment of 
the exchange rate and to solve certain severe problems of 
transport. As an article on page 507 points out, Germany’s 
economic penetration of Roumania is already great, and 
there is every sign that she wishes to intensify it, particu- 
larly in the sphere of agriculture. Yet Roumania’s resource- 
fulness in the defence of her independence has constantly 
outwitted Germany’s severer demands. The exchange rate 
is a striking example. Germany has been attempting for 
months to secure a really important modification (the 
figure usually quoted is 79-80 lei to the Reichsmark), and 
so far has only succeeded in pushing up the rate to 50. 
There is little reason to suppose she will be more success- 
ful this time. Germany’s offensive is not, however, con- 
fined to the economic front. Subversive propaganda inside 
Roumania, the encouragement of dissident minorities, 
whispering campaigns, the bribing of newspapers and busi- 
ness firms are all weapons in Germany’s armoury, and it is 
almost certainly as a defence against these tactics of dis- 
integration that King Carol, after disposing of the leader- 
ship and intelligence of the Iron Guard, has admitted the 
rank and file to membership of his single National 
Renaissance Party. He may well argue that it will be easier 
to keep a check on their activities once they are within the 
official organisation. But it is too early to say whether the 
manceuvre will succeed or whether it will in fact resemble 
the ill-fated admission of the Nazis into Schuschnigg’s 
Fatherland Front. Finally there is the pressure which 
Germany appears to be exercising indirectly through 
Russia. M. Gafencu, in a recent speech to the Senate, made 
no mention of the offer of German and Russian guarantees 
and reaffirmed his country’s independence, but persistent 
rumours refer to some such offers, and even to the 
possibility of Molotov visiting Bucharest. Roumania’s 
reaction to these plots and counterplots is to strengthen 
her army and to extend and deepen her frontier de- 
fences—a usual consequence of the offer of a totalitarian 
guarantee. 


* * * 


Supply Charges.—One after another the new wartime 
Ministries come under Parliamentary fire. It is a salutary 
process. Oddly enough, last week’s debate on the Ministry 
of Supply was not centred upon the rate at which supplies 
are being delivered, but upon certain malodorous details 
in the process of doing business with the Ministry. Mr 
Morrison, who spoke for the Labour Opposition, did refer 
vaguely, without any chapter or verse, to needless bidding 
between the Services for supplies, owing to the limitation of 
the Ministry’s scope mainly to Army supplies; and there 
was widespread—and well-grounded—comment .on our 
precarious position with regard to machine tools. But the 
burden of the discussion was criticism of certain needless 
and unauthorised agents who have sprung up claiming, in 
their approaches to firms, to be placed specially favourably 
to get Government orders. Officially, the Ministry’s face 
has been set against these touts ever since early December, 
when it was announced in the Press that firms need employ 
no intermediaries in their approaches to the department 
for contracts. Actually, touting has gone on, and, while 
there is no evidence that the Ministry’s opposition to these 
parasitical commission-seekers has ever varied, it is clear 
that, after six months of war, no firm steps have been taken 
to root them out. Indeed, there seems to have been clear 
carelessness, reaching as high as the Minister himself, in 
permitting them to ply their trade. The trouble is two- 
fold; in the first place, canvassing of this kind breaks no 
law; secondly, there is danger of confusing these touts with 
the genuine agents who perform actual and legitimate ser- 
vices—something other than opening back doors—for sub- 
contractors and for small and remote firms. Mr Burgin has 
now promised Defence Regulations to put a stop to the 
undesirable practices while protecting the bona fide busi- 
ness agents. There is no question of corruption or even of 
outright scandal in all this; Mr Morrison, in his clear and 
judicious statement, made no attempt to suggest that there 
was. Laxity there has been—and, on the side of the touts 
themselves, a disturbing eagerness to make quick money out 
of the nation’s urgent military needs. 
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Unemployment Finance.—In the five years of 
its existence the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge, 
has established a reputation for informative and readable 
reports even on the inherently arid subject that is its 
particular province—the finance of the Unemployment 
Fund. The latest report is no exception. It is true that 
the usual authoritative estimate of the economic outlook 
has been abandoned this time as a hopeless endeavour, 
but even so the Committee have much of general interest 
to say. (Not least interesting, it may be remarked in 
passing, is the statement attributed to “Treasury repre- 
sentatives” that there is no reason to expect high rates 
of interest in a post-war depression.) The only prophecies 
in which the Committee indulge are that “ the end of the 
present war will be followed, as the end of the last war 
was, by severe unemployment,” and accordingly that “ the 
war and its aftermath will, on balance, involve a loss to 
the Fund.” Accordingly, they are not prepared to regard 
the balance of £57 millions that had accrued by the end 
of 1939 as a surplus that could properly be used to increase 
benefits or reduce contributions; it must remain as a 
reserve against post-war contingencies. Under an Act of 
1938, however, the Committee can apply any temporary 
balances to the reduction of the Fund’s debt, with power 
to re-borrow such sums if required. There is a saving of 
about 3 per cent. per annum in paying off debt, and the 
Committee have recommended that £37 millions of the 
balance should be so employed. The saving of £1,100,000 
a year is a disposable surplus—at least until the money 
has to be re-borrowed—and the Committee very properly 
recommend that the whole of it should go to families 
with children. The benefit payable in respect of the first 
two children of claimants under unemployment insurance 
(not unemployment assistance) will consequently be in- 
creased by 1s. a week. An additional report extends the 
same concession to the agricultural scheme. 


* * * 


The Forces and Industry.—Next month, on the 
6th and 27th, the men who reached the ages of 25 and 26 
last year, as well as those who have become 20 since 
March 9th, the last registration date, will register for mili- 
tary service. The actual number registering, before deduc- 
tions are made for men in reserved occupations and con- 
scientious objectors, will be about 600,000. By the end of 
April, well over 13 million men will have been registered 
since conscription started last June, and when the two 
new contingents are actually called up the total intake of 
conscripts into the Forces will reach about 14 million. 
This is the first time that two age groups have been asked 
to register in a single month, and the registration of the 
men who reached the age of 27 last year is not expected 
until June—largely because of the time inevitably taken, 
now that the age for service has crept up, in sorting out 
the men whose contribution is more vital to industry than 
to the Forces. To hold the balance in the allocation of 
manpower between the needs of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force and the needs of the industries (including export 
trades) upon which the three Services are absolutely de- 
pendent is imperative, and far from easy. Although, as 
Colonel Llewellin announced in last week’s supply debate, 
the equivalent of about two divisions of men have been 
released already by the Army for various trades, there is 
some danger that, while war production is not running 
at full speed and the mobilisation of industrial manpower 
is still lagging, men will be absorbed into the Forces who 
might be of more use at home. 


* * * 


The schedule of reserved occupations, which exempts 
categories of workmen from military service above speci- 
fied ages, is only a rough and ready (though very neces- 
Sary) guide. In the last resort it is individual employees, 
rather than classes of workmen, that firms wish to keep 
on their books, and general regulations have been 
announced to permit employers to seek the release of such 
men. Among the volunteer personnel of the Army, in the 
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Territorial Field Army units, in the anti-aircraft batteries 
and in the coastal and home defence battalions, there are 
men whose peacetime occupations are now reserved; if 
the age of reservation in their trades is 18, 21 or 23, 
employers may approach commanding officers for their re- 
lease—which will not be granted, however, if they are 
officers, non-commissioned officers, working in the Army 
at their own trade or operationally essential to their unit. 
The bias here is heavily against release. In the case of 
conscripts (Army Reservists will in no event be released) 
employers may apply to the Government department con- 
cerned with the trade or industry in which they are en- 
gaged, or to the Board of Trade, for the release of 
individuals. Release will only be allowed in very special 
cases for vital war work. The need for an individual 
soldiers’ services will have to be proved; and the total 
number released from the Forces on any grounds will be 
strictly limited. Neither the expansion of the Forces nor 
the expansion of the Forces’ supplies can safely be held up 
in the slightest; and, at a time when acceleration of the 
war effort on both its fronts has become peculiarly urgent, 
the building up of an efficient and fully articulated 
machinery for apportioning manpower is a first charge 
upon public policy. 


* * * 


Prices and Rations.—The weekly butter ration has 
been raised from 4 oz. to 8 oz., or to about the amount 
consumed per person on the average before the war. Part 
of the reason for the change is that, even before the war, 
about a third of the population, the poorest, did not con- 
sume as much as 4 oz. of butter weekly per head, and the 
rise in prices since September has made them still less 
able to do so. The fact that these people will not buy their 
rations, or anything like their rations, has probably been 
taken into account in fixing the new amount of 8 oz., which 
does not necessarily mean that there are supplies amount- 
ing to 8 oz. per week per head of the entire population. 
Even so, it is not unlikely that butter will still remain 
unsold—unless, as does happen in some districts, coupons 
are exchanged or extra supplies are sold to people who can 
afford to buy them. There is a point of principle here. It 
is true that there are alternative fats available for poor 
people, such as margarine at 5d. a lb. But it is still too 
little realised that it is not the Government scheme but 
price which rations foods like butter, bacon and sugar for 
a large part of the population. This means that to raise the 
ration when supplies increase is simply to benefit a section 
of consumers and not consumers as a whole. This may be 
inevitable, but it is certainly provocative of acrimonious 
and critical comment, and it would not be wasted time to 
look into ways and means of dealing with surplus supplies 
other than raising the actual ration. It is impossible to 
keep prices down to fit the purse of the poorest consumers; 
enough is probably being done already by subsidy to pre- 
vent undue increases. It is not so obviously out of the 
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question to make some part at least of surplus supplies of 
essential foodstuffs available to very poor people with large 
families at specially cut charges. The aim of food policy, 
in war as in peace, as Sir John Orr and Mr David Lubbock 
emphasise in a new book published this week,* is to make 
sure that a sufficient quantity of the bare essential basic 
foods should be available to everybody, not simply that 
the total supply of foodstuffs should be raised to a maxi- 
mum. It is a dietetic problem, indispensable for national 
health and nutrition. “ With sufficient milk, vegetables and 
potatoes, there need be no malnutrition. With sufficient 
bread, fat (butter or margarine), potatoes and oatmeal there 
need be no starvation.” We are becoming accustomed to 
the idea that there is a minimum standard of living below 
which no one should be allowed to fall, even in wartime. 
But this goal is out of reach if a sufficient “iron ration ” 


of essential foods is not available to every man, woman 
and child. 





* * * 


Soldiers’ Dependants.—In every other war before 
this the meagre size of the sums paid to fighting men and 
their families has been a scandal. This time steps have 
been taken to ensure that the dependants of soldiers, sailors 
and airmen in the front line of danger shall not be more 
liable to want than their neighbours, though the gap be- 
tween them and most civilian families is still perceptible. 
There are normal allowances for the families of serving 
personnel rising to a maximum of 39s. a week for a wife 
and four children; and in cases of proved hardship addi- 
tional aid up to an extra {2 a week can be given. Until last 
week there remained a serious gap. The allowances for 
dependants other than wives (including among wives un- 
married “consorts” in certain cases) and children were 
altogether too niggardly. It had to be proved that such 
dependants were incapable of self-support, and the ex- 
tremest test of total household means was made before 
assistance was given. Now, these allowances, ranging from 
12s. to 24s. a week, are no longer to be contingent on 
inability to work, and the chief test is to be the actual 
weekly sum paid to the dependant’s support by the soldier, 
sailor or airman before he was called up. The household 
means test will remain, but one-fifth of the income of every 
member of the household (except the dependant and the 
dependant’s husband or father) will be deducted before the 
reckoning starts; and allowances will be made for rent and 
rates, the first 5s. a week of sick pay, the first 7s. 6d. of 
health insurance benefit and the first £1 of workmen’s com- 
pensation. The proper goal is to establish a minimum level 
below which no serving man’s family should be allowed 
to fall. The steps taken since September have brought that 
goal appreciably nearer, but even now the vigilance of all 
right-minded people is needed to make quite certain that 
none of the dependants of the men who are risking their 
lives for us shall suffer for the service of their breadwinners. 


* * * 


Holidays in War.—Six months ago it was widely 
assumed that holidays would be a thing of the past until 
the war had been waged and won. This week-end the rail- 
ways and holiday resorts have made preparations for the 
usual Easter rush to the seaside and country; and, a few 
days ago, the Committee on Workers’ Holidays, set up at 
the instigation of the Ministry of Labour to examine the 
problems arising from the general granting of paid 
holidays recommended by the Amulree Committee, re- 
ported strongly on the vital need for holidays in the excep- 
tional stress and strain of war conditions. There are plain 
difficulties. Taxes and the call for saving do not make it 
easy to pay for holidays on the usual scale. Many resorts 
are crowded with every kind of evacuee. Prices have risen. 
It is all the more urgent, therefore, that every device to 
cheapen holidays should be pressed forward—the Com- 
mittee on Workers’ Holidays once more urges the need to 
spread holidays over several months—and that existing 








* “ Feeding the People in War-Time.” Macmillan. 
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provisions for holidays with pay (a major social achieve- 
ment of the years before the war) should not be abandoned. 
The necessity of keeping war output at the highest pitch 
is paramount; already 10,000 coalminers at Bolsover 
Colliery in Nottinghamshare have surrendered part of their 
week’s paid summer holiday and two out of their four 
days’ break at Easter to play their part in the desperate 
drive for more coal. But, subject to this overriding con- 
sideration, holidays should go on. Without them workers 
will turn out less and work less happily. 






* * * 


Extra Aid for Injured Workmen.—The existing 
methods of workmen’s compensation are inequitable and 
anomalous, and root-and-branch reform is overdue. This 
cannot come, however, until the Royal Commission, whose 
deliberations promise to last, on a conservative estimate, 
for as long as the war itself, has reported; and, meanwhile, 
the Government has announced steps to prevent hardship 
due to inadequate payments. New legislation is proposed 
whereby an extra 5s. a week will be paid in respect of a 
permanently disabled workman’s wife and 3s. in respect 
of each child under 15 years of age. This proposal is simply 
the latest of a series of measures designed to prevent the 
deterioration of the social services at their most vulnerable 
spot by making sure that the wartime rise in the cost of 
living will not plunge the poorest families into actual dis- 
tress. In the form announced this week, it is a partial 
concession to the Labour Party’s claim for an all-round 
increase in benefits; the Government’s original intention 
was simply to provide extra assistance in cases of proved 
hardship. As it is, distress will still not be avoided in the 
families of the lowest-paid workmen, since total benefits, 
including the new allowances, can in no case exceed seven- 
eighths of the workman’s average (not normal) weekly earn- 
ings. The principle of shoring-up the social services by 
subventing families and children is excellent; but the scales 
of compensation will remain very low. Thirty shillings a 
week is the all-in maximum at present, and the average 
for disabled miners is 25s. It is a sidelight on the state of 
the present scheme that the Government has had to seek 
assurances from employers and insurance companies that 
they will not discriminate against men with families when 
the new allowances come into force; and it is to be hoped 
that, in the actual Bill, these assurances will be backed by 
some legal sanction. 


* * * 


Anglo-Spanish Agreements.—-After negotiations of 
considerable length, three agreements between the British 
and Spanish Governments, a Loan Agreement, a Payments 
Agreement and a Trade Agreement, were signed in Madrid 
on March 18th. Of the Trade Agreement naturally no 
details are available, save that, as with other trade agree- 
ments that have been made since the beginning of the war, 
it provides that Spain will not re-export certain of her 
imports. The Payments Agreement re-establishes the Anglo- 
Spanish Clearing which was in existence before the Civil 
War. But before this could be done, some arrangement had 
to be made about the debts still outstanding from that 
time; this is the purpose of the Loan Agreement. There is 
about £7 millions of commercial and financial debts owing 
to this country, some of which have been standing on the 
books of the Clearing since it was immobilised in 1936. 
On the other hand, there is a balance of about £2 millions 
in the British end of the Clearing. This £2 millions is now 
to be augmented by an additional sum provided by the 
British Government (presumably about {£14 millions) and 
used to pay off half the accumulated debt, the remainder 
to be slowly amortised from 1942. In addition, the British 
Government is lending a further £2 millions for Spanish 
purchases from the sterling area. The Payments Agreement 
determines the proportions in which any sterling accruing 
from sales of Spanish goods in the United Kingdom shall 
be used for British goods, sterling area goods and invisible 
exports; details will be found in a Note on page 522. 
The Agreements will be welcomed in the City as breaking 
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a financial deadlock which has already lasted too long. 
From the general point of view, they have two noteworthy 
features. In the first place, they restore Spain as a source of 
supply to Great Britain’s war industries of valuable raw 
materials. And, secondly, in their provision for purchases 
from the whole sterling area they demonstrate how the 
technique of exchange clearing can be used to finance other 
than strictly bilateral trade. 


* * * 


Australian Politics—The coalition between the 
Country Party and the United Australia Party follows hard 
upon a Government reversal in the by-election at Corio, 
where the Labour candidate secured a 3,500 majority over 
the United Australia candidate, whose party had formerly 
held the seat. In spite of Mr Menzies’ insistence that the 
by-election was a test of the Commonwealth’s will to sup- 
port the Government in its prosecution of the war, the re- 
sult does not indicate that the test was a failure. The 
Labour candidate, though opposed to the despatch of more 
infantry divisions abroad, stood for full co-operation in the 
Empire air scheme and a big drive in the production of 
ammunition and aircraft, while the Labour Party as a whole 
is pledged to resist German aggression. The result of 
the election was, indeed, determined largely by local issues, 
but its importance lay in the fact that it increased Labour’s 
lead over the Government in the House of Representatives 
to seven seats, and therefore urged the Prime Minister on 
to greater efforts to secure a coalition with the Country 
Party, which had supported the Government only out of 
courtesy, since Sir Earle Page’s attack on Mr Menzies 
a year ago and the consequent breakdown of the then ex- 
isting coalition. Now, the 17 members of the Country 
Party, together with the 25 members of the United 
Australia Party, will give the Government a comfortable 
majority, and Australia’s war effort will not be held up by 
political difficulties. In a recent broadcast, Mr Menzies 
said that this effort included the recruiting of another divi- 
sion for service abroad, which would make the overseas 
contingent into an army corps; raising 28,500 skilled men 
for the Empire air scheme by June; increasing, in addition, 
the Australian Air Force from 2,800 to 5,400, and the 
naval personnel from 5,400 to 11,600; and employing 
directly 17,000 persons in munition factories by 1942, com- 
pared with 2,500 in 1918. 


* * * 


Colonial Co-operation.—It is excellent news that, as 
a result of Mr MacDonald’s recent visit to Paris to confer 
with M. Mandel, permanent liaison offices will be estab- 
lished in the two capitals to promote inter-colonial co- 
operation. Little by little, all spheres of the political and 
economic life of the two great Empires are being brought 
into contact with each other, and the closer and more exten- 
sive the resulting co-operation grows the more secure 
becomes the certainty of victory in the war, and of peace- 
ful collaboration in victory. The colonial sphere, which 
includes the lives and interests of some 120 million colonial 
citizens, is obviously of extreme importance, and there has 
been some doubt on the wisdom of allowing any delay in 
the establishment of satisfactory instruments of co-opera- 
tion. Now these doubts have been happily met, and it is 
especially encouraging to learn that the contact which is 
being established between the two capitals is to be repeated 
throughout the colonial Empires by new collaboration 
between local administrative officials. This is obviously a 
new departure, whose consequences on the development of 
colonial policy may be very great indeed. French and 
British policy, intelligently co-ordinated, could profit 
immeasurably by the new ideas and new angles of approach 
to which such association would give rise. Indeed, the two 
policies complement each other to a remarkable extent, and 
it is to be hoped that the new phase of Franco-British 
co-operation will cover not only the immediate co-ordina- 
tion of colonial economic effort for the winning of the 
war, but also permanent colonial policy and the permanent 
interests of our colonial peoples. 
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Shorter Notes 


The £300,000,000 3 per cent. War Loan was over- 
subscribed. Small applications have been met in full, and 
applicants for more than £50,000 have been allotted 824 
per cent. of their applications. This is a notable result in 
view of the economical terms. Sir John Simon took the 
opportunity to say that investors must not think they will 
get better terms later. On the contrary, the Government 
regarded the terms set by the January Conversion issue 
and the March War Loan issue (i.e. 2 per cent. for up to 
five years and 3 per cent. for up to twenty years) as the 
standard for the war. They would not pay more, and they 
would offer less if it proved possible. Here is one depart- 
ment of financial policy where foresight and determination 
are being shown. 


* 


With this week’s return, the revenue for the year has 
simultaneously passed the £1,000 millions mark (for the 
first time since 1921-22) and the estimates of the War 
Budget of last September. This is mainly due to excesses 
on Customs of nearly £12 millions and on motor licence 
duties of almost the same amount. Income tax, which 
brought in £103 millions last week, is still just over £16 
millions short of the goal. Expenditure was fairly high at 
£48.8 millions (equivalent, after allowing for the erratic 
nature of Consolidated Fund payments, to about £2,715 
millions), but since it is still £249 millions short of the 
Estimates plus last September’s Vote of Credit, it is 
apparent that the deficit will not be as large as was then 
expected. 


* 


The amount of Swedish iron ore shipped to Germany 
through Norwegian territorial waters during the last three 
months, compared with the same period of 1938-39, was 
as follows: — 








1938-39 1939-40 
Tons Tons 
December _............ 348,758 118,880 
PII <iscccavescscecus 480,240 268,178 
February ...ccccccscccce 457,183 91,000 
1,286,181 478,058 
# 


The Prime Minister has stated in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons that after further consultation 
the British and French Governments have decided not to 
publish the documents relating to the Anglo-Soviet nego- 
tiations. 


* 


The trend of events in the American Presidential cam- 
paign continues to run in favour of the re-nomination of 
President Roosevelt. The first of the 48 State primary 
elections, in which the parties select their delegates to the 
national nominating conventions, was held in New Hamp- 
shire on March 13th, and the candidates supporting a 
third term for Mr Roosevelt received twice as many votes 
as those for any other Democratic candidate. In other New 
England states, especially Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
there are similar signs that a third term is popular, at 
least with the Democratic rank-and-file. Mr Roosevelt is 
still emulating Brer Rabbit; but his closest associates are 
not being stopped from organising a campaign for him. 


* 


Early in September, the Secretary for Mines announced 
that domestic consumption of gas, coal and electricity must 
be reduced to 75 per cent. of last year’s consumption. In 
October the London gas companies raised the price of gas 
in order to compensate themselves for the fall in sales. In 
November the fuel ration was raised to 100 per cent. of 
last year’s level, and in December fuel rationing was 
suspended. This week, the London gas companies began an 
advertising campaign to increase the consumption of gas. 
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Labour Policy in Eire 


(From our Dublin Correspondent) 


HE news of the settlement between the British railways 

and the Government is regarded with envious interest 
by the unfortunate shareholders in the Irish railways whose 
lot has progressively deteriorated year by year. It is true 
that war conditions have added to the volume of traffic 
carried on the railways by reason of the diversion of sea- 
borne traffic and the reduction of motoring caused by 
the petrol shortage, but any advantage that might have been 
reaped from this increase in traffic has been more than 
neutralised by rising costs. Coal and all other materials 
purchased by the railways have risen in price, extensive 
A.R.P. expenditure has been incurred and, finally, the de- 
mands of the trade unions have been merciless and inces- 
sant. The holders of even the senior stocks have very little 
to hope for from the forthcoming report of the Transport 
Tribunal, unless the attitude of the trade unions can be 
radically changed. 

This is, however, but a single aspect of the larger prob- 
lem of the conduct of organised labour in Ireland. In a 
candid speech recently delivered in Cork, the Minister for 
Supplies, whose education in orthodox economics is pro- 
gressingly rapidly, complained bitterly that the need for in- 
creased production is apparently not recognised by the 
trade unions, who continue to adopt restrictionist tactics. 
The justice of this complaint has since been corroborated 
by the municipal strike in Dublin in which the citizens 
were deprived of their essential services for a fortnight. In 
the years 1931-38 there were in Eire 805 disputes, involving 
87,426 workers, in which 3,169,990 working days were lost. 
Wages in the protected industries have soared at the ex- 
pense of farmers and the regipients of fixed incomes, and 
the time is certainly ripe for the revision of the existing 
machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes. 


Credit Proposals 


Meanwhile, the Labour Party has published a manifesto 
which contains far-reaching proposals for an economic 
expansion based on the issue of new credit in a manner 
not very lucidly defined. An attempt to elicit from the 
Labour members of the Senate a more detailed account of 
their monetary programme led to an interesting debate in 
which the Government stated that no change in the existing 
system is in contemplation. The debate was opened by 
Senator MacDermot who pointed out that proposals for 
currency reform in Ireland were cloaked in moral, reiigious 
and nationalistic wrappings that did much to obscure the 
issues involved. Neither poverty nor unemployment are new 
nor can they be cured simply by quoting from Papal 
Encyclicals. Portugal, the one country whose economic policy 
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is consciously directed on Catholic social principles, is in- 
tensely conservative in monetary and financial matters. 

The Minister for Finance, whose economic education is 
also progressing favourably, replied that he was not con- 
vinced by the various proposals to reform the credit system 
that had been advocated. The present parity with sterling is 
to be maintained. To depreciate the Irish pound would re- 
sult in a lack of confidence in the future of the currency, 
would tend to raise interest rates and would raise the cost 
of living. To appreciate it would, on the other hand, lower 
agricultural prices, reduce the value of the Irish investments 
abroad and necessitate writing down the value of the assets 
of the Currency Commission and the banks. The recent 
difficulties experienced in Denmark contain a lesson for 
Ireland. Finally, any change in the value of the Irish pound 
would divide Ireland into two currency areas and would 
create an additional obstacle to the ending of partition. 


Price Difficulties 


In the course of his speech, the Minister stated that Ire- 
land had been well treated by the Bank of England in regard 
to the supply of foreign currencies to pay for imports from 
outside the sterling area. On another occasion the Minister 
for Supplies paid a similar tribute to the helpful attitude 
of the British Ministry of Supply as a result of which 
Ireland has suffered no real shortage of essential imports. 
The difficulties that have been experienced have been in 
respect of shipping accommodation and of prices, The price 
of imports has inevitably risen, with reactions on the cost 
of living which has risen from 192 in November to 197 in 
February (July, 1914=100). This upward movement in the 
cost of living complicates the difficulty of the labour situa- 
tion and drastic action will need to be taken if Ireland is 
to avoid the unpleasant experience of the “ vicious spiral.” 


March 19th. 


The Wartime Trade 
of Holland 


[FROM OUR AMSTERDAM CORRESPONDENT] 


HOLLAND is one of the few European countries which still 
continue to publish their commercial statistics in exactly 
the same detailed form as before the war. A survey of the 
foreign trade of this country is of interest, owing to its 
position as a neutral between two belligerent States. 

The returns for the four wartime months of 1939 disclose 
a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. On the one hand, 
exports declined drastically, and on the other hand imports 
rose sharply, resulting in a large import surplus. As, in 
addition, the income derived from our transit trade, which 
is practically at a standstill, has been much reduced and 
receipts from shipping and from port traffic have diminished, 
the Netherlands’ balance of payments has inevitably become 
more and more unfavourable. The Minister for Economic 
Affairs stated in Parliament that the state of the balance 
of payments called for more far-reaching State intervention. 
The time may soon come, the Minister added, for curtailing 
the import not only of luxury articles but also of commodi- 
ties and raw materials which do not constitute vital necessi- 
ties. It is to be hoped, however, the Minister concluded, that 
these measures can be avoided, for the standard of living, 
including that of the peasant population, in the countries 
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which have adopted more or less complete self-sufficiency 
is far lower than it is here. 

The following table summarises the foreign trade returns 
for 1939:— 





(In million guilders) 
Excess of 
Imports Exports Imports 
704 = on 
anuary—August, 1939 .... 983 
epeambar, 1909.......0.. 106 66 _ 40 
October, 1939...........006. 124 52 72 
November, 1939............ 156 75 81 
December, 1939 ........... 148 68 80 
Total, 1939...............4 1,517 965 552 


The monthly average of imports during the period January 
to August was 123 million guilders. After a sharp drop in 
the first month of the war, the pre-war level was again 
reached in October, and was far exceeded in November, 
followed by a slight reaction in December. 

Exports show a steep drop. Compared with a monthly 
average of 88 million guilders in January-August, September 
showed a fall of 25 per cent. and October of 40 per cent. 
November brought a recovery, which was not maintained in 
December. The import surplus, which had been on the 
average 35 millions a month in the first eight months of 
the year, grew to 80 millions in December, in consequence 
of the considerable increase in imports coupled with the 
drop in exports. 


Advancing Prices 


The situation assumes a still more serious aspect if 
imports and exports are expressed in terms of volume, that 
is to say if the rise in prices which was very much greater 
in raw materials than in other groups is left out of con- 
sideration. The index figure of wholesale prices in the 
Netherlands (1926-1930 = 100) had risen since August, 
1939, by 24.3 per cent. up to January, 1940. For raw 
materials only, the rise since August, 1939, was no less than 
48.8 per cent. The volume of imports in December had 
dropped by 18 per cent. below the average of January- 
August, 1939, while the value had risen by 20 per cent. 
above that average. As far as exports are concerned, volume 
dropped from 1,224,000 tons to 737,000 tons, that is to say 
by about 40 per cent., while the value showed only a 
decline from 88 to 68 million guilders, or barely 25 per cent. 
Similarly, in January, compared with January, 1939, imports 
fell in volume but increased in value. Exports dropped by 
10 per cent. in value, but by about 50 per cent. in volume. 
From this it may be concluded that heavy goods of low value, 
such as coal, coke, gravel, lignite, etc., are mainly respon- 
sible for the fall in volume. 

In the first four months of the war, September-December, 
1939, our imports from England and France were smaller 
than in the corresponding months of 1938, while the reverse 
was the case in the first eight months of 1939. In sharp 
contrast with those figures, our imports from Belgium and 
Germany increased considerably during the last four 
months of 1939 in comparison with the corresponding 
months of 1938, and the same applies more or less to our 
imports from the United States, Argentina and Sweden. 

Our exports showed a somewhat different tendency. Ex- 
ports to our foremost customers, apart from Switzerland 
and the Netherlands Indies, fell in the last four months of 
1939 compared with 1938. Exports to France, England, 
Germany and Belgium declined markedly. 


March 19th. 


The United States Trade 
Depression 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE continuous decline in the index of production has now 
eliminated most of the gains of last autumn, and there is 
no indication of a turn. This relapse has not so far given 
any cause for anxiety, as the rise in the index last autumn 
was recognised even at the time as being largely in the 
nature of a stampede and in no way representative of a 
lasting demand. At the same time, the level of output in 
the summer of 1939 was a depression level, and though 
Production is now perhaps 10 per cent. better, it would 
if maintained still indicate a state of mild depression. If, 
therefore, the decline of recent months is to be regarded as 
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merely a corrective of the excited spurt of last autumn, 
some evidence of revival should appear before long. 
Signs of Revival ? 


So far the only field in which signs of vigour appear is 
that of foreign trade: — 


Merchandise Exports Merchandise Imports 


(In millions of dollars) 
1938-39 1939-40 1938-39 1939-40 
September ... 246 289 168 181 
October ......... 278 332 178 215 
November ...... 252 293 176 236 
December ...... 269 368 171 247 
January ......... 213 369 178 241 


The rise of about 35 per cent. in imports is more indica- 
tive of recovery than the 70 per cent. rise in exports. 
Although important in a comparatively small number of 
industries, export demand is not at all decisive. Some of the 
largest increases in exports, accounting together for about 
half the total increase, are given below: — 


SELECTED MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 
(In millions of dollars) 
Jan., 1939 Jan., 1940 
Cotton, unmanufactured ............... 15 60 


Iron and steel, semi-manufactured ... 10 25 
IED sdnsssnnaneinmunmaubennieneneneee 5 16 
Industrial machinery ...............esee0s 18 29 
Metal-working machinery ............ 7 15 
Aircraft and parts .............cesseeeeees 5 25 


Reports of retail trade in general are moderately satis- 
factory, and those from the motor trade are good. The 
movements of trade in general are more clearly understood 
if steel is eliminated from the index: there is then indicated 
a recovery which started in the middle of 1938, slowed 
down during the winter, resumed a moderate rise in the 
second quarter of 1939, advanced during the autumn, and 
is now stationary at a rather high level. Steel production 
moved quite differently, increasing sharply in the autumn 
of both years and relapsing in the spring. This independent 
course on the part of steel has been noticeable since the 
middle‘of 1932, and makes it difficult to speak of a trade 
cycle in general terms, especially as a similar tendency of 
agricultural prices to fluctuate in a manner quite distinct 
from the movements of prices in general has been recorded. 


Changing Trends of Interest Rates 


An analogous development has been taking place among 
interest rates. The long-term, gilt-edged rate has been falling 
for seven years, apart from a few minor fluctuations. In the 
past, other fixed-interest rates, representing varying degrees 
of risk, have maintained a stable relation to the gilt-edged 
rate and the general fluctuations in the fixed-interest market 
have not materially disturbed these internal relationships. 
This, though the fact is difficult to demonstrate statistically, 
has long ceased to be true. While the riskless rate is per- 
ceptibly lower than it was in the winter of 1936-37, every 
other rate in the market is very much higher. The level of 
production and of corporate earnings is not very different 
from that of 1936-37, but the current yield on bonds carry- 
ing some element of risk and on preferred stocks and shares 
is conspicuously higher. Not merely have the two classes 
of rate moved in opposite directions, but while the gilt- 
edged rate is almost, if not quite, at a record low level, 
all rates regarded as carrying risk are at almost the highest 
point of modern times. It is therefore most misleading to 
describe the present, on the strength of the low gilt-edged 
rate, as a period of cheap money; the fact is, that our 
economy is still exhibiting many symptoms of deflation. 


March 7th. 


Th MERCANTILE 
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Portuguese Trade with 
Spain and Germany 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


SHORTAGE of foodstuffs in Spain is Portugal’s opportunity. 
Under the trade agreement signed in Madrid last December, 
Spain will take all the cattle, sheep and pigs that Portugal 
can spare, and also produce from Portugal’s colonies, notably 
cocoa, coffee and sugar. She will also take such scrap metal 
as cannot be utilised locally. Portugal will receive pig iron, 
sheet iron and other metals, chemical and pharmaceutical 
goods, paper and books. 

Every two months, a mixed Spanish-Portuguese commis- 
sion will announce what goods are to be dealt in by either 
country, and settlements will be made on the basis of free 
exchange. Importers and exporters must obtain the authorisa- 
tion of their respective Governments for all operations, and 
they are at liberty to suggest the inclusion of such items as 
may seem necessary to either side. During the period March- 
April, alcohol will be included in the list of Portuguese 
exports, but the major interest lies in livestock, as Spain 
to-day is not only almost meatless, but also very short of the 
draft-bullocks universally used for ploughing throughout 
Valencia and Andalucia. The agreement promises to turn out 
highly advantageous to Portugal, and at the same time assists 
Spain to meet her most pressing need, for foodstuffs avail- 
able on a scale that will enable the Government to lower 
fixed official prices and so reduce the cost of living. 

Portugal’s trade with Central Europe has increased in the 
past three months. Bulk goods no longer enter from Germany 
by sea; but small goods, drugs and dyestuffs, instruments, 
and even toys, officially Czecho-Slovakian, come regularly 
through Italian ports, and, in the case of costly drugs, 
by air. Resinous materials, cork, edible oil, tinned fish, dried 
fruit, all are leaving in ever-increasing quantities for Genoa 
and Trieste, chiefly Trieste, and there is no doubt as to the 
final destination of the goods. 

Exact figures are not published, and the National Institute 
of Statistics now purposely omits from its Bulletin the 
tables which gave the classified origin or destination of 
Portuguese imports and exports. An introductory note to the 
latest issue says this suppression is due to a need for econo- 
—e certain —, slips used > the statistical 
machines. When the annual summary is due, these figures 
will, it is hoped, be included. Local opinion considers this 
unconvincing. Items of less immediate importance call for far 
greater use of cards—items more amenable to postponement 
than information showing how liberally and continuously 
Great Britain has from the outset of war kept Portugal sup- 
plied with essentials, among which coal, iron, tinplate, and 
steel are only a few, when former supplies from Germany, 
— 30 per cent. of her consumption, were completely cut 


Preliminary figures for 1939 trade published, subject to 
correction by the National Institute of Statistics, are given 
below with comparative figures for 1938 :— 
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The import surplus is thus considerably reduced as com- 
pared with 1938. Corrections to the export total, which is 
the biggest ever registered to date, are also expected to im- 
prove the position still further. It must nevertheless be 
pointed out that December showed a sharp fall of 20 per 
cent. in exports, as against the average for September- 
November, and there is a tendency on the part of foreign 
buyers to reduce their purchases of fine wines, resins and 
certain grades of cork. Increased trade with Portugal’s colo- 
nies, with Brazil and with Spain, are occupying the atten- 
tion of the Government, while in commercial circles the pos- 
sibility of increasing business with the United States and 
with Italy is being actively investigated. 
March 13th. 


Resources of Brazil 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


The 


THE resumption of Brazil’s debt service is largely bound up 
with the export prospects of her products, particularly coffee, 
which for so many years has been the mainstay of her 
economy. It is generally known that before November, 1937, 
Brazil kept the price of coffee artificially high but the effect 
was to permit the competing countries of Central America 
and elsewhere to dispose fully of their crops each season, 
leaving Brazil with an excess. 

In November, 1937, drastic steps were taken by Brazil to 
increase her competitive power by adjustments in the official 
exchange regulations, as well as by a reduction in the coffee 
export tax from 45 to 12 milreis per bag. Nevertheless, 
although world consumption of Brazilian coffee increased in 
the 1938-39 season to 17,000,000 bags (of 60 kilos) from 
14,000,000 bags in 1936-37, production still continued much 
in excess of demand, whereas, in the case of competing 
countries, consumption remained equal to the slightly re- 
duced production. 


Over-production of Coffee 


It is abundantly clear that, despite the many changes in 
Brazil’s coffee policy over recent years, including the delivery 
to the National Coffee Department of “ sacrifice” quotas 
by planters (as much as 68,253,000 bags of Brazilian coffee 
were “eliminated” between June, 1931, and mid-January, 
1940), Brazilian coffee is still heavily over-produced. During 
the five crop years up to June, 1934, Brazil’s production 
amounted to 119,823,000 bags, and consumption—overseas 
and local—to 76,979,000 bags. Over the following five years 
to June, 1939, production was reduced to 109,927,000 bags, 
but consumption was virtually unchanged at 76,759,000 
bags, leaving a surplus of 33,168,000 bags. In the case of non- 
Brazilian coffees, production during the ten years to June, 
1939, was 92,035,000 bags, and consumption 91,902,000 bags, 
so that the surplus was negligible. ; 

Coffee remains an outstanding exception to the general 
upward trend of commodity prices since the war began. 
Compared with a New York price for Santos No. 4 coffee in 
November, 1937, of 11 cents per lb., the price in August, 
1939, was 7% cents; since then there has been no improve- 
ment. Internally, prices are said to be unremunerative to 
planters, particularly in view of the sharp rise in labour and 
other costs, and there is widespread opposition to further 
“ sacrifice” quotas—although it is expected that these will 
again be imposed in the coming crop year. It may well be, 
however, that the official policy is to force unremunerative 
plantations out of existence so as to concentrate upon better 
quality coffee for export and to bring greater equilibrium in 
the statistical position. 


Other Resources and Rising Prices 


Fortunately, those other agricultural resources in which 
Brazil is so prolific have developed to an extent which makes 
the outlook much brighter, especially in view of the rise in 
commodity prices due to the European war. This fact is well 
brought out im Brazil’s 1939 trade figures, despite the fact 
that the war affected only four months’ ‘ 

Brazil’s total —_— last year reached £37,298,000 (gold) 
against £35,945, (gold) in 1938; the respective figures of 
coffee exports were £14,892,000 and £16,192,000 (gold)—a 
reduction last year of £1,300,000 (gold). The aggregate value 
in 1939, however, of cotton, hides and skins, cocoa and meat 
was £12,236,000 (cotton £7,645,000) against £10,600,000 
(cotton £6,559,000) in 1938, an increase of £1,636,000 (gold), 
which more than counterbalanced the fall in coffee ship- 
ments. 


March 18th. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


Tue latest figures published about Germany’s internal debt 
show a further increase—mainly in the floating debt. 


(In Rm. million) 
June 30, Sept. 30, Nov. 30, 
1939 1939 1939 
Total debt ............... 32,910 35,617 39,180 
Long term debt ......... 24,931 25,672 26,579 
Short term debt .........00+ 7,979 9,945 12,601 
Tax Certificates ......... 1,498 4,029 4,832 


Officially, the tax certificates are not included in the total 
debt. During the five months under review the total 
debt (including tax certificates) increased by Rm. 9,604 
millions and, of this total, 83 per cent. is accounted for 
by the increase of short-term debts and tax certificates. The 
rise in the total debt in November was Rm. 2,030 millions, 
which is slightly above the monthly average increase over 
the five months’ period. 

Revenue returns for the third quarter of the financial year 
1939-40 seem to bear out the confidence of the Nazi Govern- 
ment that total revenue for the year will reach Rm. 24,000 
millions. 


(In million Rm.) 
Third quarter, 1938-39 ...........cesceseees 4,700 
Third quarter, 1939-40 ..........cceseeeeees 6,300 
April to December, 1938 .................008- 13,000 
April to December, 1939 ...............see00e 17,700 


Revenue in the first nine months of the current financial 
year has already reached the total for the entire year 1938-39. 
In the pre-war months April to August, revenue increased 
by 39 per cent. compared with the corresponding months 
in 1938, Revenue in the first four months of the war, Sep- 
tember to December, was 33 per cent. above the revenue in 
the corresponding months of 1938; without the war tax in- 
creases, revenue in these war months exceeded revenue in 
the corresponding months of 1938 by only 15 per cent.; the 
fall in ordinary revenue due to the closing down of civilian 
industries is already heavy. 


* * * 


Agriculture.—In spite of great efforts in recent years 
Germany has not been able to increase the number of 
cattle. In 1939 the herds of cattle were still recovering from 
the ravages of foot and mouth disease during 1937 and 1938. 
The livestock census taken during December shows other 
interesting changes. 


(Millions) 

Greater 

Old Reich Germany 
Dec., Dec., is eC.5 
1937 1938 1939 1939 
I siicisxaasesses 20°5 19-9 19-9 23-9 

Of these were— 

Dairy Cows .....00. 0:2 10-0 10-0 11-9 
OD: apdscaaneveasesave 23°8 23°6 25-2 29:1 
SEE = casssesensovsss 4:7 4°8 4:9 5:2 
ne 85-4 88-6 89-5 103-3 


The increases in the number of pigs, hens and sheep 
are remarkable; here domestic feeding stuffs are not inferior 
to imported materials. But any increase in cattle, and especi- 
ally in dairy cows, must be largely dependent on imports 
of high quality feeding stuffs, and it is unlikely that there 
will be an increase. Indeed, German farmers will probably 
find it difficult tc maintain the present output of milk. 
There has been an increase in butter production obtained by 
reducing the consumption of milk and improving the distri- 
bution of milk to dairies. 

Spring sowing has begun. Agricultural authorities maintain 
that last year’s autumn sowing was only slightly smaller 
than in 1938, in spite of mobilisation, and no exact reports 
have been published about the winter kill of grain sown in 
autumn. Actually, it is not so much the extent of winter 
damage that will endanger the 1940 harvest, but rather the 
Problem whether there will be sufficient labour to carry out 
a more extensive spring sowing. Of the one million Polish 
civilian workers to be employed not more than 70,000 have 
arrived—the number of Poles employed in German agri- 
Culture, that is to say, prisoners of war as well as civilians, 
1S approximately 350,000 to 400,000. 


The most important problem at the moment seems to be 
the supply of agricultural machinery and especially of trac- 
tors. Elaborate plans have been made for an even distribution 
of tractors by means of co-operatives and an adapted form 
of the Russian “ machine stations.” Some fertilisers have 
been held up by transport difficulties, but there seems to 
be a sufficient supply of seed. Men and horses have been 
released from the army for spring work on the fields and 
the transport of fertilisers now has priority. 

The mechanisation of agriculture has made considerable 
progress in recent years. Total expenditure for agricultural 
machinery rose from Rm. 256 millions in 1934-35 to Rm. 
593 millions in 1938-39. One of the more difficult problems 
at present is a shortage of skilled workers for repairing 
machinery. As in other parts of Germany’s economy, training 
is thought the best remedy, and extensive courses, especially 
for village blacksmiths, in repairing modern agricultural 
machinery began during the winter. 

The renewed drive for more production during the war 
will concentrate on the cultivation of oilseeds and industrial 
plants. Premiums and fixed prices are thought a sufficient in- 
ducement for farmers to increase their cultivation of oil- 
seeds. But here the shortage of skilled labour will probably 
prevent any spectacular increase sufficient to replace any 
considerable part of the large pre-war imports of oilseeds. 


* * * 


Slovakia.—On March 14, Slovakia celebrated the first 
anniversary of her formation as a formally independent 
State. The small country of 38,000 square kilometres is 
nearly the same size as Switzerland, but has only 2.75 million 
inhabitants. The country is self-sufficient in agricultural 
products, and dense forests provide the leading material of 
her exports. Considerable resources of iron, manganese and 
metal ores make it especially valuable for Germany’s war 
economy, On an average, nearly three-quarters of the metal 
ore resources of the former Czecho-Slovakia are to be found 
in Slovakia. For 1938 a special report of the United States 
Bureau of Mines estimated the following output : — 


(In metric tons) 


IN © ainiisitbastdcdatini eaiciesisscevends 990,285 
MIGROS OFC .....0ccccccccccccsccccccsccesece 50,465 
I sa Eateck ivak dédcdadbnunasdadenswnessacKdes 13,334 
MI i a voces cesdcssceccaccccsecscsacsces 12,600 
Cy oivindihcwsencddessacecccssececscces 42,761 
Mercury ore (output in 1937) ............ 5,359 
Lead, zinc, gold and silver ore ............ 112,194 


Actually, this output constitutes only fractions of Ger- 
many’s import demand. The content of the manganese 
ore is low, and the 1938 output was equivalent to roughly 
10 per cent, of Germany’s imports of manganese ore. There 
is, however, the possibility of an early increase in output. 
Timber exports during January-November, 1939, amounted 
to 1.45 million tons, of which 83 per cent. were exported to 
the Protectorate and y. 

Slovakia is rapidly adopting the German system of 
economy as well as the German one-party regime. A public 
works scheme for tha building of roads, railways, postal 
communications and power stations has been announced, 
taking up roughly 40 per cent. of the total Budget expendi- 
ture, which amounts to 1,508 million Slovak krones for 
1940. Taxation has been modelled after the German system 
and takes roughly 40 per cent. of the total national income. 
Wages and price regulations are in preparation. There is the 
usual exchange control and control of foreign trade. 

New trade agreements have been concluded with Germany 
and nearly all the Balkan countries. In the financial field 
the existing banks are in a rapid process of amalgamation. 
After the march into Prague in 1939, Germany organised a 
separate Slovakian army, which played an important rdle 
in the war against Poland. Compensation was paid in the 
form of two small strips of territory, which were ceded to 
Poland in 1920 and 1938. 

The German-speaking people in Slovakia number 160,000. 
They are politically organised on the model of the German 
Nazi party and enjoy privileges not granted to other minori- 
ties. Besides economic collaboration with Germany there is 
an intimate exchange between the educational authorities and 
institution of Slovakia and Germany. The anti-Jewish laws 
practised in Germany are applied in Slovakia. 
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Electrical Equipment Shares 


NE of Britain’s most enduring economic achieve- 

ments in the twenty-one years between the Great 
War and the Hitler war was her electrification. The 
“Grid,” constructed opportunely during the depression of 
the early ’thirties, was one of the most decisive achieve- 
ments in our industrial evolution since the Railway Age. 
But before the first pylon was erected electrification was 
proceeding apace. The proportion of factories subject to 
the electricity regulations had risen from 49.0 per cent. of 
the total in 1921 to 58.0 per cent. in 1924, 70.2 per cent. 
in 1929 and 72.6 per cent. in 1930. By 1935, when the 
grid was complete, the proportion was 83.9 per cent., and 
to-day it is even higher. 

The last twenty years have been highly satisfactory for 
holders of electrical equipment shares. Over and above the 
normal growth factor which makes for steady increases of 
dividends, there has been a “super-charging” factor 
whose natural consequence has been a geometric increase 
in profits and generous capital bonuses. The distinction 
between the two factors is important for investors who 
need to take a long view; for obviously the first factor is 
more permanent than the second. 

A study of the industry’s historical background is essen- 
tial for this long view, for ascertained facts reveal probable 
causes. The investor has to relate profits to their correct 
industrial context. The chart on the opposite page shows (on 
a logarithmic scale to facilitate comparison of relative 
changes) the profits history of five leading electrical manu- 
facturing companies for a number of past years. In the 
last quarter of a century there have been three broad 
phases in the development of the industry’s earning power. 
The first ran from the last war up to, roughly, the early and 
middle ’twenties, when the gradient of rising profits was 
particularly steep. Then came an intermediate phase, when 
earnings fluctuated widely but were on the whole non- 
progressive. Finally, there was a resumption of the upward 
trend, which was more or less coterminous with the rapid 
expansion of British industry as a whole, in the later 
nineteen-thirties. This latest advance was checked, tem- 
porarily at least, a year or two before the outbreak of the 
present war. How does this picture fit into the background 
of British electrification? 

In the table at the foot of this page some of the relevant 


data have been collected and (with some slight straining 
of comparability in one or two cases) re-expressed as per- 
centages based on 1930—the nearest “ pre-Grid” year in 
which a Census of Production was taken. Material for 1913 
or earlier is meagre, but the electrical equipment industry 
of that epoch was a dwarf compared with the giant struc- 
ture it afterwards attained. The total value of its output 
in the 1908 Census was only 16 per cent. of that of the 
1930 Census. Even by 1924, though this country still lagged 
behind others in electrification, the output of electrical 
equipment had risen to about four-fifths of the 1930 figure. 
The period of “Grid” construction in the early ‘thirties 
was (as a comparison between the volume and value figures 
clearly shows) a period of falling prices for electrical equip- 
ment. By 1935, however, output was nearly 25 per cent. 
higher in value and nearly 50 per cent. greater in volume 
than in 1930. Later figures, if available, would undoubtedly 
show a still bigger rise. 

Growth on the export side has been slower, and subject 
to wider vicissitudes, but in view of its importance in the 


-industry’s economy, its fundamentally healthy state— 


attested by that rare phenomenon, a higher export total in 
1938 than in 1929 or 1930—is particularly gratifying to 
the investor. Meanwhile, the figures for the production of 
electricity by authorised undertakers have shown spec- 
tacular progress. In 1938 they were more than twice as 
high as in 1930, and four times as high as in 1924. Part 
of the growth is explained by the substitution of power 
station for factory generation of electricity. But this in- 
creased centralisation of output, with the planned distri- 
bution of the “Grid ” superimposed on it, has itself been 
an important factor in the lowering of electricity produc- 
tion and selling costs, which, in turn, has been a prime force 
in Britain’s electrification—domestic as well as industrial. 

From the investor’s viewpoint the conclusions suggested 
by the table are threefold. First, the supercharging factor 
in profits, during the last two decades, has been industrial 
electrification. To over-stress the effect on earning power 
of any single incident in the process as a whole—such as 
the demand for electrical equipment during the ‘“ Grid’s ” 
construction—would be highly misleading. Secondly, over 
short periods electrical manufacturing activity, despite its 
sharp upward trend, has been decidedly sensitive to fluc- 














TABLE I.—PROGRESS OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND SUPPLY 
| is ~~ | | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1937 | 1938 
I actianemnepneieacpinccsenstvnes 4,214 | 17,617 20,640 | 13,941 | 17,490 | 19,113 vs 
Gross Value of } Wires and Cables...................c0se000+ 5,262 18,660 19,157 11,879 14,681 17,066 eee 
Output (£000) ) Wireless A: tus (excluding Valves) ads 4,835(c) A, 10,877 14,410 15,815 
Rest (including Lighting and Domestic) 4,421 28,005 40,797 38,037 44,832 54,859 
BE tain cdtsentktcosnscsncanoterx 13,897(b)| 69,117 87,674 74,734 91,413 106,853 
Volume of ape (as percentage of 1935)* ............... 55 67 70 86 100 
Numbers E DE tdi nee non ashi ienh bene a eshenaknshnses 150,884 191,970 195,450 216,845 247,948 
Production ectricity by Authorised Undertakers 
ON a oa 6,094 10,294 10,914 13,562 15,462 17,565 22,905 24,376 
Total Generating Capacity (March 31) (Million kwh.) sia 3,724(d) 5,802 6,600 7,365 7,837 9785 8,398 913 
Value of Exports { Electrical Machinery ............ 2,269(e) 5, 6,348 6,346 2,636 3,278 4,072 5,685 7,893 
(£7000) Electrical Apparatus ............ 5,836(e)} 10,681 13,159 11,928 6,697 8,033 9,541 12,538 13,430 





achinery 
Value of Outputs Wireless were 


is a csad esis csetabencasnebeneebences | 

Numbers pet , depscoenvansncsensosessososescnesocesoooonses 79 

Production o, ctricity by Authorised Undertakers......... ae 56 

Generating Capacity iciicbsbbbiacneneesbsbibeeendsbbasveeuteneds ‘ 56 

Exports { SEE enskasisibesebesepenseniedinoasspeonepsonse 36 84 
dea Saks incn knoe ee nuscomntbione | 49 90 


* Gross output, revalued at prices of 1935. (6) 1907. 





(c) Excludes radio-gramophenes and electrical reproducers. 






100 102 113 1 ose 
94 100 124 142 161 210 | 227 
88 100 112 119 118 127 | 135 
100 | 100 42 52 64 90 124 
110 100 56 67 80 105 | 113 


(d) March 31, 1925. (e) 1913. 
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tuations in the pace and prosperity of general industry— 
witness the falling off in electrical equipment output during 
the depression of the early *thirties, although those years 
were the most active period of “ Grid” construction, and 
the striking increase in production from 1935 onwards. 
Thirdly, even if there had been no Hitler war, the field 
for new electrification in Great Britain would have been 
much narrower in the ’forties than in the ’thirties. 

In interpreting the published accounts of the largest 
companies (whose results in recent years are summarised 
in the table at the foot of this page) two deductions would 
therefore seem to be valid. It is highly improbable, war or 
no war, that the pace of the 1935-37 rise in profits could 
have been maintained for long. But at least it has left the 
majority of companies with a reasonable E.P.T. standard. 
In fact, the most prosperous concerns, like General 
Electric, Associated Electrical, and Crompton Parkinson, 
are best situated in the matter of potential E.P.T. liability. 
On the other hand, a company like English Electric, which 
has only recently re-attained prosperity, may find itself in 
an inequitably onerous position, unless some special conces- 
sion is granted. 

In the electrical equipment industry dividend policy has 
been conservative for many years past—notably in the case 
of Crompton Parkinson, where the practice of making fre- 
quent capital bonuses has given shareholders the best of 
two worlds by combining profits retention with capital 
appreciation. The companies, as a whole, have a low- 
geared capitalisation. In the latest year debenture and 
preference requirements absorbed 20 per cent. or less of 
total profits in four out of five cases shown in the table. 
Conversely, any future increase in ordinary earnings will be 
contingent on an almost equivalent growth in total profits 
after special taxation. 

The fact that the Stock Exchange is valuing electrical 
equipment shares on, roughly, a 5 per cent. dividend yield 
basis is a tribute to their high investment standing. The 
yield on industrial equities as a whole is about 1 per cent. 
higher, and on some steel or armament shares at least 
twice as great. In wartime the electrical equipment industry 
has one considerable advantage. All new factory or plant 
erection—whether for Service or civilian requirements, for 
new production or for “ duplication ” against air risks— 
involves orders for electrical machinery. That there will be 
any dramatic wartime rise in profits seems unlikely, but 
investors seem to be reasonably well protected against any 
considerable decline, even after wartime taxation. And 
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when the war has ended the outlook should be sufficiently 
promising, even though future development may be inten- 
sive rather than extensive. The rapid growth in demand for 
domestic as distinct from industrial electrical goods which 
was in evidence (as the Census of Production figures show) 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING PROFITS 
(Logarithmic Scale) 
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well before the present war, follows naturally from the 
supply of cheap electricity. It obviously has still far to go 
under peacetime conditions. And the scope for export 
expansion will still be impressive. 





TABLE II.—FIVE COMPANIES : 
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Associated Electrical! English i Gen ectri 
Company (and Date of Accounts) Industries gg —— - = “ee 
(December 31) (December 31) (March 31) (September 30) (December 31) 
Amount 1931-33 | Amount | 1931-33 | Amount 1931-33 | Amount | 1931-33 | Amount | 1931-33 
(£’000) | =100 | (£7000) | =100 | (£7000) | =100 | (£’000) | =100 | (£’000) | =100 
270 100 Dr.82 627 100 110 100 31 1 
524 194 130 674 108 259 235 83 90 
Total Profits 1936 292 245 987 157 376 342 105 340 
337 446 981 156 423 385 126 405 
894 331 502** 999 159 424 385 133 430 
712 264 356** 961 153 428 390 ae as 
Cap. |Earned| Paid | Cap. |Earned| Paid | Cap. |Earned! Paid | Cap. |Earned| Paid | Cap. |Earned| Paid 
(2) (%) | (%) 8 (96) | €%) [C000] "C26 | 26) [LODO] "C26 | (2%) [C4000] C25): | Be 
© 
1935 ... | 4,898 9-4 8 |1,443 6°5a| Nil | 3,817 | 14-8 | 10 241 | 99-8 | 12-5 800 | 11:5 | 10 
: > : eat 1936 ... | 4,9: 14:9 10 | 1,443 | 12-4a) Nil | 3,817 | 25-8 | 15 499 | 76:4 12:5 800 | 14: 
Ordinary Capital, Earnings and Dividends< 1937 ... 4,922 16°6 10 1,443 31-1 10 4,198 23-7 | 17°5 584 | 76:9 | 12:5 800 16-8 12-5 
1938 ... | 4,922 | 16:5 10 | 1,443 | 37-1 10 /|4,198 | 24-9 | 20 820 | 48-3 | 30 800 | 18:3 | 12°5 
1939 ... eee eee 10 | 1,923 | 17-2 10 | 4,198 | 23-5 | 20 1,229 | 34:0 | 20 wee aiteal Mevets 
POSITION SHOWN on fae ACCOUNTS :— (A) | B) (C) (A) | (B) (©) ( (B ; 
ee inn A) | »|Q|wm!]@mlolw | c 
A), (B), (C)—see Note below a 21:0 | 11-4 | 0°18 | 55-0 | 30-2 | 0-19 | 46-2 | 20-3 ' 0-23 | 35-2 | 10-9 | 0-35 2 2 Od 
E.P.T.—Latest profits compared approx. base periodt +19% (1938) +539 8% Nil 9 
E OM * book ” asetst .....sseseceersseeeeceeeeseeee 116% (1938) 74% + 730 16-4% + 9%, 
Profits back in last ten years, as percentage 
of * PPM « éccghesadsebenndaccsespesecesenbinetass 10:1% 12:5% 12:3% 40:2% 10°3% 
Price of Ordi Stock 4ls. 7lod. 33s. Od. 80s. Od. 19s. Od. 
Yield on Ports Dividend 51% 61% 5-0% e390 - a a 
Yield on Last Earnings 5°1% (approx.) 10°4% 59% 8:9% 7°7% 
(A) Debenture (if any) and Preference, together as percentage of total issued capital. (B) Debenture and Preference requirements. 
of latest year’s net divisible profits. C) P earned additionally on Ordinary capital (gross) for every 1 cent. rise in’ Total Profits, amine 
¢ - ad). west Gross Fosiie as percentage of ye pa (at net seen ten or a - io a. A ‘ Calculated 
N gross profits, deduction of taxation allowances. er reserve 0! in an , le a rt from Pref 
dividend arrears. (6) Also capital bonus as follows: 1935, 107 per cent. ; 1936, 7 per Cent. 3 1937, 4013 per cent. ; 1938, 50 per cent. - *C) te dheaen. 
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Finance and Banking 


Recovery in Free Sterling.—The free sterling 
rate has this week made a fair recovery from the exception- 
ally low levels to which it fell last week. From a low point 
of 3.71 the rate in New York has risen to 3.764. The 
weakening was caused by anticipation of the new exchange 
regulations which come into force next Monday. It was 
almost wholly due to over-hasty selling of sterling by non- 
resident holders, who threw their sterling overboard, fearing 
that the rate would move even further against them when 
the regulations became effective. For the same reason, 
potential buyers of sterling in the free market held aloof, 
in expectation of still cheaper rates, and the market was 
so denuded of support, at a time when offerings of sterling 
suddenly increased, that it is surprising that the damage 
to the rate was so limited. It must not be assumed that 
when the new regulations come into force and the demand 
for sterling in the free market is deprived of the support 
of remittances henceforth canalised through the official 
market, the free rate must undergo a further spectacular 
decline. In the first place there is some evidence of a 
return of funds to London from countries previously in 
the sterling area. Gold and even dollars can become suspect 
when too many eggs are in those particular baskets, and 
there has been a tendency on the part of certain institutions 
to build up London funds again—a procedure for which the 
incentive is considerably increased when the sterling can 
be obtained at the bargain prices which have recently 
obtained in the open market. 


* * * 


In the second place the supplies of sterling reaching the 
free market are being steadily curtailed. The really volatile 
element in the pre-war foreign assets in this country has 
now departed, and it would need a serious and adverse turn 
in the military or diplomatic situation to induce further 
appreciable foreign holdings of sterling to take flight. More- 
over, the clearing agreements which are being formulated 
in conjunction with our trade agreements with neutrals 
are steadily depriving the free market of both demand 
for and supply of sterling. The agreement recently signed 
with Norway, for example, provides, it is understood, for 
a “ pound for pound ” clearing, the whole of the payments 
due to Norway for imports from that country being 
specifically earmarked for purchases by Norway from the 
sterling area. This agreement therefore removes at one 
fell swoop the whole of the business in free sterling which 
previously had its origin in commercial relations between 
Norway and this country. 


* * * 


Anglo-Swedish Clearing.—Our balance of pay- 
ments with neutral countries does not always allow of this 
simple solution of the clearing problem. A case in point 
is that of the clearing agreement with Sweden, which has 
to take into account the fact that Sweden’s purchases from 
the sterling area normally fall far short of her sales to 
that area. Our authorities have been unwilling to follow 
the German example of attempting to compel the balancing 
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of direct trade covered by these bilateral clearing agrec- 
ments. Such compulsion in the past has too often failed 
and led to the accumulation of balances or “ Spitze ” 
which have grown—nearly always against Germany— 
until the clearing agreement has become virtually frozen. 
The method chosen in this case to overcome the difficulties 
of a strictly bilateral clearing between areas whose mutual 
trade did not balance, was to give Sweden the right to use 
the balance of sterling which would in the normal course 
accumulate in her favour in order to finance purchases in 
certain specified countries outside the sterling area. In 
the case of the Anglo-Swedish agreement these countries 
are Belgium and Brazil. They were chosen because their 
own balances of payments with Sweden and the sterling 
area tend to create a pattern which balances and comple- 
ments that between Sweden and the sterling area. The 
sterling liberated from the Anglo-Swedish clearing in 
order to pay for Swedish purchases in those two countries 
will of course make its way to the free market. But this 
conscious official canalisation of sterling to the unofficial 
market does not detract from the previous assertion that, 
taken as a whole, the free market is rapidly losing susten- 
ance both from the side of supply and of demand for 
sterling. 
* * * 


Unfreezing Spanish Debts.—In tackling the prob- 
lem of Anglo-Spanish trade—the solution of which was 
successfully announced this week and is discussed on page 
514—another type of difficulty had to be encountered. It 
lay in the fact that there are about £7 millions of banking 
and commercial “ pre-civil war” debts owing from Spain 
to this country, and in the further fact that the condition 
of Spanish agriculture and industry makes essential a re- 
conditioning and restocking process that will necessitate 
heavier purchases by Spain from the sterling area than can 
be paid for in the immediate future by our purchases from 
that country. To unfreeze the position and set commercial 
intercourse in motion credits had to be granted from this 
side. In the first place there is to be an advance of {2 
millions from the United Kingdom to the Spanish Govern- 
ment for the purchase of goods from the sterling area. This 
advance will be granted through the machinery of the 
clearing which is being set up to pay for the visible and 
invisible trade between Spain and the sterling area. It is 
tantamount to an undertaking on the part of the British 
Government to see the balance of that clearing account 
accumulating against Spain to the tune of £2 millions in 
the near future without asking British firms exporting to 
Spain to line up in the queue for their payments in 
sterling. In order to begin the process of unfreezing Spain’s 
commercial debts to this country there is already a sum of 
£2 millions which has accumulated at the Bank of England 
under the 1936 Payments Agreement. In addition, a sum 
is to be made available by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment to make it possible, with the help of the £2 millions 
already in the Bank, to pay an immediate dividend of 
50 per cent. on the outstanding debts. 


* * * 


The first charge on the clearing account will be the 
service of the loans now being made to Spain. This service 
will consist solely of interest payments until 1942, when 
repayment of capital will begin, a process to be completed 
by ten equal annual instalments. The balance of the 
amounts paid by Spain into the account will then be avail- 
able as to 45 per cent. for purchases by Spain of United 
Kingdom goods and payment of freight on British ships 
plying between the two countries, as to another 45 per cent. 
for purchases by Spain from United Kingdom firms of 
goods coming from specified parts of the sterling area, and 
as to the remaining 10 per cent. for payments of insurance 
premiums, royalties, etc. The balance of the commercial 
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debts after the first dividend of 50 per cent. will amount 
to about £3,500,000. It will be repaid over a period of six 
years from 1942 by instalments of £50,000 a month out 
of the clearing. The setting up of the Anglo-Spanish clear- 
ing, which will come into force on April Ist, will thus 
remove from the free market in sterling every transaction 
hitherto reaching that market as a result of trade between 
Spain and the sterling area. 


* * * 


Treasury Bill Prospects.—The turmoil caused by 
the payments of War Loan application moneys has com- 
pletely failed to disturb the surface of credit conditions. 
According to the Exchequer return dated last Saturday, 
the amount received from this source up to the end of the 
week was £30,500,000, or just about 10 per cent. on the 
total estimated applications. Allowing for cheques which 
had not been cleared by the end of the week, the total 
amount involved in the initial payments for the new loan 
must have been appreciably in excess of this sum. More- 
over, the experience of banks tends to suggest that the 
option to effect pre-payment under discount of the second 
and final instalment of 90 per cent. on the loan is being 
exercised by many subscribers after receipt of allotment 
letters. As yet, however, the receipts of the Government 
from this quarter have exerted very little effect on the 
supply of Treasury bills. For three weeks past the allot- 
ments of bills to the market have been running at 
£15,000,000 a week below the corresponding maturities, 
a trend by no means abnormal at this period of the finan- 
cial year. The banks’ appetite for bills has not contracted 
with this normal diminution in the issue of Treasury bills 
by tender, and discount rates therefore remain glued to 
their minimum of 31; over 1 per cent.—1 per cent. being 
the basic figure at which the banks continue to take all 
eligible bills from the market. It is significant that the 
issue of Treasury bills through the tap has been increasing 
in recent weeks, the amount outstanding having risen by 
£52,000,000 between February 24th and March 16th. The 
total of these holdings, at £673,600,000, is some 
£170,000,000 larger than a year ago and indicates an 
extremely liquid position in Public Departments. It will 
be interesting to note how far that position will be affected 
by official participation in the War Loan operation. 

* * * 

Now that the period of heavy revenue inflow is drawing 

to a close it will be unnecessary to fear a phase of Treasury 


bill deflation as a result of the temporary funding char- 
acter of the War Loan issue. The rate at which expenditure 
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is running should be sufficient to banish such fears. But 
even if the tender issue of Treasury bills is soon to resume 
its upward climb it is unlikely that the rate of discount 
will move appreciably from its present level. Indeed, the 
tenders at the end of this week may see a further drop in 
the average, seeing that the bills in question will include 
the end-of-June maturities, which even in these days retain 
some attraction. Now that the first War Loan operation 
has passed without bringing with it a reduction in short 
loan rates—either as an isolated movement or in conjunc- 
tion with a reduction in Bank rate—the stalemate in the 
discount. market situation must be expected to continue. 
The authorities are no doubt convinced that in the present 
structure of interest rates, with its strong artificial barri- 
cade behind the 3 per cent. medium term rate, a 2 per cent. 
Bank rate and a 1 per cent. short loan rate is appropriate 
to the circumstances. As it may fall to the lot of the bank- 
ing system to maintain the liquidity of the gilt-edged 
investor in the event of gilt-edged prices falling back to 
the new minima, there is additional justification for keeping 
the charges for short term banking accommodation at a 
level which, if not exactly a deterrent, is at least not an 
open invitation to borrow. 


* * * 


Halifax Building Society.—The report of this 
Society to January 31st generally confirms the impression 
that, while the war has brought a considerable contraction 
in the activities of building societies, its first phase has not 
seriously impaired their position. New advances have, of 
course, fallen sharply: in the year to January 31st they 
amounted to £12,612,343, against £20,340,996. The net 
effect of this decline and of reduced repayments is that 
total mortgage assets are only about 1 per cent. higher, 
at £106,519,833, and outstanding mortgages in the £500- 
£1,000 class—which form one-quarter of the whole—are 
actually lower than a year earlier. On the investment side, 
the outstanding feature is that withdrawals of shares and 
deposits were no larger than in 1938-39, but new subscrip- 
tions fell sharply from £21,000,781 for shares and deposits 
together to £16,030,083. But this decline in new invest- 
ment has been offset by reduced advances, and this has 
scarcely affected the cash position. Investments and cash 
held at the end of January were only slightly lower, at the 
impressive figure of £21,936,392. Conservation rather than 
extension has been forced upon building societies by war, 
and it is evident in the allocation of profits, for the bonus 
to Monthly Subscription Investing Shareholders is reduced 
from 1 per cent. to } per cent. In a full year of war a 
further reduction in new advances is inevitable, though 
the Society should be able to maintain a substantial pro- 
portion of its income. 
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THE firmer tendency of sterling in 
New York, where the rate rose at one 
time on Tuesday to 3.76%, has had the 
usual effect of cheapening the un- 
officially quoted currencies linked to 
the dollar. Lire on Tuesday rose from 
724-74 to 73-744, and yen fell from 
1s. 3d.-1s. 34d. to 1s. 238d.-1s. 316d. 
The only movement among officially 
fixed rates has been a small apprecia- 
tion of the Java guilder, which on 
Wednesday was quoted at 7.45-55, 
compared with 7.47-55. 

















* 


There was no change in the average 
rate of discount at last week’s Treasury 
Bill tender. The total of applications 
rose by about £14 millions to £99.8 
millions, and for the first time for some 
weeks the whole amount on offer—£50 
millions—was allotted. But the market 
syndicate again had a disappointing 
result, for it only received a 43 per 
cent. allotment quota which compared 
with 45 per cent. in the previous week. 








The banks have continued to be good 
buyers of the small quantities of bills 
which the market has to offer. Rates are 
unchanged. 


- THE MONEY MARKET 


Mar. 23,|Mar. 14,'Mar.20, 
1939 | 1940 "| 1940 


Se ee a 
Bank Rate.........s..sss00e. 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate ... 2 2 2 
Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks ......... 1g-1* | 1l=-L1gt} 1-114t 
ineccoccconsehes 34-78 | 54-1 34-1 


Treasury Bills 3 mth.) [1732-9 11, 11 
ag 16 32 32 
Rilebbenesdilibiiblibee 5g 1132 1132 


* Viz., 1g per cent. for loans against Treasury Bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. % per 
cent. for a 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt d stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 

+» 1 per cent. for loans against Treasury 
b and British Government securities; 114 per 
cent. for loans against other collateral. 


* 

Silver fell by $d. on Monday, a little 
Indian buying being offset by some 
sales of unknown origin. On Wednes- 
day, however, there was a sharp rally, 


which was due to reports that Mr 
Morgenthau, giving evidence before 
the Senate Banking Committee, said 
that he was opposed to the complete 
suspension of foreign purchases of 
silver. This was taken as a sign that the 
Silver Purchase Act will not after all 
be repealed, and speculative buying 
caused prices to rise by yed. 


THE BULLION MARKET 








Gold Silver 
Date | Price per oz. standard 
Price 
| ounce fine* { 
Cash | Two Mths. 
| | 
1 | wail 4 d. 
March 15... | 168 0 | 2015;¢6 201536 
2 18... | 168 O | 201316 201316 
» 19...| 168 0 | 2013; 201316 
90 20.. | 168 O 


| 21 21 


* Bank of England’s official price. 
Insurance Notes will be found on page 547. 
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Three per Cent. War Loan Dealings.—The revi- 
sion of the minimum price scales, together with week-end 
political developments, provided a distinctly dispiriting 
background for the opening of dealings in the new War 
Loan. Officially, the result was not announced until Sir 
John Simon made his statement in the House of Commons 
on Monday afternoon, but from the allotments which were 
received on Monday morning it was evident that applica- 
tions for up to £50,000 of stock had been granted in full, 
while larger applications had received 82} per cent. of their 
requirements. The scrip opened around par, but soon began 
to slide, and closed at 34 discount. A recovery to 4 dis- 
count was recorded on Tuesday, however, which was a 
heartening achievement against the dwindling volume of 
business. On Wednesday the market, despite intermediate 
fluctuations, was on balance. trying to look better. Sir John 
Simon’s statement stressed the Government’s intention, in 
its borrowing policy, to stabilise interest rates and to offer 
yields in agreement with the levels established by the 
recent 2 per cent. Conversion Loan (although it should be 
remembered that dealings in that loan have yet to begin) 
and by the 3 per cent. War Loan—subject, of course, to 
variations in the life of the stocks offered. He emphasised 
that the new minimum prices (which are discussed in 
succeeding Notes) could be taken as evidence of the desire 
of “the authorities concerned ” to co-operate in the policy 
of maintaining interest rates at the present level. Three 
per cent. is a proper rate to hold, and any idea that the 
Government might be willing to contemplate more favour- 
able terms for later issues must be rigorously discouraged. 


* * * 


Minimum Price Pegs Raised.—It was announced 
on Monday that the Stock Exchange Committee had de- 
cided to raise the existing minimum prices for 18 gilt- 
edged securities, and this list has since been followed by 
new minima for the trustee stocks “ below the line” in 
the gilt-edged list. The timing of the announcement before 
dealings in the new War Loan started—and, indeed, before 
any official indication of its reception had been given— 
suggested to some investors that the decision had been 
suddenly taken as a defence against the immediate pos- 
sibility of bad news. Actually, it is more in the nature of a 
routine decision, which has been under consideration for 
some time, though its implications are highly important. 
Possibly, greater insistence on the technical character of the 
change, and the fact that it represents a consolidation of the 
gains achieved since the market floated free of the mini- 
mum prices which were introduced at the end of August 
last year, would have offset any feeling that the new minima 
were a hastily erected defence. Those misgivings, though 
understandable in the circumstances, have little basis in 
fact. By raising the minimum pegs and hammering them 
home, it is plainly the intention of the authorities to protect 
gilt-edged prices against possibly severe, but essentially 
temporary, aberrations in wartime. The intention is to pro- 
vide a firm basis for dealing in gilt-edged and other 
trustee securities for the duration of the war, and an essen- 
tial feature of the new minima is that they provide an 
indication of the maximum rates which the Government 
Intends to pay upon its wartime borrowings. They do 
Not, in themselves, contribute to cheap borrowing. Nor 
do they represent an advantage, paradoxically, unless they 
remain ineffective, except in time of temporary crisis. For 
if the gilt-edged market, of all markets, becomes grounded 
at minimum prices, those prices automatically become 
maximum prices; dealings are brought to a standstill; 
and liquidity is unobtainable. Hence it may be assumed 
that the authorities have every intention of assisting the 
gilt-edged market, by suitable credit policy, to enable prices 
normally to float comfortably above the minimum levels. 
Meanwhile, the new minima should limit the embarrass- 
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ment which might be caused by any future fall in gilt- 
edged prices. They should give dealers some confidence to 
take stock on their books, in the expectation that they will 
be protected against loss. They will protect the value of 
collateral security and help to maintain the integrity of 
the investment portfolios of banks and insurance com- 
panies. This aspect of the minima, however, depends on 
a book-keeping fiction. The important thing to assure, as 
far as possible, is that that fiction should be displaced by 
the fact that market prices are well clear of the peg. There 
is clear indication from Sir John Simon’s statement on 
Monday that the authorities intend to ensure this result 
in all foreseeable circumstances. 


* * * 


Minimum Prices Compared.—The new minimum 
prices which the Committee has introduced are compared 
with those of September, 1938, and August, 1939, in the 
following table. The latter prices were based on the lower, 
or “bid,” price of the securities concerned in the Stock 
Exchange Lists at those dates. They adopted the status 
quo, with all its anomalies, and maintained it—with, how- 
ever, suitable reduction as securities which were cum-in- 
terest when the minimum price lists were introduced be- 
came ex-interest. The new minima are different in charac- 
ter. In the first place, they have been fixed ex-interest. 
Secondly, their relation to current market prices has to 
some small extent been arbitrarily determined, so that the 
range of permissible falls from current prices to the new 
minima is smallest among the short-dated stocks and 
widest for the long and undated stocks. The table 
follows : — 








Aug. 23, 1939 











te Mar. 20, 1940 
Mini- ini- 
ed atceenciiaias k 
mum Min mum Marke . Market 
Stock Price, in. | Price; | “Mar Price 
toc Sept. | Mini- |, Price | Mar. 5, less 
27, | m less - 18, 1940 poe een ace 
1938 | Price — 1940 nice | crued 
approx. _ 
Treasury 1°, 1939/41 ...... 96 9734 | 9734 | 9914 | 991o | 99916 | 99716 


10014 | 981lp | 9934 | 9954 | 991g 
Conversion 5% 1944/64 .. 1051g | 1071> | 1103g | 1101g | 1087, 
Nat. Defence 212% 1944/48 | 93 96 95316; 98 9911p | 995g | 995g 
Conversion 212% 1944/49 | 91 9412 | 9334 | 96lo | 98lo [9713,6 
Conversion 3% 1948/53... | 93 941o | 9410 | 99 10034 |190716 | 10033 





Conversion 412% (Assented)| 101 10034 
(64... | 105 10614 


Funding 234% 1952/57... | 90 8812 | 881g | 941o | 96lo | 96lig | 9536 
Natl. Defence 3% 1954/58 | 94 92 9134 | 98 100 9934 | 993, 
War Loan 3% 1955/59...... was nae aa 98 vr 997, | 997, 
Funding 212% 1956/61 ... | 83 81 80516} 8812 | 90loxd/8913;6 | 8913)¢ 
Funding 3% 1959/69 ...... 91 89 883)¢| 95 97xd | 96716 | 96716 
Funding 4% 1960/90 ...... 102 10212 | 10196} 10812 | 112 11133 | 1103, 
VIROEy BM ceccccccccssesesce 103 102 102 107 10912 | 10873 | 10834 
Consols 4% 1957/after...... 101 9812 | 98536} 10512 | 1081 |10711)6) 107516 
War Loan 312% 1952/after | 93 881 | 8715)6| 95 99 /981li¢ 8 
Conversion 312% 1961/after} 92 89 88 95 98 (971g | 97llig 
ocal Loans 3%, 1912/after | 79 74 731ljg| 8212 | 8512 | 8454 | 8434 





L 
Consols 212% 1923/after... | 66 6212 | 6214 | 7012 | 73 | 72716 | 72716 


As a result of the interest factor, it is clear that actual deal- 
ing prices at minimum levels will not usually fall as low 
as the ex-interest minimum. The table shows the effect of 
this factor by re-calculating the market prices on March 
20th of the stocks affected, less net accrued interest. If, at 
any future time, minimum prices became effective, the 
actual fall in gilt-edged stocks would be smaller, to the 
extent of interest accrued in the price. 


* * * 


Interest Rates for the Duration ?—It has been 
suggested that the new minimum price scale can be taken 
as a yardstick of the maximum amount which the Govern- 
ment is prepared to pay, and the investor likely to receive, 
upon war loans. To show how this conception is applied, 
redemption yields have been calculated on gilt-edged stocks 
at their ex-interest minimum prices, and compared with 
the yields currently obtainable and those represented by 
minimum prices which were introduced last August. The 
results are given on next page. 








| Redemption | ption | Redemption 
| “Yield'on | _ Yield-on Yield on 
{Minimum Price,| Market Price, Minimum Price, 
| August, 1939, | March 20, 1940,' March 18, 1940, 
} t 





per cent. per cent. per cent. 
£s. da. £sda | £84 
Conversion 5% 1944/64...... | 317 4 212 7 | 219 7 
Natl. Defence 212% 1944/48 3 2 5 2111 #| #2173 
Conversion 212% 1944/49... 3 6 1 215 6 | 21810 
2» % 1948/53...... | 310 2 21811 | 3 111 
Funding 234% 1952/57 ...... | 313 5 319 | 335 
National Defence 3% 1954/58, 312 3 3 011 | 3 211 
‘ar Loan 3% 1955/59 ...... at 302 +! 3 210 
Funding 212% 1956/61 ...... | 317 0 3010 | 325 
» 3% 1959/69 ......... | 313 4 3410 | 3 5 4 
3» © 4% 1960/90 ......... | 31711 357 | 380 
Victory 4% .........eseseeessees 317 0 378 | 310 0 
Consols 4% 1957/after ...... 4 210 385 | 311 2 
War Loan 312% 1952/after... 319 1(f) 311 Sf) | 313 8(f) 
Conversion 312% 1961/after 4 0 O(f) 311 8&f) | 313 8(f) 
oans 3% 1912/after 4 1 lf) 3 10 10(f) 312 9(f) 
Consols 212% 1923/after...... 4 0 O(f) 3 9 1f) | 310 11(f) 
| 
(f) Flat yield. 


From this table it is evident that the authorities intend to 
preserve maximum yields of about 2 per cent. on five-year 
bonds and are prepared to pay up to 2% per cent. for stocks 
with 5- to 10-year life, 34 to 33 per cent. for 15- to 20-year 
issues, and rather over 33 per cent. on long-term and per- 
petual issues. These rates, it should be pointed out, are 
intended as maxima; there is nothing in the introduction of 
the new minimum price list which rebuts the suggestion 
that the Government should borrow money on cheaper 
terms——or on the same terms for a longer period—if it is 
practicable to do so. 


* * * 


‘* Below the Line ’’ Stocks.—In order to complete 
the record we print below the new minimum prices for 
trustee stocks “ below the line ” compared with those which 
were introduced last August : — 


Aug. 23, Mar.18 Aug.23, Mar.le 
d., 1933-53 1538 1960 Newf'd 3% 1943-63... °86 94 

3% Gtd., 19 2 | m, o 
Bk of England ......-. 289 320 | N. Ire. 334% 1950-54... 96 99 

Egypt. 3% Gtd........... 961. 99 Nyasal’d 3° Guar. 
Greek 217% 1898 ....... 1583, 165 1954-74 .covevsvereenss 8 92 
Guar. 234°, (I.L., 1903) 67 7812 | Nyasal’d 41% 1952-72 10134, 105 
Guar. 234%, Ld.(ire.)... 79 82. | Palestine 5% 1942-67... 10012 104 
Guar. 3% (Irish Land 3% Red. 1986-96 ....... 761. 88 
1903 & 1 ome ata 7582p | Sudan 4% 1974... 98 104 

. 412% Bonds 10. 419% sa 
ra Sa. actatan 1025, 105 1: 314% 1954-589 1232 128 

SATE suessiesigueess 5 ‘ang’ M - 

rons 73801848 ee 1; 79 Do. 4% 1952-72...... 100 104 
Do. 3% 1949-52... 9012 96 Do. 419% 1948-68 ... 9934 104 
D0. 319% scv-sesec.eose 1g 911g | Transvaal 3% 1958..... 9212 96 
Do. 319% 1954-59... 9214 100 | Turkish Gtd.1855(4°,) 98 105 
Do. 4% 1948-53...:.. 104 Ulster 312% 1943 ...... 9714 99 
Do. 412% 1950-55 ... 1013, 107 Do. 412% 1945-75 ... 9834 100 


; 109 | Bo 2%_1980-60..,;;- 10312105 
9 en 10312 | U.K. . Trust 4°, 

eS ISsieTi W020) PAS tcc 98 100 

Further lists will be issued later covering the trustee stocks 


in the Dominion lists. 


* * * 


Selling for Neutrals.—Last week’s reminder to 
members by the Stock Exchange Committee. that enemy 
interests are making strenuous efforts to realise securities 
—-particularly bearer bonds—was couched in much stronger 
terms than similar announcements in the past. It is believed 
that these efforts are made through the medium of agents 
in neutral countries. Hence, members are urged to employ 
the greatest caution in executing selling orders whose source 
cannot be verified “ beyond all reasonable doubt.” Severe 


sanctions would fall upon a member, under the Trading - 


with the Enemy Act, and also under the Stock Exchange 
Rules, who failed to take all possible precautions against 
dealing for the benefit of an enemy. Moreover, a “ tainted ” 
security passes no title to the buyer, and therefore a seller 
would run the risk of making a second delivery if the 
tainted securities were claimed by the Custodian of Enemy 
Property. The Committee has therefore urged members to 
test the evidence of ownership which they obtain, before 
giving their certificate of non-enemy ownership. Evidence 
from any neutral source “which is not thoroughly well 
known,” it is suggested, should be referred to the records 
department. The Trading with the Enemy Branch has this 
week reminded bankers and brokers that they are respon- 
sible for ensuring that, in the case of a sale of bearer 
bonds, no enemy has since September 3, 1939, had any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the bonds, and in the case 
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of registered stocks, that the transfer is not for the benefit 
of an enemy. It has been suggested in market circles that 
there might be some advantage if all bearer securities sold 
on behalf of ostensibly trustworthy neutral holders could 
be delivered via a department of the Stock Exchange. A 
series of irregular transactions which, in isolation, appeared 
innocent, might reveal ground for suspicion if examined 
jointly. 
* * 

News for Railway Shareholders.—It was inevit- 
able that this year’s railway meetings should be cut more 
or less to pattern. The main theme—the financial agree- 
ment—was largely a recapitulation of discussion which 
had become familiar since the White Paper was issued 
early in February. The chairmen have, with one voice, de- 
clared that the agreement is not ideal, and that it does 
involve sacrifice on the part of the railway stockholder. 
Yet the latter can have little ground for dissatisfaction 
with the managements, either on this or any other ground, 
since the war began. Only a limited amount of current 
information is to be found in this year’s speeches, but 
that little is significant. Sir Ronald Matthews disclosed 
Officially that the question of increasing charges is now 
under “ urgent consideration.” In view of the constitution 
of the Pool, his words can be taken to apply to all five 
undertakings. The rise in costs is in fact proving sub- 
stantial. For the London and North Eastern Railway, the 
cost of increased rates of pay granted during 1939, and 
supplemented by the war increase from January Ist, is 
estimated to amount to £2,358,000 in a full year. L.M.S. 
stockholders, however, heard one interesting fact regard- 
ing the movement of traffic during the first eight weeks of 
the year. Despite exceptional conditions, the undertaking 
did 6 per cent. more work and ran 114 million more 
loaded wagon miles, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1939. Merchandise traffic—much of it, of course, 
highly remunerative traffic which has been regained at the 
expense of road transport—is the key to the railway’s 
present operations. The Southern is predominantly a pas- 
senger line; in normal days, its goods traffic represents 
only 25 per cent. of total traffic receipts. Yet the pro- 
portion of goods traffic, as Mr Holland-Martin indicated 
on Wednesday, is steadily increasing, and the passenger 
element of the company’s business to-day is probably 
closely rivalled by the goods side. None of these indica- 
tions of railway business provide a specific clue to the 
present level of Pool net revenues. But they suggest that 
estimates based on Stage 2 earnings may be conservative. 


* * * 


Railways and E.P.T.—At the Great Western Rail- 
way meeting recently, Lord Horne suggested that the 
company’s basis for E.P.T. would not be fixed at a level 
which would be likely to diminish appreciably the amount 
available for distribution on the ordinary stock. This im- 
portant suggestion, to which attention was drawn in The 
Economist of March 2nd, has been followed by a more 
detailed discussion by Lord Stamp at the L.M.S. meeting. 
Lord Stamp suggested that, “inasmuch as there is a general 
presumption that at least 6 per cent. is not unreasonable, 
before profits are called excess profits,” the company antici- 
pated that it would be spared any liability “ until net 
revenues are running much higher than appear likely at 
present.” Earnings of this magnitude would not, in fact, 
be reached until the Great Western maximum in Stage 3 
was exceeded, and would correspond with Pool earnings 
of the order of £60 millions, compared with an annual 
rate of £414 millions for the first four months of control. 
Lord Stamp suggested that if E.P.T. became applicable, 
it would burden railway earnings with a three-deck tax 
arrangement. First, the charging powers of the 1921 Act 
have been taken away. Second, profits in excess of the 
Stage 2 level are to be taxed to the extent of 50 per cent. 
Third, E.P.T. at 60 per cent. would be exacted on the 
excess of profits over the unknown standard level. Hence, 
Lord Stamp argued, the railways should pay to the Gov- 
ernment the larger of the two amounts—the 50 per cent. 
share in revenues above Stage 2, or the E.P.T. charge— 
but not both, and that, he declared, “‘ may indeed prove to 
be the ultimate position.” 
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Company Notes 


Baldwins Report.—The fact that some advance in 
profits has been achieved—not the actual amount of the 
increase—is the most that can be inferred from Baldwins 
accounts. In previous years gross profits and the amount of 
tax provision were recorded separately. On this occasion 
comparison with 1938 is ruled out, sinice profits are shown 
after deducting taxation, including E.P.T. But it is reason- 
able to suppose that the 1939 profit of £445,709, after 
taxation (as shown both in the preliminary statement and in 
the full accounts), reflects an improvement in gross earnings 
over those which provided £473,054 net in 1938. It should, 
however, be recalled that there was a marked setback in 
total profits in 1938, and the comparison of the 1939 results 
with those of a good year like 1937 is even more 
problematical. For 1939, an additional £20,000 for 
depreciation, and about £20,000 more for special expendi- 
ture at collieries, offset the saving of £40,599 interest on 
debenture stocks redeemed during 1938. The final result is 
a modest increase in the rate of equity earnings, and a 
provision of £50,000 is made for contingencies instead of 
for general reserve. Accounts of the past three years are 
analysed below : — 


Years ended December 31, 
3 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
Total profits ............ 808,547 658,054 sen 
Profits after tax ......... 583,547 473,054 445,709 
EXpemse ..........csseeeee 20,530 26,309 46,954 
Depreciation ............ 100,000 100,000 120,000 
Debenture interest...... 57,544 40,599 oan 
Pref. dividends ......... 77,011 74,211 66,533 
Ordinary stock— 
TINE ah. cstssvciceceves 328,462 231,935 212,222 
i cxecscsnssidsnccenare 188,664 180,868 162,158 
Earned Vy cscceceseees 17-4 12:8 13-1 
WUE Se saccdcccosscees 10 10 10 
To res. or conting. ...... 142,763F 50,000 50,000 
Carry-forward............ 42,474 43,541 43,605 


+ Including £40,000 special depreciation. 


The 1939 accounts of Guest Keen Baldwins Iron and Steel, 
who operate the heavy branches of the parent undertaking, 
and 40 per cent. of whose share capital is owned by 
Baldwins, follow similar lines. A profit of £682,782 after 
all taxation compares with £768,492 before charging 
£84,000 for taxation. A small rise in the rate of equity 
earnings is also recorded by this company. It may be noted 
that both companies strike their profits balance after A.R.P. 
expenditure, which may well have been rather heavy. The 
balance-sheet changes of the two companies are not easy to 
interpret. Baldwins show an increase both in stocks and 
debtors, while Guest Keen Baldwins, on the other hand, 
report stocks of £442,493, against £650,064, though debtors 
are more than doubled at £1,283,553. It is possible to 
exaggerate the direct armaments equity of a business of 
this character, but there need be no misgiving about the 
future course of trading profits. Net profits, however, may 
be distinctly vulnerable to E.P.T. Baldwins 4s. units now 
stand at 5s. 44d., to yield £7 9s. per cent.—a return which 
has no immediate speculative attraction. 


* * * 


Home and Colonial Group Progress.—An impres- 
sive rise in _ last year is reported by the Unilever- 
Home and Colonial group of stores. Progress in turnover 
and profits for the first eight months of the year, and excep- 
tionally heavy public buying in the weeks following the 
outbreak of war, have offset by a comfortable margin any 
difficulties that may have been caused by control of certain 
commodities before rationing was introduced, though no 
comment is offered regarding the extent or manner of the 
effect of control on profits. Further benefits have doubtless 
accrued from the extensive reorganisation undertaken in 
recent years. The table on the next page summarises the 
group’s profit and loss accounts. 
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Extracts from the 87th Annual Report 
to be presented to the Shareholders 
at the Annual General Meeting at 
Halifax on Monday. April 1st, 1940. 


ADVANCED ON MORTGAGES 


£12,612,343 
MORTGAGE ASSETS 
£106,519,832 
LIQUID ASSETS 
In Trustee Securities £15,528,696 


Cash at Banks and in Hand £6,407,696 


TOTAL ASSETS 
£129,137,993 


SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS 
£122,780,373 


PROFITS—The balance of profit for the year after 
making provision for all management expenses, 
neenae- Yah, National Defence Contribution, and 
Interest due to Depositors up to the date of the 
accounts and for depreciation amounted to £3,216,122 
Appropriations have been made to Investing Share- 
holders of Interest and Bonus £2,831,628 ; General 
Reserve Fund £325,000 and Staff Superannuation 
Fund £50,000. 


TOTAL RESERVE FUNDS & UNDIVIDED PROFIT 
£5,800,584 


Copy of Balance Sheet Free on Application 


GENERAL MANAGERS 
DAVID W. SMITH, r.c.1.8.  F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, wo. 


HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 





Londen District Office - HALIFAX HOUSE, STRAND. W.C.2 
City Office - 62 MOORGATE,E.C.2 


BIRMINGHAM 26-28 Colmore Row LEEDS 82 Commercial Street 
BELFAST 14 Donegall Square West LIVERPOOL 87 Dale Street 
EDINBURGH _ 175 George Street MANCHESTER 130 Deansgate 
GLASGOW 119 8t. Vincent Street SHEFFIELD 51-55 Surrey Street 







Over 400 Branches throughout the Kingdom 


HALIFAX 
BUILDING 
Tata 


OS Ua 
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Equity Stocks 
Total 
Compan: — Profit 
to a an., aioe — Amount Rate 
. approx.) E.P.T. a a 
' | 
Earned | Paid | Earned | Paid 
£ £ £ £ % % 
Home and Colonial— ° P 
ee 296,494 | 24,000 3,542 Nil 0-2 Nil 
BOSD -ncccccncsenesese 378,455 | 34,000 | 80,322 , 4:4 3 
BDED. crcccccccccccess 446,887 | 42,000 | 140,689 | 120,680 7:5 6 
Maypole Dairy’ 
SED Sicabesnceeceeee 373,902 | 25,000 | 178,796 | 151,083 9-3 
SEED -cucareunbecseeds 405,741 5,000 | 207,610 | 194,250 | 10:5 9 
BDED ccccesceccnnsses 372,437 | 58,000 | 149,861 | 151,083 7:0 
Meadow Dairy— | 
BEND scsspsesucuenee 156,402 | 12,000 | 31,502 | 18,787 9-5 | 5 
ee 154,612 | 14,000 | 30,573 | 18,787 9-3 5 
BED ccncnesccscsones 174,278 | 17,000 | 37,087 | 18,787 12-5 | 5 
Lipton— 
>a 158,253 | 12,000 | 25,903 | 25,903 | 2-3t.f. | 2:3 tf. 
BED conccssbenbeness 195,114 5,000 | 72,248 | 67,500 6:6 6 
BED kncccicsoncnnsss 244,180 | 32,000 | 83,380 | 78,750 7:6 | 7 








* Earnings for equity shown after £10,000 yearly to statutory reserve. 


Comparison with 1938 is affected by provision in 1939 
for E.P.T., by charging N.D.C. before, instead of after, 
striking the total profits balance, and to a very minor extent 
by including 52 instead of 53 weeks’ trading. E.P.T. has, 
in the case of Maypole Dairy, more than offset the real 
advance in profits. The Home and Colonial reference to 
the “ exceptionally heavy imposition for this company ” of 
E.P.T. is fully justified, for 1935, 1936, 1937 were 
thoroughly poor years, owing partly to the expenses of 
reorganisation and partly to difficulties in adjusting prices 
to costs. The extent of Government control is a new and 
major factor which renders the outlook for 1940 unusually 
obscure. At present Home and Colonial 4s. ordinary shares 
yield 6 per cent., at a price of par. 


* * * 


British Insulated Cables. — At the meeting last 
year Sir Alexander Roger declared that British Insulated 
Cables had no large direct interest in armament work. 
This fact may explain the moderate reduction in profits 
from £807,874 to £783,224, but the balance is struck in 
each year after making provision for contingency reserve 
adjustments and, for 1939, after provision for taxation. 
Depreciation has been slightly increased and the earnings 
for the equity are consequently reduced from £539,566 to 
= aes The profits are analysed in the following 
table : — 


Years ended December 31st 


1937 1938 1939 
: . £ £ £ 
Profit after contingencies ...... 821,358 807,874 783,224 
Fees, CEC. wressecccsseccenseeeeeceees 19,726 19,406 17,026 
Depreciation Scuba bssssksbessensens 143,019 156,402 158,617 
ture interest ............... 3 35,000 35,000 
Preference dividend ............ 57,500 57,500 57,500 
Ordinary stock— 

Earned..........ceeccseeseeeereees 566,113 539,566 515,081 
RE bsdkgnkessGghossbiescsnctans , 400,000 000 
Barred Yo vsveesseccsssseeeesnees 31-1 29-6 28-8 

EE "Mes. cube octaboscdbbbiennckab 20 20 20 
TORRONE a iccosiccsscciccvcsccese 100,000 100,000 113,334* 
Carry forward .................000 446,992 486,558 488,305 


* Includes £100,000 to war contingencies reserve. 


Of the total reserve provision of £113,334, the sum of 
£100,000 is earmarked for war contingency reserve. No 
major change is evident from the balance sheet which 
would throw significant light on the company’s current 
trading position. Stocks and work in progress have 
increased from {1,373,768 to £1,588,580, but debtors are 
reduced from £1,736,512 to £1,579,670. The current price 
of the ordinary stock is 86s. and the yield of £4 13s. 
per cent. evidently anticipates the maintenance of the 
total distribution of 20 per cent., of which 5 per cent. has 
been described as cash bonus for each of the last five 


years. 
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Clyde Valley Electrical.—War has not prevented 
Clyde Valley Electrical, whose sales are largely for power, 
from obtaining satisfactory results for 1939. The 12 per 
cent. rise in total operating revenue compares favourably 
with the rate of improvement in earlier years, while unit 
sales advanced from 464 to 529 millions. A rise of no more 
than 8 per cent. in fuel costs to £340,643 is very satisfac- 
tory for such a year as 1939, and generation and distribu- 
tion expenses have increased in smaller proportion than unit 
sales or revenue. Details of expenditure show that charges 
such as A.R.P., staff allowances and rates and taxes have 
played a more important part than prime costs in absorb- 
ing some of the rise in total revenue. After placing 
£50,000 more to contingency fund, there remains only a 
small increase in equity earnings, as shown in the follow‘ng 
table: — 

Years ended December 31 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

Operating revenue................ 1,180,488 1,341,751 1,508,036 
Interest, etc., received ......... 61,312 73,770 67,527 
Generation and distribution ... 487,258 573,080 606,422 
Other expenses ...........+2000+. 236,074 267,643 341,240 
Contingency fund ............... 250,000 250,000 300,000 
Pref. dividend ................0+0+ 58,000 58,000 58,000 
Ordinary stock— 

nome cui suhiseknuntshusibese 210,468 266,798 269,901 

PREES ciiebsavekiasenenancncasonsis 168,000 205,512 252,000 

III sasvedesscscvesanssnses 10-7 11-3 8-9 

BUENOS a ckenispachucvuesensavceses 8 8 8 
Carry forward ..........scseseeees 140,268 161,314¢ 179,215 


+ After £14,920 issue expenses and £25,320 special super- 
annuation. 


The rate of 8.9 per cent. earned in 1939 on the new 
capital of £3,150,000 corresponds to 13.3 per cent. on the 
old capital of £2,100,000, the new shares having ranked 
for dividend in 1938 from the date of payment. Since a 
large item in the extensions programme was expected to 
be completed early in 1939, it is not surprising that capital 
expenditure last year of £135,797 (after allowing for credits 
of £89,170) was on a smaller scale than the £533,968 
spent in 1938. The nature and area of the company’s 
supply suggests that prospects for the current year are com- 
paratively good. At a current price of 37s. 6d. the £1 units 
yield £4 Ss. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


South London Electric Supply.—The 1.8 per cent. 
increase in unit sales to 69.8 millions reported by South 
London Electric for 1939 is admittedly much smaller than 
in previous years. That sales should have risen at all, how- 
ever’, is a pleasant surprise. In the absence of comment in 
the report, it may be presumed that the effect of evacuation 
on an area with a predominantly industrial population 
such as Lambeth has proved less serious than the large- 
scale closing of premises on the other side of the Thames. 
Total revenue rose in a higher proportion than unit sales 
to £456,398, against £427,665. The increase in costs is 
very moderate—current purchased cost only £209,100, 
against £207,759—and, in spite of increases in financial 
charges, the rather unexpected outcome of the year’s trad- 
ing is a rise in ordinary stock earnings from £44,768 to 
£51,838, or from 8.9 per cent. to 11.4 per cent. It should 
be recalled, however, that 1938 earnings showed a dis- 
appointing reduction compared with 1937. The year’s gross 
dividend payment of £6 13s. 1d. per cent. is described as 
equivalent to 7 per cent.—the standard rate, paid in each 
of the seven preceding years. In addition to a small 
allocation of £2,000 to the contingency fund, £19,508 is 
placed to No. 2 Reserve, which now stands at £88,269. 
The company has been conservatively adding to this 
reserve instead of paying more than the standard dividend, 
and now has in hand an amount equal to over 16 per cent. 
actual on the ordinary capital. In the latest balance sheet 
the chief change (other than the normal increase in capital 
expenditure) is a rise from £95,000 to £205,000 in the 
loan from County of London Electric Supply, who have 
a large interest in South London, and supply the company 
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HE DAILY EXPRESS is the most 
popular newspaper in Britain and the 
greatest newspaper in the world. 
It is read in every fourth home in the country. 
It has always been planned to send the Daily 
Express to half the homes in Britain. 
That hope may be realised before long. 
* * * 
The Sunday Express was founded in 1919 
and has become the most formidable of the 
Sunday papers. 
It has been the most 
remarkable story of de- 
veloping sale and grow- 
ing influence in all the 
records of Fleet Street. 
s: F° =< 
The publication of the 
Express newspapers 
takes place in three 
centres—London, 
Manchester and Glas- 
gow. 
In the twenty years that 
have been spent in 
building up this great 
enterprise, three new 
plants have been erected. 
Each of them has been based upon a single 
model, the famous Daily Express building in 
Fleet Street, which has served as an example 
to architects ever since it was completed in 


1931. * * x 

Production requires 93 presses. No other 
newspaper in the world uses nearly so many. 
110 linotypes are operated to secure the 
speed of type setting, essential to rapid 
handling of - or 


* 

The Daily Express has a standby plant 
adjoining the Evening Standard building. 
That is, equipment which will be put into 
use if emergency requires it. 

A new building was put up with ample press 
room capacity. This building is therefore 
essentially an Express undertaking, and it 


ISSUED BY THE EXPRESS NEWSPAPERS 
MANCHESTER : 


LONDON : 


Lord Beaverbrook keeps in 
touch every day with each of 
the three main offices and 
with every department of 
the enterprise. 

And, in his discussions with 
the executives of the news- 


paper, he looks upon him- 
self as the spokesman of the 
readers. 
He says now, as he has said 
throughout his business life: 
‘ Keep faith with the public.’ 





has been carried to a conclusion since the 
outbreak of war. 

The construction is believed to be on fire- 
proof and bombproof lines. This Daily 
Express standby plant was the first of the so- 
called bombproof buildings projected and 
brought to completion since the war menace 
has arisen. In this emergency plant there are 
now available, for the production of the 
Express Newspapers, 50 presses and 39 lino- 
type machines. 

On the South side of the 
river, the Daily Express 
maintains a_ small 
standby plant giving 
access to I2 presses. 


> & @ 


Between the headquar- 
ters in London and the 
plants in Manchester 
and Scotland, the 
Express relies upon a 
magnificent system for 
the transmission of news. 
There are telegraphic 
circuits, private  tele- 
phone lines with three separate telephone 
exchanges, Creed machines and telegraphic 
transmission of photographs. 

By these means, the readers of the news- 
paper are assured of the same degree of 
service in every centre. The news is 
never late. * * * 


At Leatherhead in Surrey, an efficient 
installation of listening towers is the most 
complete and extensive wireless plant of any 
newspaper anywhere. There is no other plant 
in Great Britain rivalling this Express 


station. * * * 


An alternative system of transmission to 
Northern plants is now under construction 
at Cherkley, Leatherhead, with facilities for 
continuous publication in case of enemy 
attack on London. 


GLASGOW 
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with current. It is unlikely that supply companies in any 
part of London will be prosperous this year, but the com- 
pany’s experience in 1939 was certainly heartening and its 
distribution policy suitably cautious. On the basis of a 
7 per cent. gross dividend, the £1 units yield £6 4s. 6d. 
per cent., at 22s. 6d. 


* * * 


South Metropolitan Report.— South Metro- 
politan Electric is another London supply company to 
succeed in maintaining sales despite the war. The report 
points out that during the first eight months of 1939 unit 
sales increased by 10 millions, but the subsequent setback 
reduced the improvement over the whole year to 2 millions, 
or about 1 per cent. Total revenue, however, rose by 8 per 
cent. to £907,380. This satisfactory increase of £66,288 
in income was diminished by over one-third by the rise 
in generation, current purchase and distribution expenses. 
The fall of £29,094 in equity earnings is to be ascribed 
entirely to various financial charges. Depreciation and 
sinking funds require £24,721 more, and debenture interest 
and preference dividends absorb substantially more than in 
1938 owing to payment for a full year on £500,000 34 per 
cent. debenture stock and 500,000 third preference shares 
issued in July, 1938. The revenue accounts of the past 
three years are analysed below : — 


Years ended December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
Unit sales ......ccsseeee. mns. 167-2 179-8 - 
£ 

Total income ...............06+ 725,479 841,092 907,380 
Generation, purch., & dist. 384,491 457,121 482,071 
Other expenses ............... 103,436 120,172 137,204 
Depreciation, etc. ............ 90,118 108,431 133,152 
Debenture interest ............ 38,750 42,871 56,250 
Pref. dividends ............... 16,500 21,199 36,500 
Ordinary stock— 

NE sii icc bs sivaneeeaeesones 92,184 91,297 62,203 

SEEN ciais cos becaaksnsibcscuenee 69,750 69,750 67,070 

PE  csoscvosnivcnncese 12-9 12:8 8-0 

STNG pcncoosnbexuapcnnesd 9 9 9* 
General, No. 2, and contin- 

gencies reserves ............ 17,500 10,000 7,500 
Special debits (net) ......... 1,625 7,626 1,625 

forward...............00. 43,516 47,437 33,445 


* 3 per cent. interim less tax at 5s. 6d., final of £5 13s. 1d. 
per cent. less tax at 7s. 


On the analogy of other companies who have allowed for 
the change in tax since their interim payments, the divi- 
dend of £8 13s. 1d. per cent. is equivalent to the 9 per 
cent. distribution that has been paid for many years. This 
time, however, the dividend is slightly short-earned, and 
allocations to contingency and No. 2 reserves are made 
possible only by a draft on the carry-forward. The amount 
now represented by No. 2 reserve is not separately shown 
in the balance-sheet but is merged with general reserve. 
With little prospect of buoyancy in unit sales, and with 
higher charges on new capital which the war is preventing 
from earning a full return, the company appears largely to 
depend on increased electricity prices if it is to maintain the 
usual dividend. The £1 ordinary shares are owned by 
County of London Electric, and the 7 per cent. first 
preference shares now stand at 30s. 


* * * 


Bournemouth and Poole.—This company’s elec- 
tricity supply is predominantly for domestic consumption, 
but its area is not markedly vulnerable to the effects of war. 
A 3 per cent. rise in total income, from £523,028 in 1938 
to £540,950 in 1939, somewhat understates the under- 
taking’s real progress, for sales were 8 per cent. higher at 
72.3 million units. During 1938, however, charges were 
reduced, and no doubt the latest accounts show the effect 
of these reductions over a longer period. A satisfactory, and 
unexpected, feature of the report is a small decrease in 
current purchased and distribution costs, from £221,693 to 
£216,490. Additional charges for rates and taxes, deprecia- 
tion, and a special tax provision, however, more than offset 
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the increase in gross trading profit, and earnings for the 
ordinary stock are reduced to £74,421, against £84,413, 
and are equivalent to 14.6 per cent. against 15.6 per cent. A 
final dividend of £8 6s. 2d. per cent. follows an interim 
of 6 per cent., and although the report offers no comment 
on this point, on the analogy of other companies who have 
allowed for the change in income tax since the interim was 
paid, the total 1939 payment would correspond to 15 per 
cent. gross, which Bournemouth and Poole has paid for 
many years past. The experience of Richmond (Surrey) 
Electric Light is less satisfactory than that of the parent 
company, though dividends from this subsidiary form a 
relatively small part of the parent company’s revenue. 
Unit sales of the Richmond undertaking are 3 per cent. 
lower, and after meeting increased costs, the dividend is 
reduced from 7 per cent. to 6 per cent. and is barely 
covered by earnings. The long-term effects of war on 
electricity consumption in residential areas in the provinces 
are not clear, but in the current year the Bournemouth 
and Poole undertaking may experience greater difficulty in 
avoiding cost increases. On a 15 per cent. dividend, the 
£1 units yield £4 16s. at the current price of 62s. 6d. 





* * * 


Northampton Electric Results.— The only trace of 
war conditions to be found in this company’s accounts is 
the increased provision for taxes and rates. Actual operat- 
ing results are entirely satisfactory. The 15 per cent. rise 
in the number of units sold to 108.8 millions is the largest 
since 1936, and sales of current realised £462,011 against 
£424,259, though other operating revenue was lower than 
in 1938, Coal costs increased by only 3 per cent., and the 
greater part of the rise in prime costs (which is no more 
than proportionate to the increase in revenue from sales 
of current) is due to repairs and maintenance charges. The 
effect of higher expenditure, however, is to produce a fall 
in equity earnings from £121,886 to £108,208, in contrast 
with the rise from £465,041 to £488,221 in total operating 
revenue, coupled with a saving of £13,833 in deprecia- 
tion. Generation and distribution costs account for £13,498 
of the increase in expenses, but the chief factors are rates 
and taxes (including E.P.T.) which absorb £36,742 more. 
Even this setback in net profits leaves the usual 10 per cent. 
dividend (an additional “jubilee” bonus of 1 per cent. 
was paid a year ago) well covered, for equity earnings re- 
present 13.8 per cent. against 15.2 per cent. in 1938. 
Meanwhile, the continued growth in fixed assets has led 
to a fairly restricted cash position. Capital expenditure in 
1939 amounted to £257,422, including £167,790 for 
machinery alone, against £123,310 in 1938, and a bank 
overdraft of £48,491 compares with £17,305 a year earlier. 
So far as the past year is a guide, prospects for 1940 
should be favourable. The £1 units yield £4 14s. per cent. 
at the current price of 42s. 6d. 


* * * 


‘¢ Chartered ’’ Report.—The report of British South 
Africa Company to September last shows that the com- 
pany’s income was approximately maintained, but that 
after writing off £33,428 from investments, compared with 
£9,623 in the previous year, net profit amounted to 
£377,466, against £402,573. The directors have main- 
tained the distribution at 1s., together with a bonus of 3d. 
per share, and the balance carried forward is reduced by 
approximately £20,000 to £578,927. Increased amounts 
were received from copper and other royalties, and since 
the average price of copper was higher during the year, at 
£43 8s. 9d. per ton, against £39 18s. 11d. per ton, the 
rate of payment increased. Figures for the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways Company, which is controlled by “ Chartered” 
through the Rhodesia Railways Trust, show that gross 
revenue fell from £5,030,636 to £4,481,176, and since 
comparatively little reduction was effected in working 
costs, net earnings were rather heavily reduced from 
£1,920,273 to £1,386,843. These results, however, follow 
from the reduction in charges to the Rhodesian copper 
companies from October 1, 1938. Investments stand at 
£7,847,150, against £8,061,682 at the end of September, 
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1938, but they showed a depreciation of £716,373, whereas 
in the previous year market values exceeded book values. 
Some recovery, however, has presumably been recorded 
since September last. A high rate of output at the copper 
mines should benefit the “ Chartered ” Company, both by 
way of royalties and possibly indirectly from the Rhodesia 
Railways holding. But profitable share dealing opportuni- 
ties may be few. The maintenance of the distribution, 
however, is an encouraging point for the 15s. ordinary 
shares, which now stand at 20s. 9d. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts, on page 551, again shows a 
rise in total profits, but a fall in net profits. Total profits 
of the 69 companies are 44 per cent. higher at £13,521,000, 
while at £5,915,000 net profits are 84 per cent. lower. 
Aggregate total profits of 497 companies reporting in 1940 
to date are £109,622,000, against £104,161,000, or 5 per 
cent. more, and net profits of £60,879,000, against 
£63,284,000, show a decline of 4 per cent. The week’s 
results are discussed in preceding Notes, and on page 532 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of Com- 
pany meetings will be found from page 537 of this issue. 
Points discussed at the London, Midland and Scottish, 
London North-Eastern and Southern Railway company 
meetings are referred to in earlier notes. At the United 
Kingdom Temperance meeting Sir Ernest Benn reported 
that although the claims experienced last year were heavier 
than in 1938, the office had in numbers only 78.6 per 
cent. of the claims expected under its stringent new tables. 
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Mr Robert E. Dickinson reported that after creating a 
contingency reserve of £200,000 against mortgages, pro- 
perties and ground rents, the assets of National Provident 
Institution were fully worth their book figure. At the 
North Eastern Electric meeting, Mr R. P. Sloan referred 
to the “ artificial depression ” of the electricity supply in- 
dustry owing to war, and urged that the burden of rates 
falling on the industry should be more equitably distri- 
buted. Sir Robert Renwick sounded a frank note of warn- 
ing to shareholders of County of London Electric that 
some reduction in dividend might be inevitable if adverse 
conditions continued. The board of the Hungarian General 
Creditbank reported a further increase in current busi- 
ness last year. Deposits were 316 million pengés against 
298 million pengés at the end of 1938. At the London 
Brick meeting Sir P. Malcolm Stewart described the diffi- 
culties in the brick trade last year and announced the 
discontinuance of the 11-year old practice of declaring 
quarterly dividends. Mr Colin F. Campbell referred to 
important orders for submarine cables received by Tele- 
graph Construction and Maintenance Company. At the 
Consolidated Mines Selection meeting Mr S. S. 
Taylor emphasised the part the company and Anglo- 
American Corporation had played in providing funds 
for Western Reefs. Shareholders of San Francisco Mines 
of Mexico were informed by Mr C. T. Pott that Mexican 
taxes paid during the past year were equivalent to over 
£150,000, although there were no available profits sub- 
ject to Mexican income tax. The burden of taxation was 
also stressed by Mr Robert Annan at the Konongo Gold 
Mines meeting. Of the rise in the price of gold of 18s. 
per ounce, only 5s. 9d. accrues to the company. At the 
Lancashire Steel meeting, Mr John E. James pointed out 
that slightly more than one-half of the group’s trading 
profit had been reserved for taxation. Shareholders of 
Davis and Timmins were informed that orders in hand at 
the end of last year were nearly three times higher than 
at the end of 1938. 


EXCHANGES 





London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE announcement of new minimum 
prices was unfortunately timed for the 
market on Monday, for it was received 
before dealings had started in the new 
War Loan and indeed before any indica- 
tion had been given about the success of 
the issue. The Hitler-Mussolini meeting 
and the Scapa raid were depressing 
factors. Some recovery in spirit oc- 
curred on Tuesday and there was little 
change to report on Wednesday, but it 
is evident that the volume of business 
has shrunk appreciably in advance of 
the four-day holiday. Some observers 
feel, moreover, that until the call on 
the new War Loan is out of the way 
relatively quiet conditions are likely to 
continue. 


* 


In the gilt-edged market the chief 
feature was the start of dealings in 
3 per cent. War Loan, which opened 
at par and retreated all day to 4 dis- 
count, though the recovery on Wed- 
nesday took the scrip to }+ discount. 
Fairly sharp falls in other gilt-edged 
stocks ranging up to a point in Old 
Consols were also recorded, though 
there was a fractional recovery later. 

The majority of foreign bonds were 
lower at first but on Tuesday Japanese 
and Brazilian issues were steadier. 
The market indulged its fancy by 
marking German bonds higher on 


Peace prospects and Italian bonds lower 
On war prospects. 


Home rails fell sharply at first, for 
though selling pressure was small the 
market completely lacked support. 
Marginal preference stocks fell as much 
as two points in some cases. 


The setback in gilt-edged caused by 
the minimum price announcement and 
by political developments had reper- 
cussions in the industrial market, 
which began the week in depressed 
fashion. The general moderate mark- 
ing-down of prices, however, was 
mainly of a precautionary character 
and not due to any selling pressure. 
As the holidays approached, business 
became idle but the undertone was 
noticeably steadier, and prices tended 
to recover slowly. Apart from some 
selective buying in advance of divi- 
dend announcements, especially of 
Swan Hunter, iron and steel shares 
were dull at first, and then improved, 
both in activity and price, on some of 
the company results published in mid- 
week. Swan Hunter rose as much as 
3s. on the dividend. Coal shares were 
firm. More interest than of late was 
shown in motor shares, but movements 
among aircraft issues were mixed. In 
common with other sections, textiles 
eased on Monday and showed no 
marked signs of recovery. Rayon shares 
became steadier after early weakness. 
Brewery shares lost fractionally at first, 
and then held their ground. Distillers 
have become firmer. Tobacco shares 
were neglected but relatively steady. 
Miscellaneous issues followed the 
general trend, while shipping shares 
_ a little lower, except Lamport and 

olt. 


The oil section showed a tendency 
similar to other markets, the leaders 
tending to recover in mid-week. Anglo- 
Iranian were the most sensitive, while 
Burmah Oil were consistently steady. 
At first, there were fractional declines 
in rubber shares, followed by a dull 
though firm period. Tea shares sagged 
on small scattered sales. 

The mining market made a mixed 
showing. Among Kaffirs, the develop- 
ing mines gave way on Monday and 
were depressed by the announcement 
that the West Wit. mines do not rank 
for the amortisation concession granted 
to “outside” mines. There was, how- 
ever, a steadier tone in mid-week, helped 
by Cape buying. The dividend-payers 
moved within narrow limits. Rhodesian 
copper shares sagged to start with, and 
then showed a firmer tendency. The 
setback in, the metal price depressed 
tin shares moderately. 
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New York 


PEACE is the biggest bear point for Wall 
Street nowadays, and appreciable sell- 
ing of steel, aircraft and motor shares 
resulted directly from peace talk over 
the week-end. Conditions later were 
steadier, though the market is paying 
much closer attention to developments 
in Europe than to domestic events. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
pany, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES _ 





| High | 28, 14, 
| Jan. | Jan. | 1940 | 1940 1940 
; 31] 3 | 
i 
347 Ind’ls ... 105-8 |111-4 | 106-8|108-0 (107-8 
32 Rails ...... | 28-3 | 30-7 | 28-8) 29-3 | 28-9 
40 Utilities :: | 87-3 | 89-4 | 87-6) 86-7 | 87-6 
rae ere 
419 Stocks ... | 90 94-8 91:1) — | 91-8 
Av. yield* ... 4.584 4-30%'4-58% 453% '4-54% 
“whieh | Low ! | 
* 50 Common Stocks. 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON STOcKs =e = = 100) 





Mar. 7| Mar. 8M Mar. 9| Mar. 11 Mar. 12|Mar. 13 


119-1 1 118-6 | 118°5 119-0 | 119-1 119-0 


1940 ac; 123° ‘7 January ard. Low: 116°3 
January 31st. 


ToTaL DEALINGS IN New YORK 








| Stock Exchange 
1940 | 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
March 14 wsesseeeee 660 | 6,020 
> Oe askcskhanens 880 2 
= ene 480 | 3,010 
> BD idanssnbeen 510 | 4,910 
* OD ssssnenbsons 650 | 4,830 





Close Latest Close Latest 
Mar. Mar. . Mar. 
14, 20, 14, 20, 
1940 1940 1940 
1, Rails and aa ee 11 1m 
Transport ocony Vac. 8 8 
i amen 2234 Stan. Oil 4 
Balt. & Ohio.. 5 5 |Stan. OUN.J. 44 441, 
Ches. & Ohio 395g 39 | Texas ......... 8 


Pac. 713 758 Briggs ereecccees ss ae 
1,|Chrysler ...... 2 
Paani R228 UIE” $8 $31 


4 
Southern Rly. 161g 151, 


Alli 
Communications Dupont ...... 186 
87g|Gen. Electric. 385gx 3833 
Con. lg... | West’hse Elec 11112 112 
Col. Gas & El. 55g 512 American Con 11519 
it. Harvester 5714 SSiex 
331g ao Manvle 721, ... 
Pub Serv N.J. 4112 4158/Corn Prods. . 6214 ... 
United Corp.. me 2 |J.I. Case &Co. 6834 67 
Un. Gas Imp. 1313 13 |Glidden ...... 1712 17 
Amer. Tel. . P raege 17112) Celanese of A.2934x 30 
a Tel.For. 414 41s|Bastm’n Kdk. 15212 15034 
Westn. Union 231g 22 | Loews ........ 3514 
Radio .......... 534 ... 20th Cen. Fox 115s 12 


3. Extractive and 
Metal oy “ : 5. Retail Trade, etc. 

Am. Rol. Mill 1454 1418) Mont. Ward.. 541 
Beth. Steel .... 7554 7518) Sears Roebck. 841g 8434 
Republic St. . 2012 Woolworth ... 4113 4034 
U.S. Steel ... 5634 55lp Nat. Dairy ... 167g 167g 
Am. Metal ... 2312 2414/am. Tob. B.. 8912 
Am. Sencking 497, 49 | Not. Distillers 2455 245g 


Cerro de Pas. - 3512 
le Pas.. 2 4 
Int. Nicke Nickel ... 351g ... |©- Fimance 
3612 ... |Comcl. Credit 461, ... 
v: Ss. S. Smelt... co Com. Inv. Tr. 5434 


In cases sion no price is shown nn 
March 20th, securities have been requisi- 
tioned by the Treasury. 
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Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 23, 1940 Capital versions Money 
To the Public.......... Nil ‘ 
To Shareholders ...... 71,228 si... 142,456 
By S.E. Introduction. Nil . Nil 
Ry Permission to Deal 107,875... 114,899 


Savings Certs., week 


to March 16, 1940 3,000,000 3,000,000 
3% Defence Bonds 

Exch. receipts, week 

to March 16, 1940 4,150,000 4,150,000 


Including Excluding 


Year to date — — 
1940 (New Basis) ........ 722,484,016 369,528,883 
1939 (New Basis)........+ 32,031,567 31,815,502 
1940 (Old Basis).......... 718,303,433 365,548,300 
1939 (Old Basis) ......... 19,849,323 19,633,258 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


1940 (New Basis) 369,160,381 368,502 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 23,360,921 8,255,481 200,000 
1940 (Old Basis) 365,405,844 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 15,945,902 3,487,356 200,000 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. —_ Ord. 


1940 (New Rasis) 365,460,006 336,677 3,732,200 
1939 (New Basis) 16,720,169 1,555,046 13,540,287 
1940 (Old Rasis) 364,830,000 77,500 — 640,800 
1939 (Old Basis) 13, 547, 435 867,697 5,218,126 


Note.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘‘ New Basis ”’ 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
After maintaining net profits, COURAGE 
AND COMPANY are paying 17 per cent., 
against 18 per cent., and placing an 
increased amount to contingency reserve. 
The full report of CAMMELL LAIRD 
AND COMPANY shows that total profits 
for 1939 are nearly 40 per cent. higher, at 
£606,514. Work in progress has risen 
from [128,744 to £169,725 net. 
BRITISH THOMSON - HOUSTON 
COMPANY, who are again paying 7 per 
cent., report an increase both in 
new orders and in output during 1939. 
Reduced demand for domestic gas ap- 
pliances has halved the profits of RADIA- 
TION, LTD., for armament work since 
received has not sufficed to offset the 
decline. After recording a satisfactory 
improvement in profits, COOPER 
McDOUGALL AND ROBERTSON are 
repeating their 5 per cent. dividend. While 
1939 sales were much affected by the war, 
HOOVER, LTD., report that the factory 
is going over to Government contracts. 
Increased demand for their products, 
especially since the war started, has sub- 
stantially increased the 1939 profits of 
RUBEROID COMPANY. VAUXHALL 
MOTORS are reducing their dividend, 
though there has been a large increase in 
total profits. Good results are reported by 
most of the heavy industries. LANARK- 
SHIRE STEEL total profits, for instance, 
have risen from £107,124 to £147,793. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mercantile Bank of India.—Profits 
increased from £192,443 to £195,869 
during 1939. Final dividend on “A,” 
“B” and “‘ C ” shares is 6 per cent., and 
again makes 12 per cent. To pensions, 
£13,000 (£12,000); premises, £25,000 
(£20,000) ; contingency reserve, £30,000 
(same) ; forward, {£179,639 
(£177,770). 


Courage and Company, Ltd.—Net 
profit £352,090 for 1939 (against £349,550 
for 1938). A final dividend of 11 per cent. 
is recommended on the ordinary stock 
(making 17 per cent. for the year, against 
18 per cent.), £89,471 is transferred to 
various reserves (against £85,744), and 
£111,401 is carried forward (against 
£111,283). 
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Firth (Thos.) and John Brown.— 
After taxation and contingencies, net profit 
for 1939 was £508,460 (against £515,056). 
Final dividend, 114 per cent. on ordinary 






‘shares, making 174 per cent. tax free for 


the year (unchanged) ; to reserves : general, 
£100,000 ; stock, £50,000 (both as before) ; 
carry forward, £129,182 (£87,572). 


Cammell Laird and Company.— 
Trading profit, 1939, £448,151 (£286,879) ; 
income from investments, {£157,947 
(£149,740) ; depreciation, £55,663 
(£56,616); tax reserves, £300,000 
(£100,000); net profit, £225,394 
(£253,907) ; ordinary dividend maintained 
at 10 per cent. ; to general reserve, £100,000 
(same) ; carry forward, £60,329 (£65,023). 


Coltness Iron Company.—Net profit 
1939, £177,522 (£224,516). Redemption 
and depreciation, £85,000 (same). 
Pensions, £2,500 (£5,500). To ordinary 
reserve, £25,000 (£35,000). Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 2313 to 20 per cent. 
Carry forward, £259,860 (£253,713). 


Sir William Arrol and Company.— 
Net profit 1939, £78,538 (£95,494). Ordi- 
nary dividend maintained at 25 per cent. 
To reserve, £30,000 (£50,000). Carry for- 
ward, £41,055 (£29,121). 


Associated Electrical Industries.— 
This company earned £1,470,265 in 1939, 
(against £1,399,499). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 10 per cent.; to dividend 
equalisation, £100,000 (making it 
£300,000); to depreciation, £234,956 
(£229,934) ; taxation, £758,226 (£505,257); 
carry forward, £253,118 (£251,647). 


Skefko Ball Bearing Company.— 
Final dividend 12} per cent., free of tax, 
making 20 per cent., free of tax, for 1939, 
This compares with 30 per cent., tax free, 
for 1938, but is payable on capital increased 
to £800,000 by the 60 per cent. scrip bonus 
of June 1939. Net profit, £253,396, 
against £251,168 for 1938. 


British Aluminium Company, Ltd. 
—Net profit, 1939, £647,546 (£607,670) ; 
to depreciation reserve, £50,000 (same) ; 
reserve, —" ox an 3 ordinary 
dividend again per cent.; carry 
forward, £176, 640 rT 094) 


Smith and Nephew Associated 
Companies.—Profit 1939, £122,311 
(£130,537). Income tax, £42,709 
(£35,921). Issue expenses, £1,252 (nil). 
Dividend 18} against 16? per cent. Carry 
forward £61,658 (£44,245, after £13,500 
to reserve). 


Vauxhall Motors, Ltd.—Trading 
profit 1939, £2,095,681 (£1,624,942). To 
taxation, £522,309 (£262,475). Net profit, 
£440,735 (£430,699). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 20 to 15 per cent. Carry 
forward, £1,283,235 (£996,174). 


Hoover, Ltd.—Net profit 1939, 
£248,412 (£338, 515). Taxes, £148,000 
(£120,000). Ordinary dividend reduced 
from 25 to 15 per cent. Carry forward, 
£20,361 (£20,018). A year ago £50,000 
was placed to general reserve. 


Lewis’s Investment Trust.—Profit 
year to February 29, 1940, £294,352 
(£279,364). To: general reserve, £10,000 
(same) ; note redemption, £15,000 (same) ; 
debenture redemption, £9,444 (£8,995) ; 
investment reserve, £10,000. Dividend 
maintained at 17} per cent. on a capital 
higher by £58,750. 


Crown Mines.—Working profit, 1939, 

£3,082,401 (£3,068,446); dividend 190 

per cent. for year, as before; including 

sundry receipts, total net profit, before tax, 

was £3,098,300 (£3,105,153); to tax, 
1,229,902 (f1 209,565) ; carry forward, 
664,198 (£662,779). 


Ooregum Gold Mining Company of 
India.—Profits, 1939, £103,826 (£56,742); 
to tax reserve, £25,000 (£9,300) ; ordinary 
dividend raised from 5 to 12} per cent. ; 
participating preference dividend raised 
from 15 to 22} per cent. 


(Continued on page 550) 
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Distribution of Steel.—The machinery for the dis- 
tribution of home-produced and imported steel is to be 
drastically revised from April 1st. Under the licensing 
system in operation since the outbreak of the war licences 
have been issued for purposes deemed to be essential, with- 
out reference to delivery dates. Its chief defects are that 
it neither ensures the distribution of steel according to 
the relative importance of the purposes for which it is 
being used nor provides for delivery at fixed dates. The 
result has been that holders of licences have been com- 
peting with each other in an effort to obtain early delivery. 
The new system eliminates these defects. Broadly, it pro- 
vides for the “ marrying ” of supplies to requirements dur- 
ing quarterly periods trom April 1st. The quantity and 
qualities of steel expected to become available will in future 
be estimated at quarterly intervals. Supplies are then allo- 
cated to the various consumers with due regard to the 
relative importance of the purposes for which they will be 
used. Each consumer will therefore know exactly how much 
steel he will be able to obtain during each quarter and he 
will be certain of delivery, provided that the forecasts of 
supplies are reasonably accurate. The consumers themselves 
have been grouped under Government Departments which, 
in conjunction with the Iron and Steel Control, will be 
responsible for the supplies of finished steel to them. The 
new machinery for the distribution of steel is undoubtedly 
a considerable improvement on the licensing system 
hitherto in force, for it will make for increased efficiency 
in distribution. But the mere equation of demand to supply 
does not in itself ensure the most effective utilisation of our 
steel supplies. Final authority in determining the alloca- 
tion of supplies for the different purposes will presumably 
rest largely with the Central Priority Committee, subject 
to reference to the Cabinet. 


* * * 


Recruitment of Small Firms.—Preparations are 
now being made to bring the smaller industrial establish- 
ments into the munitions supply organisation. The offers of 
capacity of all those firms that wish to be considered for 
the production of munitions are now to be examined 
through the medium of the Area Advisory Committees 
and the Area Boards which have been or are now being 
set up. The Area Boards consist of representatives of the 
Admiralty, the Air Ministry, the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service and the Ministry of Supply; it is 
possible that representatives of the Board of Trade will 
be added in the interests of export trade. The duties of 
the Area Boards are: to secure the rapid, effective and 
continuous co-ordination of the efforts of all Government 
Officials in each area concerning the production of war 
stores; to provide for the speedy exchange of information 
between Government Departments and the Area Advisory 
Committees; to settle by agreement all local difficulties 
likely to delay output; to transmit to headquarters propo- 
sals for the utilisation of additional capacity found in the 
area concerned, and to advise headquarters on the adjust- 
ment of difficulties over priority of contracts. The Area 
Boards are advised by Area Advisory Committees which 
consist of representatives of the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation and of the Trade Union Congress General 
Council. Their principal task is to advise the Area Boards 
concerning improvements in the efficiency of production of 
anything required by the Ministry of Supply and the De- 
fence Departments, and to assist them in overcoming local 
difficulties. They are to consider and propose recommenda- 
tions except on matters which are properly the concern of 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service or are 
normally handled by the joint organisation of employers 
and trade unions. The Committees have been supplied with 
details of various articles for which additional manufactur- 
Ing capacity is required and which it is thought the smaller 
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firms could produce; they are to make recommendations 
to the Area Boards concerning firms which, in their view, 
could undertake this work. The Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of British 
Industries are collaborating with the Ministry of Supply in 
the task of recruiting the smaller firms to the munitions 
supply organisation. 


Leather Control.—In peacetime about 40 per cent. 
of the hides, calfskins and sheepskins used in the British 
leather industries are home grown; all the goatskins are 
imported. The task of the leather control is therefore two- 
fold: to control the distribution of the native supply and to 
secure sufficient imported hides to meet the largely in- 
creased demand from the services for boots and leather 
equipment. An imported hide pool was formed in October, 
through which pass all offers for imported hides. Competi- 
tion between British buyers has therefore been eliminated 
and prices paid to overseas producers for hides have been 
fairly stable since October; the price delivered in this 
country has risen with the fall in sterling and the increase 
in freight and insurance costs. Prices paid for British hides 
have been fixed at the same comparative level as those 
paid for imported hides. The control over the distribution 
of leather is exercised at the tanners’ yards; those particu- 
lar classes of leather required for the services can only be 
delivered against certificates issued to manufacturers hold- 
ing Government contracts or engaged in the export trade. 
The export of leather and leather manufactures is being 
particularly fostered; a Leather Export Group Council has 
been formed, and supplies of leather for export are given 
equal priority with those for Government contracts. 


* * * 


The magnitude of the Leather Control’s task can be 
illustrated from the statistics for army boots. During the 
next three months army boots will be delivered at the rate 
of 261,000 pairs a week; before the war the army required 
between 150,000 and 200,000 pairs of boots each year. 
Nearly two million pairs of boots are also being manufac- 
tured for the French army. Production of sole leather has 
been increased by 40 per cent. since last September to meet 
this huge demand for boots and for repair leather, and 
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output is still expanding. The supply of upper leather has 
also had to be much increased, and a number of firms who 
formerly made upholstery leather for cars have turned their 
plant over to the production of upper leather. So far the 
Leather Control has managed to provide enough leather to 
supply most of the civilian industries, though there have 
been temporary shortages of certain types of leather. The 
production of civilian footwear is, however, limited by the 
diversion of plant to Government contracts, and the 
Ministry of Supply (of which the Leather Control is one 
department) is considering the adoption of standard types 
of the heavier footwear for the civilian trade; such a reduc- 
tion in styles might help to conserve leather supplies and 
might also partly offset the rise in prices caused by dearer 
imported hides and the substitution of different types of 
leather for those usually employed. 


* * * 


Shipping and Shipbuilding Costs.—The war has 
brought a marked rise in the cost of running and building 
merchant ships. Even before the war the trend of running 
costs was upwards; in April, 1939, for example, the 
average daily cost of operating a deep-sea tramp vessel 
was 25 per cent. higher than in 1935. An inquiry made by 
the shipping industry in connection with its negotiations 
with the Ministry of Shipping on the rates of hire for re- 
quisitioned vessels showed that the average daily running 
cost for a deep-sea tramp steamer of about 9,000 tons 
deadweight rose from £35 in April, 1939, to £48 in Sep- 
tember, and £51 10s. in January this year. (The cost of 
operating a motor vessel is about £3 per day higher.) The 
average cost of running a deep-sea liner in January was 
about 25 per cent. higher than before the war. Since then 
there have been further increases in costs. The rise in wages 
and in the war risk bonus for officers and crews on 
March Ist added another £2 10s. per day to the cost of 
running deep-sea tramps. Again, there has been an increase 
of 25 per cent. in marine insurance premiums which has 
to be paid on the renewal of policies. No less striking 
has been the advance in shipbuilding costs. According to 
the annual report of the Chamber of Shipping, published 
at the end of last month, the cost of a certain type of vessel 
was then £160,000, against £120,000 immediately before 
the war and £100,000 in 1938. Again, Fairplay estimates 
that the cost of building a tramp vessel rose from 
£8 14s. 11d. per ton deadweight in June, 1935, to 
£13 6s. 8d. in June, 1939, and £15 17s. 4d. in December, 
1939. The cost of constructing a tramp vessel last Decem- 
ber was thus twice as high as in January, 1915, when it 
amounted to £7 15s. per ton deadweight, but still only half 
as high as in December, 1920, when it reached £30 per 
ton deadweight. 


* * * 


Textile Workers’ Wages.—Wages in both the cotton 
and wool textile industries will be increased in April, since 
these wages are linked to the Ministry of Labour’s cost 
of living index. The rise of 14 points in this index between 
October and January thus involves an increase of about 74 
per cent. over the pre-war wage rates of about 350,000 
operatives in the spinning and weaving sections of the cot- 
ton trade. This increase (which amounts to about 1s. 6d. in 
the pound) is additional to that secured in October, so that 
wages in the cotton trade will be 20 per cent. higher than 
before the war. Workers in the woollen industry obtained 
in November a general increase of about 10 to 12 per 
cent. in their wages, together with the promise of further 
increases to keep pace with changes in the cost of living. 
Under this agreement, wages will be again increased by 6 
to 8 per cent. of their pre-war level from the first pay- 
day in April. Workers in the textile finishing trades ob- 
tained increases in wages in September, November and 
again in February to meet the higher cost of living; the 
trade unions are now pressing for a further increase in 
basic wages, and have given three months’ notice, expiring 
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in the middle of April, to end the existing wages agree- 
ment. It is clear that the sharp rise in costs brought about 
in the textile trades by the higher wages will be a severe 
handicap to the new export drive; even at the existing level 
of costs, there have been complaints from overseas markets 
of the uncompetitive level of British textile prices. 


Overseas Trade in February.—Imports in February 
continued at the same high level as in January, though the 
total for the month was lower owing to the fewer working 
days. Compared with a year ago, the value of imports was 
higher by 46 per cent. Imports of grain and flour, of meat, 
beverages, and miscellaneous foods were all higher than a 
year ago; imports of raw cotton and wool increased in value 
by no less than £6.2 and £4.3 millions respectively. Imports 
of oils, seeds and fats, both raw and manufactured, were also 
much higher than in 1939. But the value of exports con- 
tinues at about the 1939 level, the larger exports of textile 


U.K. Imports AND Exports (£7000) 

















Change between 

1938 1939 1940 1939 and 1940 

February % 
Total Imports............ssseseee. 75,794 | 65,438 | 95,639 |+30,201| + 46:2 
British Exports .............s000+ 37,559 | 38,052 7,402 |— 650) — 1:7 
Re-€XPOPLts.........cccscccesccecee 5,528 4,772 2,433 |— 2,339) — 49:0 
otal Se niicutnobnanannninne 43,086 | 42,825 | 39,835 |— 2, —- 7:0 
Excess of Imports over Exports | 32,708 | 22,613 | 55,804 |+33,191/ +146:8 
Transhipments under Bond... 2,461 2,349 2,863 |}+ 514! + 21:9 

Two Months ending February | 

Total Imports............ssseseees | 160,633 | 140,803 | 200,417 |+59,614; + 42:4 
British Exports ..............s005 78,744 | 77,530 | 78,466 |+ 936) + 1:2 
Re- Ssiacnsknbpicnnacasdanee 10,323 9,366 6,077 |— 3,289) — 35-1 
Total 7 ssibhakenaeeseesenhs 81,066 895 | 84,543 |— 2,352) — 2:6 
Excess of Imports over Exports | 79,567 | 53,908 | 115,874 |+61,966| +115-0 
Transhipments under Bond... 5,316 5,161 4,923 |— 238) — 4:6 


manufactures being offset by the fall in exports of 
machinery and vehicles. So far, therefore, the export drive 
has had little effect on the adverse balance of trade, which 
amounted to nearly £116 millions in the first two months 
of this year. 


* * * 


Setback in Tin.—The price of tin slumped heavily 
this week. Standard cash is down to £247 12s. 6d. per 
ton, a net loss of more than £10 since early last week. 
Some of this fall was due to the operation of the new 
currency order, which prohibits the sale of tin for sterling, 
unless the sterling has been obtained through a British 
bank; this new regulation led to a considerable decline in 
the demand for tin by foreign buyers. Even at the com- 
paratively low price now ruling, however, domestic and 
foreign demand shows no signs of revival. This is all the 
more surprising since the visible supply fell from 37,925 
tons at the end of December to 32,750 tons at the end of 
February, and a further fall is expected in March; the 
quota for the second quarter of this year has also been re- 
duced from 120 to 80 per cent. of the standard tonnages. 
It is possible that world tin consumption is on the decline 
and, if so, prices may not quickly recover. 


* * * 


Furs and Foreign Exchange.—The export of furs 
has also been included under the same order. For most 
of the other specified commodities, the regulation includes 
purchases from any part of the British Empire, but in the 
case of furs the operation of the new control is restricted 
to the United Kingdom. This limitation will seriously 
affect the London trade in furs, which is based on the re- 
export of furs imported from Canada, Australia, India 
and South-West Africa as well as from foreign countries. 
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Although Canada and Australia have exchange controls 
of their own, dealers can still buy furs in India and South- 
West Africa with sterling secured at the unofficial rate; 
they are therefore unlikely to support the London market, 
and there will be a loss in valuable foreign exchange to the 
Control. The extension of the order to include furs from 
other parts of the Empire is thus very necessary. 


* * * 


Dearer Newsprint.—Although a further increase fin 
the price of newsprint was expected, the extent of the 
probable increase in the maximum price from £17 per 
ton to £21 10s. per ton from April 1st has come as an un- 
pleasant surprise to publishers, especially as rumour has it 
that the price will be raised to £25 per ton on July Ist. At 
a price of £21 10s. per ton newsprint will be 91 per cent. 
dearer than before the war. The increase is justified by the 
Paper Control by reference to the rise in the import prices 
of pulp; since the beginning of the war the price of the 
materials required to produce one ton of newsprint has 
risen by about £9 per ton to £15 per ton. But at £21 10s. 
per ton the price of newsprint shows a rise of £10 5s. per 
ton over the pre-war level. The rise in prices is likely to 
hit the newspapers very severely, and it will probably 
more than offset the economies due to the reduction in 
their size. So long as the volume of advertising is main- 
tained at the present level the morning dailies may be able to 
stomach the prospective advance in the price of newsprint 
on April 1st; but the time may not be far off when many 
newspapers will have to choose between a further appre- 
ciable reduction in size or an increase in price. They may 
even have to do both these things. 


* * * 


Dollar Wheat.—Between August and December, 
1939, wheat prices in Chicago rose from about 65 cents 
per bushel to more than a dollar. The rise was due, not 
only to the expectation of iarge war purchases, but also 
to the spectacular failure of the Argentine wheat crop har- 
vested in December and to the prolonged drought in the 
American winter wheat districts. In The Economist of 
January 13th it was pointed out that, in spite of these 
two events, world wheat stocks were exceptionally large, 
so that the rise in American wheat prices was more a 
reflection of the probable decline in U.S. exports than 
of any world shortage. Wheat prices at Chicago have in 
fact been fairly stable at about a dollar a bushel in the 
last three months, with only minor fluctuations : — 


Nov. 28, Jan. 10, Mar. 18, 
1940 


1939 1940 
Chicago, May, c. per bushel........ 88-8 102-0 101-5 
Winnipeg, May, c. per bushel...... 72-6 87-0 87-6 
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The estimate of the current Australian crop has been 
steadily revised upwards and the yield is now placed 
at 210 million bushels, and, owing to the probable smaller 
demand for flour from the Far East, an unusually large 
proportion of Australian exports may be available for 
European requirements, if the shipping can be arranged. 
It is possible that the North American drought may also 
have affected the Canadian wheat provinces, but even 
with a comparatively small Canadian harvest, supplies 
of wheat from stocks and from new harvests will be more 
than ample for the needs of the importing countries. 
Prices in exporting markets such as Winnipeg are there- 
fore not likely to show much increase during the re- 
mainder of the current season. 


* * * 


‘ Asbestos.---Canada is by far the largest producer 
of asbestos, aterm used to describe a number of fibrous, 
flexible, fireproof minerals which resist decay and decom- 
position in almost every degree of heat and moisture. As 
the table shows, the Canadian output fell sharply in 1938, 
but it again rapidly increased in the autumn of 1939, and 
the 1939 annual output probably equalled or even 
exceeded that reached in 1937: — 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF ASBESTOS 
(Metric tons) 


1936 1937 1938 

Camada ......seseeeeeeees 273,322 371,967 262,970 
S. Rhodesia ............ 51,116 51,722 53,352 
BE PII ec ccccecccccscesee 22,894 25,975 21,025 
SI cccesccccceccasess 9,659 11,892 5,668 
CRIES cacsccccenscnccess 125,117 aad eee 
DW ccoccscpenccsecscsses 10,037 10,958 9,471 
Finland  .......c.ccccccees 3,963 3,330 ae 
DUT icccccnccccrccioveascess 6,113 6,393 


The export of asbestos from Canada is now controlled by 
legislation covering the export of arms and munitions, 
which has stopped a considerable trade with Germany. 
Practically the only source of supply now open to Germany 
is Russia, but Russian exports even in 1936 amounted to 
only 27,000 tons, and production is believed to have fallen 
recently to about 86,000 tons in 1938; the domestic con- 
sumption is also on the upgrade. Consequently, German 
supplies of asbestos are likely to be extremely short, while 
the large production in the British Empire ensures ample 
supplies for the Allies. Owing to its unique powers of resis- 
tance to fire and acids, asbestos is widely used in the elec- 
trical, chemical and building trades; its only serious rival 
is glass fibre for insulation in certain minor uses. The 
strength, flexibility and silkiness of the crysotile fibre 
enable it to be spun and woven into fireproof fabrics, car 
brake-band linings and clutch facings; shorter fibres are 
used in compressed asbestos sheets for packings. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 





Coal 


THE pressure of industrial demand 
continues and in some districts it is 
impossible to take advantage of the 
improved shipping position. Most col- 
lieries are taking less holiday than 
usual at Easter so that production may 
be kept as high as possible. 


* 


Sheffield.—Supplies at pits are 
large, but transport difficulties have not 
yet been fully overcome. Steel and en- 
gineering works are taking heavy de- 
liveries of steam coal, while stocks of 


small fuel are being used, electricity 
undertakings being especially good 
customers. A big tonnage of coking 
smalls is being called for. Best washed 
smalls are quoted round 18s. per ton 
at pits. Household demand continues 
strong. Best South Yorkshire hards are 
about 20s. 6d., and Derbyshire and 
Notts top hards 20s. at pits. In the 
export market there is a sharp inquiry 
and the full amount of business avail- 
able is not easy to handle in view of 
the heavy home demand. 


* 


Glasgow.—The pressure of in- 
dustrial demand has greatly restricted 


the supplies available for export, and 
apart from some priority business, 
such as that with France, only a very 
moderate shipping trade is being done 
at the moment. The position may im- 
prove as household and public utility 
buying eases off, but stringent condi- 
tions may remain for some considerable 
time. So extensive is industrial activity 
that rationing arrangements are the 
rule in most districts. Irish and coast- 
wise business is moving fairly steadily. 
Prices are unchanged. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Tonnage 
arrivals at North-East ports are again 
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satisfactory, and collieries in North- 
umberland and Durham are fully 
stemmed. In some cases they have been 
unable to deal with all the tonnage 
available. The position of Northumber- 
land steam coals of all classes and 
grades is very firm, while in Durham 
all classes are extremely scarce. Patent 
oven coke is in active demand at home 
and abroad. Prices are unchanged. 






* 


Cardiff—In readiness for the 
normal pre-holiday pressure of ship- 
ments the supply of empty wagons at 
the disposal of the South Wales col- 
lieries has been increased. Loading 
operations will be suspended on Good 
Friday and Easter Monday, and Satur- 
day and Tuesday will be short days, 
but at the collieries work will be unin- 
terrupted this week and Easter Monday 
alone will be observed as a_ holiday. 
Meanwhile, outputs are steadily im- 
proving, and in spite of interrup- 
tion by frost and snow production in 
the first six weeks of the year was 
slightly in excess of that for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Under the 
new Control Order several Directions 
have been issued by the Coal Supply 
Officer affecting both destinations and 
quantities released for shipment. There 
are still some heavy arrears of supply, 
and for certain classes there is an acute 
scarcity. Prices are unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


IT was announced on March 19th that 
a scheme for the equitable distribution 
of available steel supplies among con- 
sumers will come into operation on 
April 1st. Distribution will be by 
various Government departments for 
quarterly periods to the industries 
covered by the department concerned. 


Cardiff.—- The recent improve- 
ment in the output of tinplates has not 
been maintained, and the latest returns 
give a production of 68.89 per cent. of 
capacity compared with 59.22 per cent. 
in the corresponding period last year. 
Current sales are slightly below pro- 
duction, but unexecuted orders still 
total over 9.6 million boxes. The mar- 
ket for galvanised sheets is steady, but 
both branches of the industry are less 
active than they were earlier in the 
year. It is expected that some of the 
new arrangements under the Govern- 
ment’s export drive will come into 
force at the beginning of next month, 
and that they will involve a rationing 
of steel supplies as well as a further 
revision of prices. 
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Middlesbrough. — Hematite pro- 
duction is being absorbed and stocks 
are now down almost to the minimum. 
Plenty of business is on offer but 
makers are well booked and are not 
prepared to commit themselves further. 
Foundry pig iron is being supplied 
from other areas. The whole of the 
basic iron produced is used locally, 
and imports of semi-manufactured 
steel are coming along more freely. 
The demand for all classes of manu- 
factured steel is practically unlimited. 
Ore supplies, both native and foreign, 
are being well maintained, whilst there 
is sufficient blast-furnace coke avail- 
able to cover all requirements. 

Holidays during the Easter period 
will be confined in most cases to one 
or two days. 


* 


Sheffield. Demand for basic and 
hematite are now the features of the 
iron market, although there is a steady 
call for forge and foundry iron. Sup- 
plies generally are satisfactory. Makers 
of finished iron are finding plenty of 
openings. In the steel market the call 
for acid and basic billets, rods and 
bars is uniformly strong. There is still 
a shortage in certain classes of scrap, 
although since the introduction of 
higher prices rather better supplies of 
heavy steel and wrought iron are said 
to have become available. Cast iron 
and machinery metal are not easy to 
procure. 

In spite of the pressure of orders in 
all sections of local industry most of 
the works are closed until Wednesday 
next in order to give the workers a rest 
and permit overhaul of machinery. 


* 


Glasgow.—Continued anxiety is 
felt in regard to supplies of raw 
materials. With plants running at or 
near capacity very heavy tonnages are 
being consumed and the _ supplies 
obtainable are sufficient only for im- 
mediate needs. So far it has been pos- 
sible to keep plants operating and it is 
understood that increased supplies of 
raw materials and of semis will soon be 
available from overseas to ease the 
Situation. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Inquiry 
has continued active, but the political 
news and the further fall in raw cotton 
prices have made for limited business. 
Quite apart from these factors, many 
spinners and manufacturers have re- 
fused to sell. The operatives in both 
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the spinning and weaving branches 
will receive a cost-of-living wage ad- 
vance of 74 per cent. on the pre-war 
rates in the first week of April. It is 
expected that at the end of this month 
the Controller will issue revised 
schedules for yarn prices. American 
yarn sales have been limited, but some 
Egyptian spinners have had a good 
week, especially in coarse counts. Ex- 
port business in piece-goods has been 
restricted, but steady buying has 
occurred for the home trade and some 
substantial Government orders have 
been placed. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals. — Maximum prices for 
copper, lead and spelter remain un- 
changed, although in the United States 
the undertone has become distinctly 
easier. The British South Africa Com- 
pany, the owner of the Northern 
Rhodesian mineral rights, has stated 
that copper output rose in the year 
ending September, 1939, by 9,500 tons 
to 210,923 tons. 


h 


Tin. — The price of cash tin 
slumped heavily this week and closed 
at £247 12s. 6d., a net loss of £7 2s. 6d. 
on the week. Three months’ forward 
lost £7 12s. 6d. to close at £246 2s. 6d. 
The decline was partly due to the 
currency order mentioned last week, 
whose effect on the market is discussed 
in a Note on page 534. 


* 


Grains. — Large quantities of 
Canadian wheat have been bought by 
the British Import Committee for 
shipment from Montreal as soon as 
the water is free. This deal, together 
with the fall in sterling at the end of 
last week, led to some rise in wheat 
prices at Winnipeg, but there was a 
reaction later. There is a steady trade 
in Canadian wheat to the Continent. 
Prices of other cereals also fell in sym- 
pathy with those of wheat. 


* 


Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds.— 
The doubling of the butter ration 
from March 25th will probably 
diminish the call for margarine, 
though, in view of the relatively high 
price for butter, it is doubtful if much 
of the allowed increase will in fact be 
consumed. The official maximum 
prices for oils and fats are due for re- 
vision at the end of the next week. 
Supplies of raw materials from over- 
seas continue satisfactory. The Plate 
crop of linseed is moving well and 
Indian shipments are also improving. 
The second official estimate of the area 
under linseed in India shows an in- 
crease of 8 per cent. compared with 
the first estimate and the condition of 
the crop is reported to be fairly good. 
Shippers’ prices of both Calcutta and 
Bombay linseed have weakened. 


* 


Rubber. — Both in London and 
New York, turnover was small and 
prices fell noticeably early in the week. 
Smoked sheet on the spot at one time 
touched 10#d. per lb. in London, 
though some recovery was made to 
113d. per Ib. 
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THE ECONOMIST 
COMPANY MEETINGS 





MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


LONDON 


REDUCED COSTS—NET REVENUE IMPROVEMENT 


TERMS OF ARRANGEMENT WITH GOVERNMENT 


“OVER-CAPITALISATION ” 


CRITICISMS ANSWERED 


TRANSPORT ADVISORY COUNCIL’S REPORT 


LORD STAMP’S ADDRESS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway Company, held at Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, N.W.1, on Friday, the 15th instant. 

The Right Honourable Lord Stamp, G.C.B., G.B.E., chairman 
of the company, presided. 

The Chairman: I will now ask the secretary to read the notice 
convening the meeting. 

The Secretary (Mr Owen Glynne Roberts, C.B.E.) read the notice. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen: — 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 


At our meeting a year ago, in discussing the prospects for the 
year, I pointed out the various international and economic factors 
which were adversely affecting our traffic receipts, stating that from 
what was then discernible we could be a little more optimistic. 

The decline in our receipts, which was so severely felt from the 
early spring of 1938, ceased about the same time in 1939. At the 
end of the eleventh week the receipts were £718,000 less than in 
1938, but we then turned the corner and recovered this loss with a 
small margin by the end of June, and in the eight remaining weeks 
before the outbreak of war there was an improvement in receipts of 
about £1,000,000, an improvement which, of course, included the 
additional receipts from carriage of coal and materials for munitions 
caused by the anticipations of war. 


ECONOMY IN WORKING EXPENDITURE 


While our receipts for the first half-year showed practically no 
change as compared with 1938, a substantial economy in working 
expenditure was obtained, with the result that for the half-year we 
had a net increase of £637,000, and in the remaining eight weeks 
prior to the outbreak of war the expenditure showed only a small 
increase owing to the additional traffic I have mentioned, with the 
result that for the first eight months of the year we had an improve- 
ment in net revenue of £1,678,000. 

With the outbreak of war and the Government control arrange- 
ments, which I shall explain later, the actual earnings of your 
undertaking, in isolation, lost their identity, and the net revenue 
accruing to the company was its share, under the Government 
arrangement, of the aggregate net revenues of the controlled railway 
companies together with certain non-controlled net revenues. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


In the report before you a brief description of the financial 
atrangements with the Government is given, and so far as the 
company is concerned, subject to continuance of the net revenue 
from certain non-controlled services, and restrictions in regard to 
expenditure for war damage, air raid precautions and maintenance, 
the effect is: — 


1. A guaranteed minimum net revenue, representing the average 





of 1935-36-37, of £13.9 millions, which permits 1 per cent. on 
ordinary stock. 

2. Retention of a further net revenue up to £15.1 millions, which 
permits 2.3 per cent. on ordinary stock. 

3. Retention of one-half of further net revenue up to £26.1 
millions, thus retaining the “standard net revenue” of £20.6 
millions, which would permit 8.1 per cent. on ordinary stock. 


Each year stands by itself, and to reach the maximum net revenue 
of £20.6 millions accruing to the company—48 per cent. more than 
the minimum—the amount accruing to the railway and the Govern- 
ment (£26.1 millions) must be 88 per cent. over the minimum. 

A considerable number of detailed questions requires to be 
settled, such as the payments to be made for several million pounds’ 
worth of railway assets with high earning power, rolling stock, ships 
and hotels taken over for non-railway purposes, but if on any of 
these questions there is disagreement it will be settled by arbitration. 

I do not wish to repeat all the matter in the White Paper which 
has been widely published, but two points that are suggested by 
the experience of the last war are now specifically covered. First, 
the arrangement for adjusting rates, fares and charges currently to 
Meet variations in working costs; and second, the provision for 
charging full maintenance (including renewals) currently even though 
the sums charged are not being currently spent but are held up until 
the maintenance can be actually made good. 


THE FINANCIAL SETTLEMENT 


The arrangements between the Government and the railways in 
the event of war were not, of course, postponed until war broke 
out, and many physical and operating plans were settled and revised 
from time to time and full preparations made to meet them. Over 
two years ago the financial side of the question was first discussed, 
but a considerable period was taken up in ascertaining which of 
several rival principles should be adopted. Then the Government 
had to deal on a uniform plan with each of the railways, but each 
railway in turn had to reconcile each stage of the proposal with its 
own particular conditions. When once the Government decided 
upon the only principle they were prepared to adopt, we had then 
to discuss the actual financial terms involved by it. I do not 
pretend that I, personally, think the principle adopted is going to 
be in the long run the best for all the interests involved, but strictly 
upon the lines chosen and assuming them to be necessary I think 
the financial settlement, subject to one major point, is a reasonably 
fair one in a time of war, and that the Government had every desire 
that it should be so. 


PROBLEM OF EXCESS PROFITS 


I said just now that there was a major point I reserved. Our new 
and already truncated net revenue stands, in law, liable to excess 
profits tax. Whether in fact we shall have to pay any such tax 
depends on the amount of the special standard which the Board of 
Referees determine under their statutory powers. 
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*“ OVER-CAPITALISATION ” 


The second cry in the debate was the old one of over-capitalisa- 
tion—too long a story for me to develop fully here. But I should 
like to put on record a few knobbly facts which I invite anyone 
who wants to discuss that subject rationally, to fit decently into his 
picture before he poses as an oracle: — 

(1) There is no L.M.S. capital that has not been actually spent 
—no water, pure or otherwise, or additions on reconstruction— 
indeed, on the contrary, for many years large sums of betterment 
to railway assets were contributed out of revenue; 

(2) It is not surprising that on a conservative valuation the cost 
of replacement in present condition, at pre-war prices, of L.M.S. 
property would be £750 millions or some 60 per cent. more than 
the £460 millions of capital expenditure in the books. 

(3) We make annual provisions out of revenue for complete 
renewal of the important assets which require periodical renewal. 
Last year these assets, for which special provision is made, repre- 
sented £210 millions in construction cost, and since amalgamation 
we have actually spent £145 millions on such assets, so you can 
see what a large part of our renewable assets is modern and designed 
directly for its job. 

(4) When an asset ceases to be required altogether, we write it 
out of capital by a charge that comes, less the amount realised by 
sales, directly or indirectly out of revenue—we do not regard it 
as set off or balanced by the enhanced value of other assets that 
are more intensively used. Since amalgamation we have written 
off no less than £17 millions for such assets, and in fact we have 
a continual cleaning up process, more severe and conservative than 
is customary in business generally. 

(5) We have purposely kept in being assets whose commercial 
value has been sapped by public action, but whose strategic value 
for the nation may be high. From time to time during the past 
twelve years I drew the attention of the Government to the fact 
that certain railways in the north of Scotland were being “ carried ” 
by the rest of the system, for the considerable expenditure of public 
money on roads in that area—of course without the public inquiry 
for justification that is customary for other expenditure—had quite 
altered their economic position. 


WARTIME VALUE 


I leave you to put a value on those lines in wartime. An increase 
of nearly 40 per cent. in the use of the lines is the present measure 
of it. But there are obviously people who want it both ways, and 
in neither case, peace or war, would they wish to give the railway 
capital a fair due. They are the people who, knowing that in 
recent years despite difficult times when the returns to you on the 
capital you have invested in the company were unduly low, now 
suggest that the fuller use of this capital should be given freely 
by you. They say that as shareholders you have done nothing, and 
apparently think that the limitation of your returns by the Act 
of 1921, a limitation more severe than in any other industry, should 
be restricted further even than the Government have now done. 

We are further told that your capital investment in our accounts 
should vary with Stock Exchange prices. But since when do we 
find companies writing their capital up and down on their fluctua- 
tions of profits, or reconstructing the capital account when there 
is no accumulated debit to revenue account? We do not even find 
that the nominal amount of a Government security such as Consols 
is written up and down as prices vary, and in the last 12 months 
the price increased by 12 per cent., although merely a recovery 
in part to 1938 prices. Reductions in Stock Exchange quotations 
are seemingly regarded by propagandists as permanent losses of 
capital and increases as bonuses, but they leave unaffected the great 
mass of permanent holdings. It is my view that, given reasonable 
treatment, the square deal treatment, without assistance or favours 
of any sort, railway capital is full value for the figures in its 
accounts. 


SQUARE DEAL CAMPAIGN 


At last year’s meeting I briefly reviewed the steps which led 
up to the “Square Deal’ campaign—the proposals which had 
been made to the Government for a drastic revision of the law 
governing the overcharging powers for the conveyance of all classes 
of merchandise traffic. 

The object, as you know, was to secure more complete equality 
with our competitors, principally road hauliers and coastwise ship- 
ping, in charging powers, conditions for carriage of goods and 
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economic freedom, and you will remember that the Minister had 
referred the proposals to the Transport Advisory Council, of which 
I was a member. He had stated that he inclined to the view that 


~~tr existing circumstances there was a prima facie case for some 


material relaxation of the existing statutory regulations provided 
that due regard was paid to the ultimate objective of the co-ordina- 
tion of all forms of transport. 

You are aware of the numerous separate discussions which 
followed between representatives of the railways and other forms 
of transport, as well as with various interests representing all classes 
of traders, and that by “ give and take ” methods after strenuous 
efforts, and many a deadlock, it was found possible for joint 
memoranda to be submitted to the Council by the railways and 
representatives of all other interests concerned, with the single 
exception of the Coal Mining Industry. 


COUNCIL’S REPORT 


The inquiry occupied a strenuous period of approximately four 
months, and early in April, 1939, the Council submitted its report 
to the Minister of Transport. 

The report proposed the repeal of existing provisions relating to 
classification of merchandise and the fixation of standard charges, 
the provisions relating to exceptional rates and agreed charges, the 
existing provisions relating to undue preference and the disintegra- 
tion of charges. Instead of the Tribunal having the statutory duty 
to increase charges if possible to produce a standard revenue, the 
railways were to have the power to fix reasonable charges, the 
trader then having a right of appeal against them on the quéStion 
of reasonableness. 

Certain machinery was to be set up for the protection of industry 
and the Tribunal was not to call in question the propriety of any 
improvement in remuneration or in conditions of employment which 
have been arranged either by mutual agreement or awarded by the 
Railway Staff National Tribunal. 

Approval was given by the Council to the machinery which the 
railways and road haulage representatives agreed to set up for 
consultation on matters of common interest, and legislation was 
recommended to enforce observance of agreements arrived at 
between rail and adequately representative road bodies, provision 
being made for consultation with traders affected before such agree- 
ments were finally settled. 

Canals, coastwise shipping and docks were dealt with on appro- 
priate lines in the report. 

Finally, the Council proposed that legislation passed as a result 
of their report should be effective for a period not exceeding five 
years. 

Thus far the “ Square Deal” campaign had proceeded satis- 
factorily, and we were hopeful that early legislation would be in- 
troduced by the Government to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions, and that indeed was the Government’s intention, but the 
session was crowded with special legislation and foreign affairs so 
that before this stage could be reached the war came, bringing with 
it the need for the undivided attention of the Government, the 
railways and the whole country to its successful prosecution. 

Beyond that, as to the future of railway powers, I cannot take 
you at this meeting, but the “ Square Deal” report is there, and 
the discussions which led up to it and have been carried on since 
with representatives of other forms of transport should have a 
lasting effect. 

Before the war started, the Road and Rail Central Conference 
and the Regional Committees associated with it had all got down 
to their task. The co-ordination of transport facilities has since 
assumed a different aspect, due to circumstances brought about 
by the war, but the organisation is continuing to function, and the 
foundations have been soundly laid for dealing with the problem 
of co-ordinating transport. 

I do not regard the effort put into the “ Square Deal” move- 
ment as wasted by any means—it has gone into cold storage, but 
the work done in hammering out the beginnings of new methods 

cannot be thrown away. We shall take care that it is not. 


A.R.P. 


Air raid protection for a railway, with workers of every kind, 
presents problems of the widest complexity. The plans carefully 
made many months before the war broke out, which I mentioned 
a year ago, were being steadily accomplished, and our difficulties 
were generally rooted in the problem of obtaining material. We 
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had a magnificent basis on the personnel side in our advanced 
ambulance and other organisations, and the task of educational 
work went forward smoothly, so that we had 40,000 trained 
workers at the outbreak of war. 

You will not be surprised that we have used 5,000,000 sandbags, 
100,000 torch batteries, over 100,000 respirators, and all the other 
figures are of like magnitude. The emergency control offices are 
fortress-like, bombproof erections in which the control staff respon- 
sible for directing train operation, with emergency lighting and 
communications, can continue to work during air raids. Consider 
the time and labour that has been put into this vast enterprise 
of special protection. I marvel that we were able to do so much 
of this in our stride, so to speak, while improving our operation 
and holding down our expenses. 

One or two other matters I said last year I would deal with, 
such as creosoting practice, the success of the Coronation Scot 
and the transport school, but as they are now out of normal action 
through the war, and my speech is already long, I do not propose 
to develop them. 

The question of special reduced fares for the annual meeting 
was also raised. This has since been considered by the Clearing 
House Committee of the railway companies, and they were unable 
to make a recommendation for it. If this matter is further pressed 
now, I can only promise to raise it again with them, and also with 
the Government through the Railway Executive Committee. 






STAFF MATTERS 


I referred last year to claims which had been submitted to the 
Railway. Staff National Tribunal by the three railway trade unions 
seeking improvements in rates of pay and conditions of service, 
involving upwards of £63 millions per annum, on which the decision 
of the Tribunal was awaited. The decision, two days later, was 
unfavourable to the unions’ claims, as was also a decision of the 
Industrial Court subsequently on behalf of railway shop staff. 

In the light of the improved trend in traffic receipts, certain 
concessions were granted by the companies in July last, but as 
the result of a hearing by the Tribunal on renewed claims by 
the trade unions, further improvements were awarded, including an 
increase in the minimum rate of pay of adult staff to 50s. in London, 
48s. in industrial areas, and 47s. per week in rural areas. 

In November last, applications for general increases based upon 
the war conditions were submitted, and ultimately the Railway 
Executive Committee, after conferring with the Minister of Trans- 
port, effected a settlement which provided for increases of 4s. 
per week to adult conciliation grades and £10 per annum to the 
salaried grades at salaries not exceeding £350 per annum, with appro- 
priate increases to women and juniors. 

There are at the present time 9,493 members of the company’s 
staff serving with the Forces. 


RESOURCEFULNESS OF OFFICERS AND STAFF 


I have already praised most warmly the work of our officers 
and staff in the economical operation of the line up to August. It 
is difficult to find words adequate to express appreciation and my 
admiration for the qualities of resourcefulness and initiative which 
they have shown since the outbreak of war. The magnitude and 
novelty of many. of their tasks, the extraordinary conditions in 
which their work has been performed, have accentuated the diffi- 
culties beyond description. A marshalling yard in the black-out 
in October had to be seen to be believed. It is an epic story of 
endurance and resource at a hundred points all over the system. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Sir Alan G. Anderson, G.B.E., seconded the resolution. 

Mr Leslie Boyce, M.P., said that as a member of the Railway 
Group in the House of Commons for many years he felt that he 
would like to congratulate all those responsible for carrying through 
the negotiations on behalf of the railways. It was admitted that 
the terms were not over-generous, but he thought it would be 
generally agreed that it would not be right for such terms to be 
Over-generous in wartime. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman replied to points raised by stockholders and the 
Tesolution was then put to the meeting and was carried. 

The dividends as proposed were approved and the retiring direc- 
tors and auditor were re-elected. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff 
terminated the proceedings. 
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LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


OPERATION UNDER THE CONTROL 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 15th instant, in London. 

Sir Ronald W. Matthews (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: — 

Although the financial results of the year 1939 showed substantial 
improvement as compared with the disastrous year of 1938, they 
were still to some extent disappointing. The net revenue for the 
year was £9,271,030, which, with the balance brought forward from 
last year, namely, £86,054, makes a total of £9,357,084. After 
providing for all fixed charges and the payment in full of the divi- 
dends on the guaranteed stocks, the 4 per cent. first preference and 
the 5 per cent. redeemable preference stock (1955), there remains 
a sum of £579,345, which will permit of a dividend of three- 
quarters per cent. actual on the 4 per cent. second preference stock, 
leaving a balance of £83,279 to be carried forward. 

It was on September Ist last that the Minister of Transport 
assumed control of the railways of the four main line companies 
and of the London Passenger Transport Board. The Order by 


- which this was effected was made by the Minister under powers 


conferred on him by the Defence Regulations, 1939, and the Order 
extended to a number of the smaller railways as well as to those of 
the main line companies and the London Passenger Transport 
Board. There is now, therefore, a unified control of the railways of 
this country which is being exercised by a Railway Executive Com- 
mittee appointed by the Minister, the chairman of which is our 
former general manager, Sir Ralph L. Wedgwood, the other mem- 
bers being the general managers of the main line companies and 
the vice-chairman of the London Passenger Transport Board. 

As from September Ist last the revenue receipts and expenses of 
the controlled undertakings are to be pooled, and the resultant net 
revenue will be apportioned so that each company will be paid out 
of the pool not less than the average of its net revenue for the years 
1935 to 1937 inclusive, and in the case of the London Passenger 
Transport Board the net revenue for the year ended June 30, 1939, 
adjusted as may be necessary for interest on capital issued or 
redeemed subsequent to the basic period. These payments, amount- 
ing in all to £40 millions, are guaranteed by H.M. Government. 

After payment of the guaranteed net revenues any balance in 
the pool up to an amount of £34 millions is to be paid to the con- 
trolled undertakings in proportion to their respective guarantced net 
revenues. 


POOL TERMS NOT UNDULY FAVOURABLE 


It has been suggested in some quarters that the financial arrange- 
ments are unduly favourable to the railway companies, but this view 
is certainly not shared by your board. In our view the datum line 
at and above which the Government begin to share with the con- 
trolled undertakings might well have been in closer relationship to 
our standard revenue, which revenue has the blessing of Parliament 
as the reasonable return to which an amalgamated company is 
entitled. 

Although we think the Government might have been more gener- 
ous with regard to this latter point, we do, at the same time, recog- 
nise that there are some compensating advantages to be borne in 
mind, and in this connection I would emphasise, first, that we shall 
be sharing in a pool of net receipts of all the main line companies, 
which thus broadens the basis of the earning power in which we 
share, and, secondly, a minimum payment has been guaranteed by 
his Majesty’s Government to the company, and therefore to this 
extent the company is guaranteed against future possible slumps 
in traffic which might arise in the later period of control. 

It must be a matter of grave concern to all of us that the con- 
clusion of hostilities may still find the railways deprived of that 
protective legislation so essential to their own and the national well- 
being. We know from past experience something of the nature of 
the problems involved in the absorption of the vast stocks of war 
material which must inevitably be in hand. To-day the Forces are 
mechanised to a far higher degree than in the last war, and there 
will be for disposal vast numbers of road transport vehicles of all 
descriptions. I do not feel, then, that I am acting prematurely in 
emphasising at this present time the necessity for the formulation 
of comprehensive schemes to meet the dangers to which I have 
referred. 

The report was adopted. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


WORK IN WARTIME 


MR R. HOLLAND-MARTIN’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Southern Railway Company 
was held, on the 20th instant, in London. 

Mr Robert Holland-Martin, C.B., the chairman of the com- 
pany, in the course of his speech, said:—It was only after pro- 
tracted negotiations when war had begun that a financial scheme was 
drawn up and issued by the Government on February 7th last. The 
terms therein set out were approved by the House of Commons and 
are now in operation as dating from the commencement of the period 
of control. These terms have been so fully threshed out and com- 
mented on in the Press and by my colleagues, the three railway 
chairmen who have already addressed their shareholders, that I do 
not intend ito say much in explanation of them to-day, more particu- 
larly so as they seem to have satisfied our Southern Railway share- 
holders, for not one of them wrote to expostulate with or con- 
gratulate the management on a result that had only been achieved 
after an immense amount of thought and work on the part of 
the general managers, solicitors and accountants of the five railways. 

You may look on the agreement as one giving, if not all that 
a shareholder might reasonably expect, something not unfair either 
to the State or to the shareholders by whose concurrence and at 
whose cost the very great improvements which have been made in 
recent years have been carried out, with such benefit to the State 
to-day, when the economic and military life of the country depends 
so largely on the efficiency and rapidity of its transport. 


WISDOM OF DEBENTURE ISSUE 


From the outset, the year proved an increasingly difficult one, and 
many times have we congratulated ourselves thgt, acting on the wise 
advice of Messrs Baring and our brokers, we, in January, 1939, 
seized the exact moment at which to make our issue of £7,500,000 
4 per cent. debenture stock. Had we hesitated, the opportunity 
might have been lost, in which case our financial position—our 
capital account was then largely overspent—would not in these 
troublous times be so sound and satisfactory as it is to-day. We 
have continued to electrify our lines and to make new ones. 


PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Though the declaration of war came as a shock to all of us, the 
preparations for such an event had been in hand for months, with 
the result that the hard work put in by railway officers and staffs 
in order to be fully prepared for the contingency of war should it 
arise made this company and the other main-line companies better 
prepared and better trained for the needs of war than ever 
before. I am proud to tell you that the Southern, on whom, from 
its geographical position, the burden to a very large extent fell, was 
for a second time able to fulfil its task without a single hitch or 
mishap, to the complete satisfaction of the Government, whose thanks 
we have received. 

In normal days our goods traffic was only 25 per cent. of our 
traffic receipts. To-day, owing to the war, the proportion of goods 
traffic has been steadily increasing, which is another reason for the 
reduction in some of our important passenger services and for the 
decreased speeds of some of our passenger trains, for this greatly 
increased goods traffic has largely to be operated in the daytime 
owing to the difficulties of the blackout. In connection with the 
requirements of the war, we have in the six months ended Feb- 
ruary 29th run no less than 6,377 special trains, passenger and 
freight, and of these over 5,000 were freight. When the time comes 
for the story to be given in full detail, it will remain for all time a 
monument of clever planning, of fine organisation, and of unremit- 
ting hard work on the part of all concerned. In addition to all the 
movements of troops and stores, there was the additional task laid 
on your company of evacuating mothers, children and the infirm. 
To carry this out the Southern alone ran 1,014 special trains, con- 
veying nearly 300,000 evacuees, mostly children. 

The balance available for dividend is £1,876,501, £402,000 in 
excess of that for 1938. This will enable us to pay 5 per cent. on 
our preferred ordinary stock, viz. £1,379,330, and 1} per cent. on our 
deferred ordinary stock, viz. £393,628, and to carry forward slightly 
more, £102,543, against £94,933 brought in, a result which I hope 
you will not think too bad for a very difficult year. 

The report was adopted. 
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HUNGARIAN GENERAL CREDITBANK 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
INCREASED PROFIT 





The Board of Directors of the Hungarian General Creditbank 
at their meeting, held on March 8th, 1940, approved the 
balance sheet for the business year 1939. The profit and loss account 
closed with a favourable balance of 6,417,179.26 _pengés as against 
5,498,300.15 pengés in the previous year. After writing off 943,830 
pengés, net profit earned in 1939 amounts to 4,160,879.11 pengis 
without the surplus of 2,256,300.15 pengés brought over from 1938. 
In 1938 the amount written off was 1,576,051.72 pengés, and net 
profit, without the surplus of 3,233,662.15 pengdés brought over 
from 1937, amounted to 2,264,638 pengos. 

The board of directors decided to propose to the general meet- 
ing of the shareholders convened for March 19 the distribution 
of a dividend of 1.50 pengés per share. They further decided to 
move that out of the amount remaining after the payment of the 
dividend and directors’ fees the following appropriations be made: 
to the ordinary reserve fund 500,000 pengés, to the depreciation 
reserve fund 200,000 pengés, to the employees’ pension funds 
1,800,000 pengés, the remaining 2,591,961.68 pengds to be carried 
forward to the profit and loss account of the year 1940. 

Although last year’s earnings would allow the bank to declare 
a higher dividend than on the previous occasion, the Board resolved 
not to propose an increased dividend, as under the present excep- 
tional conditions, which call for an increased measure of caution, 
a further strengthening of the bank’s internal reserves appeared 
to be the right course. 

The turnover of current business continued to develop last year. 
The cash turnover rose from 4.4 milliard pengés in the previous 
year to 4.7 milliard pengés, and the turnover on current accounts 
from 12.8 milliard pengds to 13.4 milliard pengds, there being also 
a considerable advance in the number of customers. 

After the reorganisation of its network of branch offices, the 
number of which was greatly increased by the merger with the Hun- 
garian General Savingsbank, the Creditbank has now 15 branch 
offices in Budapest, 16 branch offices and one agency in provincial 
towns and 4 branch offices abroad. 

The Creditbank has assumed an important part in the banking 
system of the re-annexed territories of Upper Hungary and Sub- 
carpathia by acquiring the majority of the shares of the bank of 
Kassa. This bank was founded nearly a century ago and continued 
to this day as the leading financial institution of the Hungarian 
element; it has now extended its activities to the whole of the 
restored territory through establishing new branch offices in Losonc, 
Munkacs and Ungvar. The Creditbank has also opened a new 
branch office at Ersekujvar. 

The aggregate figure of deposits held by the Hungarian General 
Creditbank at the end of last year amounted to 316 million pengés 
as against 298.6 million pengds on December 31, 1938. The in- 
crease of 17.4 million pengds represents the balance of a decline 
in savings deposits amounting to 7.9 million pengés, and a rise 
in deposits on current accounts amounting to 25.3 million pengés. 
This increase in the amount of deposits may be described as favour- 
able considering that conditions prevailing during the past year 
could not fail to influence the trend of the accumulation of savings. 

The entire amount of 54.3 million pengés, shown as debts to- 
ward inland creditors under the heading of ‘“‘ Sundry creditors,” 
represents liabilities incurred in connection with credit transactions 
of the Treasury. 

Cash in hand, clearing account deposits and accounts with banks 
and bankers show a moderate advance as compared with last year. 
A rise in the figures of bills discounted and debtors amounting 
to 17.3 million pengés and 28.7 million pengés, respectively, and 
totalling 46 million pengés, indicates that, as in previous years, the 
bank has fully met the credit requirements of its customers. 

Securities and participations are shown in this year’s balance 
sheet at 93.6 million pengés. This amount includes bonds of the 
National Investment Loan to the nominal value of 16 million 
pengés, subscribed by the bank. The valuation of securities in 
portfolio involves a substantial hidden reserve. 

Guarantees have increased by 18.8 million pengés in the course 
of last year, chiefly on account of new guarantees assumed in con- 
nection with the carrying out of the Government’s big investment 
programmme. 
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March 23, 1940 


Results obtained by inland and foreign branches of the bank 
continued to be satisfactory. 

The. goods departments also did satisfactory business in 1939. 

Among the various items of the profit and loss account, earnings 
from interest and commissions advanced by 1,174,000 pengds and 
profits on transactions in stocks and foreign exchanges by 596,000 
pengés as compared with 1938. The rise in personal expenditure 
was due to an increase in the number of our staff and to paid 
overtime. 

Industrial undertakings belonging to our sphere of interest were 
on the whole better provided with orders than in the previous 
year and their turnover shows a substantial advance. This was 
mainly due to the carrying out of the Government’s investment 
programme and further to the increase of the country’s territory 
as well as to the improved buying capacity of the population, which 
in its turn was chiefly the result of the good harvest. The earning 
power of most undertakings, however, did not keep pace with the 
development of production and consumption. 

The Creditbank contributed with much success to the elimina- 
tion of those difficulties which, owing to the war, arose in the field 
of raw material supply. 

The Creditbank, undertakings belonging to its sphere of interest, 
and client companies subscribed about 89 million pengés of the 
National Investment Loan of 400 million pengés issued in the 
course of the Government Investment Programme, i.e. about 22 per 
cent. of the whole issue. Out of the capital levy, which is expected 
to yield 600 million pengés, about 80 million pengés have been 
assessed to the Creditbank and undertakings belonging to its sphere 
of interest, so that nearly 13 per cent. of this tax will be borne by 
the bank and its group. Thus about 17 per cent. of the whole 
Government programme will be financed through the Hungarian 
General Creditbank. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The 104th annual general meeting of this Institution was held, 
on the 15th instant, in London. 

Mr Robert E. Dickinson (the chairman) said that as 1939 was the 
closing year of their triennium they presented a special report on the 
valuation of their assets and actuarial liabilities. 

Their Stock Exchange securities were at the end of the year fully 
worth the figure at which they stood in the books. An examination 
of other assets—mortgages, properties, and ground rents—made by 
the board shortly after the outbreak of war showed that they were 
producing a satisfactory income, but the war was pressing hardly 
on property owners, and the income derived from properties was 
falling. They had felt it desirable to create a contingency reserve 
of £200,000 to cover possible loss and depreciation in connection 
with these assets. After taking the reserve into account they were 
satisfied that their assets as a whole were fully worth the figure at 
which they stood in the books. 

Turning to the actuarial valuation of their liabilities, while their 
main calculations were made at 3 per cent. interest, they had set 
up three years ago an additional reserve of £200,000, which they 
had now increased to £400,000, so that the total actuarial reserves 
were sufficient to permit them to value the whole of their life 
assurance contracts by the net premium method of valuation at 
2} per cent. interest only, leaving the annuity contracts to be valued 
on a 3 per cent. basis. 

They felt that the only prudent course was to ‘conserve the 
resources of the Institution until the outlook was clearer. They had 
decided, therefore, to postpone consideration of the question of any 
general distribution of profits. The surplus of £895,552 shown in 
the valuation report would be carried forward undivided as a reserve 
against future contingencies which could not be measured and for 
the provision in due course of bonuses to their members. It would, 
however, be unfair to those policy-holders whose policies matured 
by death or survival before the next distribution of profits if they 
Were given no share in those undivided profits, and they had decided 
therefore in the case of full-profit policies to grant interim bonuses 
In respect of premiums falling due since December 31, 1936, the 
date of the last distribution of profits. That decision must be 
Subject to review from time to time. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


TERMS OF BONUS ISSUE 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting of the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th 
instant, in London. 

Mr Colin F. Campbell (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said :—The balance of the trading account amounts to approximately 
£86,000 compared with £68,000 in the previous year and, after 
transferring £25,000 to the reserve for contingencies and putting 
aside £18,000 to meet taxation, the balance remaining is £37,973, as 
stated in the report. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent. was paid in July last, and the 
board now recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent., making a 
total for the year of 10 per cent., which is the same as for 1938, 
and leaving £33,062 15s. Sd. to be carried forward to next year’s 
account. 

The chairman then dealt with the present activities of the company 
to show the shareholders what had been taking place and to explain 
the necessity for increased capital facilities. 


THE SHARE OFFER 


Continuing, he said: —With these objects in view, the scheme now 
set out is submitted for your approval. In the first place, by the 
allotment of bonus shares a gift is made of one in twenty shares 
held, amounting in all to £18,675 taken at the par value, or con- 
siderably more taken at to-day’s market price; and, in the second 
place, 62,250 shares are being offered, in the first instance, to the 
existing shareholders at 30s. a share, which is also well below the 
present market prices. These shares are being offered in the pro- 
portion, as nearly as possible, of one share for each existing six 
shares held, fractions being ignored, and this latter issue will produce 
£93,375 new money. Consequently the paid-up capital of the com- 
pany will be increased from £373,500 to £454,425, and the premium 
of £31,125 will be added to the contingency account. 

I feel confident that with this explanation, which I have been able 
to give, the shareholders will be in full agreement with the course 
proposed, and I have no doubt in my own mind that the increased 
financial strength of the company will enable it to meet successfully 
any competition that is likely to arise in the near future. 

The year 1939 was, on the whole, a very satisfactory one for 
your company, and although the total of the orders executed was 
slightly less than in the previous year, the profit has increased 
owing to more economical working. 

The slight reduction in the turnover is entirely due to a decrease 
in orders for power cables, which has been especially marked since 
the outbreak of the war. The fact is that many municipalities, 
which are our chief clients, have been obliged to incur large expen- 
diture upon A.R.P. and other measures, and consequently have had 
to postpone existing programmes of electrical expansion. I am 
afraid that this position may continue for some time, but it is bound 
to improve in the end. The work in the metal branch, to which 
I have already referred, has, on the other hand, increased so much 
during the present year that the board have had to sanction a 
further expenditure on buildings and plant in order to deal with the 
orders received. 

Radio Relay Cables, in which we do an important business, is 
now developing again owing to the Government decision to grant 
a ten-year extension of existing licences. Although the demand for 
our television cables has temporarily faded out, there is a big 
increase in the demand for high-frequency cables generally. 

The submarine cable branch, which as you know is jointly owned 
with Messrs Siemens Brothers, has been working to full capacity 
during the year. As information regarding submarine cables must 
not now be published, I can only state that we have received impor- 
tant orders from Cable and Wireless, Limited, the Post Office, and 
other Government Departments. 

With regard to the future, it would be rash for anyone to predict 
what may happen, but our object has been not only to maintain 
but to increase the financial strength and liquidity of the company 
so as to enable it to meet whatever contingencies it may be called 
upon to face. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

Subsequently an extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
was held, when the resolutions for the bonus distribution of shares 
and the increase of the capital of the company were unanimously 
approved. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE OFFICE 


March 23, 1940 


THE LAST WAR AND THIS — STRONGER POSITION TO-DAY 


SIR ERNEST BENN ON SPENDING AND SAVING 


THE CENTENARY YEAR 


The ninety-ninth annual general meeting of the members of the 
United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution 
was held on Wednesday, the 20th instant, in the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hail, Victoria Embankment, London. 


The Chairman (Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt.) said: — 


My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Once again I have the honour 
to submit for your approval the report and accounts of this great 
Institution, this being the ninety-ninth occasion on which similar 
accounts have been presented. 


DIRECTORS 


The acceptance by the Marquess of Lothian of the post of Ambas- 
sador to the United States involved, to our very great regret, his 
resignation, and we were very happy when Lord Glamis accepted 
our unanimous invitation to become one of us. Lord Glamis brings 
us a wealth of commercial experience, chiefly from the coalfield, but 
it also happens that he is the first professional soldier to be a 
Director of the Institution. 

With the outbreak of war, Mr Eustace Illingworth, who has 
rendered such valuable service for many years, determined that he 
would make way for someone who could give more time to our 
affairs. The seat has been filled by the election of Mr John Arm- 
strong Drexel, whose name stands high in the banking world. As 
chairman of the British Overseas Bank, and in other similar ways, 
Mr Drexel is actively engaged in keeping open, so far as that is 
possible, those financial channels through which alone the trade of 
the world can flow. I know of no more vital public service, and, 
incidentally, a service upon which the prosperity of this Institution 
largely depends. 

In moving the adoption of your accounts a year ago, I described 
my task as “ perhaps more difficult than ever before in my experi- 
ence.” That was in a time of peace, and I suppose I ought to 
approach my duty to-day, in the midst of all the risks of war, with 
still greater diffidence. But strangely enough, that is not how I feel 
about it. A year ago we faced the unknown; to-day we have trials 
and difficulties in plenty, but in a curious sort of way we do seem 
to know better where we are. We are up against grim reality, 
instead of mythical possibilities. 


WAR 


The war, as war, is going far better than was thought to be 
possible up to last August. 

We are not troubled, as we sometimes were in 1914-18, with a 
single doubt as to the ultimate issue of the conflict. This really 
wonderful position has been reached by the thorough-going nature 
of our national preparations, and the determination of every indi- 
vidual to maintain our strength intact. 

For this purpose it has been thought wise to plan and control 
every detail of our lives. We have willingly surrendered hard-won 
liberties. ‘The middle classes, who bear most of the strain and get 
least of the credit, shopkeepers and professional men and women, 
have faced loss without a murmur, so long as they felt they were 
thus serving the national interest. Merchants, brokers, agents, 
jobbers, commercial travellers have been put out of business by 
controls and pools. Markets have been abolished, and the conse- 
quential damage to our economic foundations is beyond computation. 
Still there is no word of protest if all this is helping to win the war. 
Doubts and discontents do, however, creep in, when it is found that 
some of the control is planned and exercised by avowed enemies of 
private enterprise. It is open to doubt whether all of these costly 
schemes wuuld have seen the light if war winning had been the only 
motive in the minds of their devisors. 

As we planned for war, we must also plan for peace, remembering 
that peace and war are opposites. Most of the things we have done 
for war will need undoing for peace, and we must be sure that when 





OF THE INSTITUTION 


the war is over the freedom for which we have fought is duly 
restored to us, and in full measure. 

Our Institution was and is founded upon freedom, the rights of 
property, the sanctity of contract, and, above all, on a full measure 
of confidence and faith in the individual. 

It is of the first importance that we should be quite clear that 
control and management, with all their costly blunders, while neces- 
sary for war, are devices for use by dictators who rely not upon 
confidence, but upon force, and that these things have no lot or part 
in any true conception of the peaceful democratic State. 

The levity with which control schemes are made, altered, with- 
drawn and revived only strengthens the conclusion that public affairs 
have a long way to go before they reach the standards of respon- 
sibility common to the City of London. 


THE FUND 


It would be idle, in these circumstances, to pretend that your vast 
estate is unaffected by the events of the last six months. On the other 
hand, it would be wrong to overestimate the extent of the damage. 

A very different position arose in September, 1939, from that of 
1914. The anxieties and uncertainties of recent years had prompted 
us to set aside a million, outside the total of our fund, to meet 
unforeseen contingencies—a quite unusual precaution in assurance 
accountancy. If we entertained any hopes, as in 1914, of a short 
and sharp struggle, we left those hopes out of our calculations, and 
accepted to the letter the Government’s view of a three years’ war. 
Whereas twenty-five years ago the full effects crept gradually upon 
us, this time we discounted them all, right at the start, with the 
result that we feel that if there is any safety anywhere in a time of 
modern war, we have rather more of it to-day than we had at the 
corresponding meeting twenty-five years ago. 

So far as we can see, our investments are well chosen to stand the 
strain of the future, but in so far as profits and bonuses are 
governed by taxation, they must suffer their share of the general 
impoverishment. 

At current Stock Exchange prices, we have sufficient to meet all 
our liabilities, for sums assured and bonuses, calculated on the most 
stringent basis; in addition, our reserve fund of a million is un- 
touched, and above all that there is still a small hidden reserve. 


SPENDING AND SAVING 


Many people are puzzled by the problems of spending and saving, 
the small saver in particular finding the arguments difficult to apply 
to his own circumstances. This and similar Institutions are able 
to provide the perfect solution. The truth can be stated in very 
simple terms. ‘“‘ First of all refrain so far as you can from the 
purchase of anything which involves an import from abroad, or 
which absorbs labour wanted by the Government for the purposes 
of the war. Then carry on with your normal purchases of other 
things to keep the trade of the country going, exercising a little 
more than your usual economy. If your income remains stationary, 
or improves, you will in this war find yourself with a surplus, which, 
if applied to life assurance will enable us to give additional support 
to War Lvans and provide you with the best of all possible in- 
vestments.” 

The Chicf Economic Adviser to the Government, Lord Stamp, in 
a recent speech to a building society, showed clearly that money spent 
on the purchase of an existing house found its way into the Govern- 
ment coffers. The argument applies not only to building socicties 
but with added force to life assurance offices. 


NEW BUSINESS 


By the end of August we Had secured a substantial rise in the 
volume of new business written, and I was looking forward to 
reporting to you yet another record year. But the outbreak of war 
dispelled those hopes. For a few weeks the general uncertainty 
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caused people to defer consideration of wise plans for the distant 
future. That phase is passing. The Institution itself, following the 
precedent of 1914, declined for the first few weeks to consider 
covering war risks. That phase has also passed, and we are now 
offering attractive terms to cover every risk to life. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


Taxation at the drastic rates thought to be necessary by the 
Chancellor has not yet had its full effect upon our net rate of 
interest, and we must, I fear, expect the 1940 figures to show larger 
declines than I now have to report to you. Our gross rate has 
fallen slightly by ‘reason of defaults due to the war, and we have 
probably already experienced the worst in this category. For the 
year, your fund has thus earned £4 19s. 5d. per cent. gross against 
£5 2s. 4d. per cent., a diminution of 2s. 11d. per cent. The net 
rate falls from £4 1s. 6d. per cent. to £3 14s. 2d. per cent., a 
diminution of 7s. 4d. per cent., the tax-gatherer taking the difference. 


EXPENSE RATIO 


Your directors are very pleased to report a slight drop in the 
expense ratio at a time when an increase might well have been 
excused. Notwithstanding the heavy calls for A.R.P., and the 
expense of the reorganisation and removal of the accounts depart- 
ment, the ratio has fallen from 14.7 per cent. to 14.6 per cent. 


MORTALITY AND CLAIMS 


Claims by death are well below expectation. Our experience in 
1939 was not as happy as in the previous year, but we still had 
in numbers only 78.6 per cent. of the claims expected under the 
new and more stringent tables adopted five years ago. 

Claims arising from the maturity of endowment assurances are 
automatic, and full provision has, of course, been made for them. 


WAR LOANS AND INSURANCE ‘“ OFFERS” 


Twenty-five years ago, one of my predecessors, the late Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, addressed you on the duties of a life office 
towards War Loans. We were then, as now, doing all that was 
possible to support the Government in the prosecution of the 
Great War. We were faced then, as now, with competitors who 
felt it appropriate to use War Loans as a means to new business 
and were criticised for what some thought to be lack of enterprise 
and even lack of patriotism. Our views have not changed in this 
matter. We invite insurers to accept the protection of the £26 
millions of our general fund and to share in the profits or losses 
arising from our investments. That we believe to be the proper 
basis of mutual life assurance, and we are not prepared to earmark 
any particular investment to any particular policy. 

We applied for our share of the recent War Loan, and our allot- 
ment with all its prospects belongs in equal measure to the whole 
body of our members. Any increase in our membership will 
strengthen our position and enable us to give appropriate support, 
as we did in 1914-18, to each of the War Loans as they come along. 


OUR CENTENARY 


With this year the Institution achieves its centenary, and next 
March, if you will still put up with me, I hope to be addressing 
you in far happier circumstances. We are considering how we may 
most appropriately celebrate a full hundred years of public service. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes, 


In time of war the value of this practice is greatly enhanced 


because The Economist provides valuable information which is 
not otherwise available to investors, who therefore read it more 
carefully than ever. 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY, LIMITED 
EFFECT OF WAR ON BUILDING 
SIR P. MALCOLM STEWART’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on the 
19th instant, in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., said that liquid investments at 
£370,389 and cash at bankers and in hand at £522,237 gave a total 
of £892,626. That showed a reduction of £33,281 on the previous 
year. Nevertheless, he was sure the financial position would be 
considered satisfactory, bearing in mind the reduced trading results 
and that £70,000 had been spent on capital account. 

The profit from trading amounted to £315,492, a decrease on the 
previous year of £251,083. Interest and income from investments 
at £20,659 were up by £322. The total revenue, £336,344, was 
down by £250,786. The sum of £100,000 had been set aside for 
depreciation and utilised in writing down the works assets. That 
was £50,000 less than the amount provided in the previous year, 
a reduction exactly equivalent to a 24 per cent. gross dividend on 
the ordinary stock. He had no hesitation in stating that the reduced 
sum provided was reasonable in relation to the very low figure to 
which the fixed assets had been written down. The profits earned 
enabled the directors to recommend a final dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 24 per cent. less tax, making 10 per cent. for the year. 

From the substantial reduction in the results it would be realised 
that during the past year they suffered a heavy drop in volume both 
of production and deliveries. At the last meeting he stressed the 
adverse effects on building experienced after the crisis of Sep- 
tember, 1938, but at the time of the meeting the omens were not 
unfavourable to a partial revival. That, in fact, set in, and they 
became somewhat busier for a few months. It was duc to that 
improvement, which proved all too fleeting, that they had been able 
to show such results as had been achieved. 


WAR CONDITIONS 


With the outbreak of war the situation immediately changed for 
the worse and became one of anxiety as to whether they could 
justifiably maintain the quarterly dividends of 24 per cent. and 
earn a final dividend of 2} per cent., making 10 per cent. for the 
year. They had succeeded in doing that, but only at the price of 
reducing the amount provided for depreciation. He trusted the 
results would be considered not unsatisfactory in view of the magni- 
tude of the difficulties that had had to be faced. - 

In the early days of the war there had unfortunately been a con- 
siderable lack of co-operation between the Government and the 
building industry and of co-ordination of effort. Without a satis- 
factory degree of co-ordination, efficiency would not be obtained. 
There had been no master plan keying up the whole position for the 
building industry. Manufacturers of building materials did not 
sufficiently know what was required of them by the Government, 
virtually their sole customer. So far there had been no authoritative 
statement by the Government as to how far the building industry 
was essential. That would be helpful. 


CURRENT YEAR 


As to the current year, the small volume of trade available at the 
start of the New Year was further reduced to an almost nominal 
level by the severe frost and snow. Their difficulties did not cease 
immediately with the advent of better weather. The combined 
circumstances of decreased trade due to war and to winter weather 
of almost unparalleled severity had resulted in the poorest com- 
parative results to date ever recorded in the history of the company. 
As the weather got better they would improve somewhat on those 
low records, but he saw no prospect of a really satisfactory improve- 
ment in demand this year unless the war were to end, and that 
certainly should not be presumed. The general housebuilding in- 
dustry, on which they mainly depended, was virtually dead for the 
time being. Under those conditions quarterly dividends, paid regu- 
larly for some eleven successive years, were out of the question. 
Further, he did not anticipate that the board would be able to deter- 
mine whether it could recommend to the stockholders any dividend 
until the full results of the year’s trading were available. They 
could draw some comfort from the fact that they were in a strong 
and sound position and well prepared to face the future. 

The report was adopted. 
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NORTH EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


March 23, 1940 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


UNFAIR BURDEN OF RATES 


MR R. P. SLOAN’S SPEECH 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 20th instant, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr R. P. Sloan, C.B.E. (the chairman), in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said: Twenty-five years ago we held our 
annual meeting here under the cloud of war, and I much regret 
that we assemble again under conditions no less tragic. 

During the first eight months of the year our trading developed 
very satisfactorily. Our sales of electricity showed a substantial 
increase, and the number of new customers we obtained exceeded that 
of the corresponding period in 1938 by 19 per cent. That rate of 
progress, however, was not maintained after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities and, in spite of the large increase in the number of new 
connections during the earlier months, the total for the year— 
namely, 20,272—was actually some 7 per cent. less than the 1938 
figure. 

The amount of electricity sold during the year—excluding that 
supplied to the Central Electricity Board for use outside the com- 
pany’s area—showed an increase of 614 million units and totalled 
1,240 million units. 

The immediate and compulsory restrictions of lighting which 
followed the declaration of war had a material effect upon our 
sales of electricity for illumination purposes and, although our busi- 
mess was adversely affected in other ways, the effect of these re- 
strictions was the most serious. While the reduction in revenue 
from lighting was mainly caused by the restrictions on illumination 
it was, to a small extent, increased by our deliberately slowing 
down development of household supplies in order that we might 
concentrate on work of greater national importance. 

We were called upon to meet increases in the cost of materials. 
There were advances in the price of coal—which is the largest 
single item of our raw materials—as well as of materials of various 
kinds which we utilise in operating and maintaining our under- 
taking. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


In view of what I have said, I think you will agree it is satisfac- 
tory to be able to show an increase of nearly £73,000 in the profit 
for the year. This profit, as you will see in the report, amounts 
to £1,582,876. From this we have transferred to reserve for special 
depreciation, etc., £500,000, or £25,000 more than in the previous 
year. To renewals and improvements reserve we have transferred 
£70,000, and to meet our sinking fund instalments we have set 
aside £101,127. 

You will note that a new provision has been made in the accounts, 
namely, for taxation. Our normal practice is to provide for income 
tax before arriving at the gross profit but, now that the company is 
liable for additional taxation under the 1939 Finance Act (No. 2), 
it is necessary that provision be made to meet this. A sum of 
£150,000 has accordingly been transferred from the year’s profit 
for that purpose. Pending clarification of the position by the autho- 
rities, we have made what we consider to be an adequate provision. 
This additional taxation—which will be a recurring charge for 
some time to come and one which may. increase—constitutes a con- 
siderable charge upon the profit, but we willingly bear a just share 
of the financial burden of the war. 

After allowing for these transfers, etc., and adding the sum 
brought forward from 1938, there remains an available balance of 
£739,364, and the directors recommend, after providing for the 
payment of dividends on the 7 per cent. and 5 per cent. preference 
stocks, a dividend of 7 per cent. for the year (less income tax) 
on the ordinary stock, and that the sum of £220,688 be carried 
forward. 

The Chairman, having dealt with various items in the accounts, 
continuing, said:— 

As the future is so full of uncertainties you will, I am sure, 
not expect me to say much with regard to the outlook for the 


current year. There are, however, one or two matters affecting 
this to which I can refer. 

As regards costs, we cannot expect any reductions on account of 
labour and materials, and may have to meet still further increases, 
but we shall continue to exercise every possible economy so long 
as this does not affect the standard of efficiency at which we must 
operate and maintain our plant and works. 


RATES 


We may, however, have to face increases in other items of cost, 
the burden of which cannot be lightened in any way by the exer- 
cise of economy, such, for instance, as rates. During the past 
year, the sum we paid on this account was no less than £267,657, 
and showed a considerable increase over the 1938 figure. This 
large amount represents one-eighth of our total costs or, to put it 
in another way, would more than cover a dividend of 5 per cent. 
upon the whole of the company’s ordinary stock. 


POSITION AT INTRODUCTION OF DE-RATING SCHEME 


While on this subject, I would like to digress for a moment and 
remind you of statements I made at our annual meetings in 1929 
and 1930 when I referred to the unfairness of the Government’s 
de-rating scheme which was introduced at that time. Under that 
scheme a substantial rating concession was given to industry in 
order to assist it over a period of depression. This concession, 
representing a de-rating of 75 per cent. of the then rateable values, 
has remained in force up to the present day, although it can hardly 
be claimed that the original reason for its having been granted now 
holds good—namely, acute depression in industry. When this con- 
cession was granted an effort was made to bring electricity supply 
undertakings within its scope, but without success—one of the 
reasons for the refusal being that that particular industry was said 
to be prosperous. Relatively speaking, the position to-day might 
almost be said to be the reverse of what it was ten years ago. 


POSITION NOW REVERSED 


Industries which have enjoyed and still enjoy this substantial 


_ rating concession—granted, as I have said, to meet a state of de- 


pression—are now very active indeed, while the electricity supply 
industry is suffering considerably from an “ artificial depression ” 
— if I may use that term—caused by the compulsory restriction of 
lighting. In some instances the loss of revenue caused by these 
restrictions has placed electricity supply authorities in a very serious 
position indeed. The prevention of this loss of revenue is quite 
beyond the control of suppliers of electricity—it cannot be over- 
come by good management, and so on. The capital necessary to 
provide these supplies under normal conditions has already been 
expended, and all capital and other fixed charges still have to be 
met in full as they remain constant in spite of any fall in the 
consumption of electricity. 

One of the early effects of the loss in revenue suffered by elec- 
tricity supply authorities on account of lighting restrictions has 
been that many of them have had to raise their prices and, as this 
has caused considerable criticism both inside and outside Parlia- 
ment, it might be well that these critics should bear in mind the 
particularly hard and unfair conditions to which I have referred, 
under which the electricity supply industry is now being carried 
on. 

This being the position, it seems to me that the time has arrived, 
and indeed is overdue, when the burden of rates should be more 
equitably distributed as aimed at by the Rating and Valuation Act 
of 1925 and, while it may not be practicable to extend the conces- 
sion so as to include the electricity supply industry, some adjustment 
should be made so as to distribute the burden in a fairer manner. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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March 23, 1940 
COUNTY OF LONDON ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND POLICY 
SIR ROBERT RENWICK’S SPEECH 








Sir Robert Renwick, Bt., presiding at the forty-sixth ordinary 
general meeting of the County of London Electric Supply Company, 
Limited, held at River Plate House on the 19th instant, dealt at 
some length, in the course of his speech to shareholders, with 
the policy which the board felt to be the right one with regard 
to dividends. 

He said: The question of dividends in respect of our London 
area was settled by an Act of Parliament in 1925. We are subject 
to the sliding scale under that Act. Since the year 1926 the com- 
pany has issued capital to the shareholders and to the public as 
follows: —(a) By means of ordinary stock, £3,305,221; (b) by means 
of preference stock, £3,000,000, and (c) by means of debentures, 
£8,500,000. In every case we had to obtain the approval of the 
Electricity Commissioners, and in fixing the price of issue the current 
market prices were taken into consideration, and we were made to 
issue our securities at the highest possible price. These 3,305,221 
ordinary shares brought some £6,536,000 into the coffers of the 
company. 


OVER-ALL YIELD ON CAPITAL 


Now the over-all yield on all capital issued since 1926 is 4.65 per 
cent., while that on all ordinary capital, assuming our current rate 
of dividend, is 5.1 per cent., a yield which is not greatly in excess 
of the yield on the prior charge stocks. 

Although we declare a dividend of 104 per cent., the yield is 
really very much smaller to our shareholders by reason of the price 
at which the shares have had to be issued. 

There is no question that the eight months prior to the war were 
excellent from the business point of view. Although the good 
business done in those eight months enables us to maintain our 
dividend of 104 per cent., there is one other factor which we have 
to bear in mind; that is, that in December, 1938, we issued 1} 
million of new ordinary shares at 43s. 6d. per share, which price 
was fixed in consultation with the Electricity Commissioners. As 
this would be the first year’s full dividend payment on these new 
shares, we felt that those who participated in the issue at that 
price should receive the return which they were entitled to expect. 

In view of the good eight months, we did not raise our prices 
to consumers until January Ist of this year. The fact that our 
profit on working shows a drop of £114,000 clearly indicates that 
our consumers during the last four months of the year were sharing 
in the prosperity of the first eight months. 

With regard to the future dividends, assuming a long continuance 
of the war, your directors feel that however much we may dislike 
evacuation and restrictions from the business point of view, we have 
got to face up to them like every other trader and regard them as 
a business risk. It would not be fair to our consumers to endeavour 
to recoup the loss of revenue resulting therefrom. We must work 
to find other sources of revenue to make up that deficiency. But 
we do feel that we are bound to recoup the extra costs of our raw 
materials as far as we can without raising prices so high as to 
make them unattractive. 


PRICES 


It was on this principle that we felt bound to make a moderate 
increase in our prices to consumers to offset the known extra costs 
which we have to incur this year. 

With regard to these increases, nearly 82 per cent. of our con- 
sumers are on the two-part tariff system, the running charge of 
which has been increased by one-eighth pence per unit to the great 
majority and by one farthing per unit in the London area. They 
are increases which I say are moderate and can be more than 
justified. 

Shareholders will appreciate the difficulty of estimating receipts 
for the future. If things change for the better, then we must en- 
deavour to get back as near as we can to our old low prices in the 
National interest, and, in turn, for our shareholders’ benefit. I do, 
however, sound a note of warning to our shareholders, as some 
reduction in dividend would appear to be inevitable should circum- 
stances over which we have no control continue to be adverse to 
our operations. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION, 
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LIMITED 
INCREASED EARNINGS 
MR JOHN E. JAMES’S SPEECH 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at Warrington. 

Mr John E. James (chairman and managing director), who pre- 
sided, after expressing regret at the death of the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., chairman of The Wigan Coal 
Corporation, Limited, and a director of their Corporation, said: — 
The earnings of the Corporation and its wholly-owned subsidiary 
companies for the year under review amounted to £989,301, repre- 
senting an increase over the earnings of the previous year of 
£133,741. These two years cannot be regarded as comparable, the 
year 1938 being one during ‘which conditions were more or less 
normal, while 1939 included a period prior to the outbreak of war, 
when conditions of trade were improving, and the further period of 
four months during which the country has been at war. 

So far as 1939 is concerned, however, I think that, keeping in 
view the increases in costs of raw materials and other trading 
charges which took place, increases which were not paralleled by 
corresponding advances in prices of finished steel, we may regard 
the results as satisfactory. 

The expenditure on air-raid precautions incurred during the year 
by your Corporation and its wholly-owned subsidiaries amounted, 
less the estimated Government grant, for which the expenditure 
should qualify, to the substantial sum of £70,953. The sum of 
£175,000 has again been transferred to the central reserve for depre- 
ciation of fixed assets of these companies. 


TAXATION, GENERAL RESERVE AND DIVIDENDS 


After deducting the foregoing depreciation and adding the balance 
brought forward at January 1, 1939, together with the sundry 
credits not relating to the trading of the year which have been 
brought in on this occasion, a net total of £959,242 is arrived at, 
from which it should be noted a very substantial sum has been 
deducted in respect of taxation liabilities. The total provision in 
this respect, which is necessarily much heavier this year than in any 
previous year, has been charged against the year’s profit. A sum 
of £100,000 has been transferred to general reserve. The net profit 
available amounted to £313,461, out of which dividends on the 
5 per cent. cumulative redeemable first preference shares and an 
interim dividend on the 54 per cent. non-cumulative redeemable 
second preference shares were paid during the year. This leaves a 
balance of £254,567, from which your board recommends declara- 
tion of a final dividend of 2} per cent., less tax, on the foregoing 
non-cumulative preference shares, making 54 per cent. for the year, 
and a dividend of 7 per cent., less tax, for the year on the “ A” and 
“B” ordinary shares. Slightly more than one-half of the gross 
trading profit of the group has been set aside to meet the estimated 
liabilities for taxation. 


STEEL PRICES 


I should like also to draw your attention for a few moments to a 
subject I mentioned at the opening of my speech on which I believe 
public opinion in this country may be under a misapprehension. As 
shareholders will recollect, reductions in prices of semi-finished and 
finished steel products were made dating from January 1, 1939. 
These reductions were not justified by the costs prevailing at that 
date, but they were made in the hope that lower prices would 
stimulate demand and so, in turn, assist in reducing the cost of 
production. No advances in steel prices thereafter were authorised 
by the British Iron and Steel Federation until the beginning of 
November, 1939, although increased costs of production, greater 
than these advances and resulting largely from war conditions, were 
then being incurred. 

In my opinion, therefore, it would be a mistake to conclude that 
any financial benefit has been derived by at least the heavy section 
of the industry from the increased demand for the general range of 
its products which has undoubtedly taken place during the past few 
months. I fee] it is desirable that shareholders and the public 
should realise that the policy of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, acting in close collaboration with the Minister of Supply, is 
to prevent any abnormal profit being made by heavy steel manu- 
facturers out of the war. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO, 
LIMITED 


TAXATION BURDENS AND LABOUR CONDITIONS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 15th instant, in London, Mr C. T. Pott presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his remarks, said: The operating 
profit for the year has fallen to £4,515, and after taking into 
account London expenditure, reserve for depreciation of machinery, 
and so on, there is a net loss of £36,520. That compares with a net 
loss for the previous year of £42,939. Thus we have had a suc- 
cession of two bad years. 

The disappointing result of the year’s work is due to low metal 
prices, labour troubles, and taxation. During the eleven months 
of the financial year prior to the outbreak of war the prices of 
lead and zinc again fell, lead averaging £15 3s., as against £15 12s. 
per ton in the previous year, and zinc £14 4s., as against £14 11s. 
Silver was somewhat higher, averaging 21.08d., as against 20.9d. 
per ounce. 

When we last met you were told that we were negotiating a new 
labour collective contract with the labour unions, which when 
concluded was made retrospectively effective as from February 8, 
1939. The contract imposes an increased wage bill and the grant 
of costly social benefits. During the period of negotiation we 
suffered from frequent ca’-canny strikes, which slowed down devel- 
opment, mining, and other work with deplorable effect. 


TAXATION 


Our labour troubles do not complete the story, for taxation has 
become a terrible burden. For example, we paid in various Mexi- 
can taxes during the past year the equivalent of over £150,000, 
and this in a year in which there were no profits subject to Mexican 
income tax. Since the year 1934 Mexican taxation, exclusive of 
income tax, has increased by 300 per cent., and now an excess 
profits tax has been introduced. We have reached the point when 
the mine is in effect being run for the benefit of the Mexican 
employees and the Government, leaving nothing for us who have 
provided the capital and built up the business. That is a situation 
which cannot continue indefinitely. If foreign enterprise in Mexico 
were permitted to enjoy more sympathetic treatment generally, I 
am sure that not only we but also the Republic of Mexico would 
benefit from improved efficiency in turning to account the natural 
resources of the country. 

The slowing down of work has materially affected development 
operations. That accounts for the drop last year of over 900 metres 
of development work, which is most unfortunate, as development 
is vital for the maintenance of ore supplies for the mill. On the 
San Francisco vein development work south of the north shaft was 
also affected by faulting, and the grade of ore was not up to the 
standard expected. Drifting to the north, however, indicates that 
the vein is still strong, and there are encouraging features in this 
direction. On the important brown vein work on the eighth and 
ninth levels from the south shaft has shown good results. Work is 
well under way on the tenth level, but it is not sufficiently far 
advanced to estimate its possibilities. On the whole, development 
on the other veins of the San Francisco mine has been satisfactory. 

The ore reserves show a reduction of 224,310 tons, due partly 
to the fact that our carbonate reserves are nearly exhausted, and 
partly to the falling off in development metreage in the sulphide 
bodies. It is desirable to emphasise again that the amount of re- 
serves available depends, apart from development, upon metal prices 
and costs. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Now as to prospects—at present the mill is only working at about 
75 per cent. capacity, due largely to the exhaustion of our carbonate 
reserves, and we must not expect under present conditions any 
improvement in this figure. The outlook is also uncertain because 
of the weakness of the metal market, increased taxation, and the 
generally unsettled labour conditions. The first quarter of the cur- 
rent year showed an estimated operating profit of about $93,000, 
but as very little of our production for that quarter was sold this 
is largely a book figure based upon prices ruling at the time. 

The more distant future depends not only upon factors to which 
I have just referred, but also upon the outcome of exploration and 
development work which we can never neglect if we are to exist 
at all. In base metal mining, in particular, ample ore reserves are 
essential. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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KONONGO GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S OPERATIONS 





The sixth ordinary general meeting of the Konongo Gold Mines, 
Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, at 20 Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr Robert Annan, M.Inst.M.M. (the chairman) in the course 
of his speech, said: Operations at the mine showed excellent pro- 
gress. The tonnage milled at 124,214 tons shows an increase of 35 
per cent., and the gold produced, 48,284 ounces, an increase of 21.5 
per cent. Working costs were reduced by 1ld. per ton. The ore 
reserves, after allowing for the tonnage mined during the year, is 
increased by 21,200 tons and now stands. at 485,460 tons averag- 
ing 9.22 dwt. per ton. As the reserves represent four years’ supply 
for the mill we have no need to strain for further increase, and 
the work done in the last few months, while limited in amount, 
has given excellent results. On Odumase the fifth level has now 
exposed 1,153 feet of ore averaging 11.8 dwt. under 47 inches, and 
the sixth level, as far as it has gone, has exposed 486 feet averaging 
17.2 dwt. over 46 inches. 

On Awere, the rise from the ninth to the sixth level has gone 
up 170 feet, averaging 10.2 dwt. over 50 inches, and a winze from 
the surface has cut the reef at 140 feet depth, where it assays 
32.5 dwt. over 41 inches. On Akenase Central a winze below the 
ninth, which is the lowest level, shows 50 feet averaging 9 dwt. 
over 40 inches. All these averages are the “ adjusted values” after 
reducing any abnormally high assays, the arithmetical average being 
in all cases considerably higher. 


FUTURE POLICY 


As far as development is concerned, we have every cause for 
satisfaction, but we are now driven back on the policy of financing 
our programme out of earnings. Up to the present we have done 
better than this by steady increase in output, but we have now 
reached the limit of capacity of our mill and power plant and, with 
the sinking of the new shaft and the resumption of normal develop- 
ment, we shall be short of power until we get delivery, toward the 
end of this year, of two new engines to replace two old engines 
which we took over with the property. In the meantime the cost 
of all supplies, including fuel oil, and the cost of delivering them 
to the Gold Coast is steadily rising, but of far more concern than 
this is the increasing burden of taxation. 

On the accounts before you the total of all taxation amounts 
to almost 11s. in the £ on the net profits and this is by no means 
the end. Up to December last the Government of the Gold Coast 
levied an export tax of 15 per cent. on the price of gold in excess 
of 85s. This has now been increased to 15 per cent. of the excess 
up to 150s., and 50 per cent. of the excess over that figure and 
this, on the same rate of output, will cost us an additional £20,000 
in a full year. This tax now amounts to 18s. 9d. per ounce of gold 
and, in addition, we have to pay freight, war risk insurance on the 
full value, and refining charges, amounting to a further 6s. 3d., 
so that with gold quoted at 168s. per ounce, we are actually re- 
ceiving only 143s. In other words, though the price of gold has 
recently risen by 18s. per ounce, only 5s. 9d. of this accrues to 
us to offset increased costs. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


Provision has also been made in the accounts for Excess Profits 
Tax, which applied to the last six months of the period and, unless 
we can obtain some relief, it appears that this tax will bear hardly 
on us in the future. We derive little or no benefit from condi- 
tions arising out of the war, as the increase in the price of gold is 
being taken from us in other ways and our liability to this tax arises 
entirely from the fact that we have had the enterprise and the 
courage to build up our business out of earnings and have doubled 
our output in the last three years. Had we sat still and done nothing 
we should have escaped. We are not alone in this position and the 
mining industry of the Gold Coast is making a concerted effort 
to get some measure of relief. We are already paying in export 
duty more than the war increase in the price of gold, and it is dis- 
couraging, after the intense efforts that have been made in the 
past few years to re-establish the mining industry on the Gold 
Coast, that a tax should be imposed which so directly penalises 
a growing industry and discourages any further attempt at expan- 
sion. What the final outcome may be it is impossible to say. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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March 23, 1940 
DAVIS AND TIMMINS LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The forty-first annual general meeting of Davis and Timmins was 
held, on the 20th instant, in London. 

Mr E. Williams, who presided in the absence through indisposition 
of the chairman, Mr F. Le Neve Foster, read the speech prepared 
by the latter, which stated that the results showed a substantial 
advance on those of the previous year, and the net profit for the 
year of £63,329, as against £37,035 for the previous year, was a 
record in the history of the company. 

While the results had certainly been influenced by Government 
expenditure under the National Defence Policy adopted before war 
broke out, the intensification of that programme, following the 
commencement of war, did not have time substantially to reflect itself 
in the profits for the period under review. Since then they had 
naturally, in common with other engineering concerns, been subjected 
to severe pressure of orders which it had been difficult to cope with, 
and he mentioned, as evidence of that, that at the end of 1939 the 
value of their orders in hand was nearly three times the value at 
the end of 1938. 

No outstanding change in the company’s products at their works 
had been made as a result of the war, and they were still developing 
the business of manufacturing there for stock sales. During the 
year considerable progress was made in the development of that busi- 
ness, and the company definitely regained ground which had pre- 
viously been lost to merchants in stock service. The range of stock 
products was also increased. It was satisfactory to know that the 
turnover of stock sales showed an increase of 45 per cent. over the 
figure for 1938. That was not attributable, to any substantial 
extent, to increase of prices. Indeed, in the brass section they had 
kept their list prices the same in spite of a substantial increase 
in the cost of raw material. 

Business had been very active in their principal subsidiary com- 
pany, and, at that company’s works, they were very busy on orders 
for Government departments and sub-contractors. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the final dividend of 
15 per cent., making 25 per cent. for the year, was approved. 
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CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF DIFFICULT MARKETS 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Consolidated 
Mines Selection Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, 
in London, Mr S. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O., presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the profit and loss account showed a net profit of £55,114, 
as compared with £110,083. Profit on share dealing, which had 
fallen from £156,057 in 1937 to £49,825 in 1938, had amounted 
in the year under review to £13,246, while the fall in the company’s 
income from interest and dividends, though not so proportionately 
great, had amounted to £19,000. No words could express more 
eloquently than those figures the difficult market conditions which 
had prevailed during the year. 

The directors recommended a dividend of 10 per cent., which 
would leave to be carried forward £39,088. 

Dealing with the more important of the company’s investments, 
the chairman said that the Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa had declared a dividend of 2s. per 10s. share in respect of 
the year 1939. 

The profit for the year, before providing for taxation, had 
amounted to £911,000, as compared with £1,020,000 for the 
previous year, in respect of which a dividend of 3s. per share had 
been declared. 

The strong financial position of the Corporation, which had 
enabled it to undertake the major portion of the finance required to 
bring the “ South African Land” to the production and dividend- 
paying stage in the previous year, had also enabled it to bring the 
East Daggafontein Company to the production stage last year. 
Both those companies were now earning satisfactory profits. 

With the Corporation, the Consolidated Mines Selection Com- 
pany had taken a part in the provision of funds required by the 
Western Reefs Exploration and Development Company to carry out 
development and install a plant which would enable the company to 
commence crushing by the middle of 1941. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





INSURANCE 


NOTES 


Pearl Assurance.—The Pearl is 
early in the field with its report for 
1939. In the industrial life branch, 
where new sums assured fell by only 
7.6 per cent., the valuation basis was 
made more stringent by the inclusion 
of a special reserve of £425,000. After 
allowing for this, there was a surplus 
of £2,338,800, including £718,100 
brought forward. This compares with 
£2,449,400 in the previous year, in- 
cluding £690,200 then brought for- 
ward. The allocation follows :— 


1938 1939 
. £ £ 
Policyholders ..........seeeeeee 812,200 615,600 
Investments reserve............ 100,000 100,000 
Staff pension fund ............ 169,100 189,300 
Profit and loss ..........ceeeeeee 550,000 550,000 
Common contingency fund 100,000 150,000 
Carried forward ...........000. 718,100 733,900 








2,449,400 2,338,800 


Policyholders have suffered a reduc- 
tion in bonuses from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 
on whole-life policies, per 1d. per week 
of premium, and from Is. to 9d. on en- 
dowment policies. 

In the ordinary branch, new busi- 
ness fell by 19.1 per cent. The surplus, 
after a special reserve of £250,000, 
was £1,348,500, including £295,000 
brought forward, compared with 
£1,471,500, including £280,300 
brought forward, in 1938. The alloca- 
tions were as follow: — 

1938 1939 





: £ 
Policyholders ..............000 914, 682,200 
taff pension fund ............ 44,000 47,700 
fit and 1088 ............000000 218.200 170,600 
Carried forward ............... 295,000 448,000 








1,471,500 1,348,500 


Policyholders receive a simple rever- 
sionary bonus of £1 10s. per cent. com- 
pared with £2 per cent. 

Expenses in the industrial branch 
were further reduced to 27.7 per cent. 
compared with 28.3 per cent. in 1938. 
The expense ratio in the ordinary 


_ branch was only 11.0 per cent. (10.9 


per cent. in 1938). Net interest earn- 
ings, at £4 4s. 9d. per cent. in the in- 
dustrial branch and £3 16s. 8d. per 
cent. in the ordinary branch, were 
2s. 10d. per cent. and 5s. 1d. per cent. 
lower, respectively, than in the previous 
year. 

Experience in the non-life depart- 
— is epitomised in the following 
table: — 


Profit and Loss 
Earned Premiums Transfers 
Dept. 1938 1939 1938 = -:1939 


Accident... 86,066 — 85,390 30,000 30,000 
liability... 32,654 32,135 5,000 5,000 
Motor ...... 231,716 238,093 — 30,000 Dr. 5,000 
Miscell. ... 231,090 241,355 ... Dr. 20,000 

1,666,979 1,657,169 5,000 10,000 


Drawn from (—) or added to (+) 
additional reserves ............ +38,095 — 85,025 











; -+43,095 — 75,025 
Interest earnings credited to 
revenue accounts ............005 — 65,401 — 59,517 





— 22,306 — 134,542 


There was a total decline in pre- 
miums—not, surprisingly, shared by 
the motor department—and in under- 
writing balances. Probably the experi- 
ence of the Pearl was not unique in 
this respect, and the motor account has 
for several years been unprofitable. 








® The book value of the assets totalled 
{£111,011,100 at the end of 1939, com- 
pared with £107,141,100 a year earlier. 
A valuation of securities at middle 
market prices showed that as at De- 
cember 31, 1939, the actual values ex- 
ceeded book values less the invest- 
ment reserve funds. The portfolio 
shows a substantial increase in hold- 
ings of debentures, Indian and Colonial 
securities and advances to local 
authorities. Ordinary shareholders re- 
ceived 50 per cent. for the year com- 
pared with 524 per cent. plus 2} per 
cent. bonus in 1938. 


* 


Scottish Equitable. — This 
mutual society showed a lower pre- 
mium income for 1939 than for the 
previous year (£794,600 against 
£859,900). The reduced new business 
was largely responsible for this de- 
cline, for at £1,232,700 new assurances 
were only two-thirds of the total in 
1938. Higher taxation was responsible 
for the larger part of the decline in 
earned interest from £3 18s. per cent. 
to £3 lls. 3d. per cent. Total assets 
appear in the balance sheet at practi- 
cally £12 millions, the securities being 
taken at or below the values fixed at 
the actuarial investigation of 1937, for 
investments made before that date, and 
at or below cost, for those made since; 
there is a reserve fund of £250,000. 
Interim bonuses, as with most offices, 
have been lowered. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to March 16, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £26,847,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £45,681,000, and 
issues of £3,087,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations, but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April Ist last is £216,520,000, against 
£30,147,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


| April 1,] April 1,) Week | Week 

1938, to}1939, to} ended | ended 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
18, 16, 18, 16, 
1939 1940 | 1939 | 1940 


Revenue Esti- 
mate, 
1939-40 




























































ORDINARY 
Income Tax | 390,000) 317,175) 373,800] 7,317) 10,241 
Sur-tax...... 70,000; 55,810) 63,840) 3,440) 3,670 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 75,500) 74,370) 72,720 2,130, 1,270 
Ss one. 17,000} 20,350) 15,930) 1,280; 250 
N.D. 25,000} 20,180} 25,270) 510; 460 
E.P.T. ... se. me 10)... 5 
Other 

Revenue. 1, 1,490 40 20 
Total I. Rev. | 578,750) 489,375| 552,800) 14,717, 15,916 
Customs ... | 239, 217,733] 251,470) 5,392) 6,715 
Excise ...... 132,850) 112,700) 132,401} 5,000) 3,581 
Total Cust. 
and Excise | 372,450) 330,433) 383,871) 10,392) 10,296 
























Motor Duties} 22,000! 35,343) 33,748 348 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt) 13,210} 6,952 aan 
P.O. Fund ss chk — 
Lands 1,250} 1,210 

Rec. from 

Sun. Loans 5,699} 4,916) ... — 
Misc. Rec... 10,801} 17,379 21 287 
Total Ord. 

Rev........ 995,180} 886,111)/1000876) 26,380) 26,847 
Sgur-Ba.. 
P.O. and 

B’dcasting | 83,449} 72,790) 76,748) ... 1,250 








| 28,097 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Total .. 
Expendi April 1,} April 1,) Week | Week 
ture! Esti- |1938, t0|1939, to| ended | ended 
mate, | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
1939-40} 18, 16, 18, 16, 
1939 1940 | 1939 | 1940 


220,203 
5,787, 


8,281 
6,746) 





1,027 







































Total 200) 227,115 
o- Serv. a iies768 678,740 $71:314 22,319 at372 
tto, 
loans* wd 1448564 29,819) 47,459 
Total Ord. | | | 
|1432968| 905,855| 1206544! 22,319 45,681 
Issues from 
Def. a. 89,750 nga sae) 3,087 
Sur-BaL. 
P.O. and 
B’dcasting 1,250 
Total ... 989,043'1283292) 22,319) 46,931 
* Supply S _ ph me of issues under 
Defence Loan Acts : (a) exclu expenditure being 
met | A, Ii. sob millions Vote o 
Credit, since April, 1939. (c) Trans- 
ferred 7 a charge. arge, (@) Not yet transferred as charge. 
e) Interest outside charge, and falling on 
ervice votes. 
After reducing Exchequer balances by 


£366,582 to £2,721,374, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown in the next 
column) raised the gross National Debt by 
£21,979,000 to about £8,868 millions. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 





Finance 


(£ thousands) 
Dest INCREASES Dest REPAYMENTS 
3% War Loan...... 30,500 | Treasury bills...... 6,024 
Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 3,000 | Pub. Dept. Adv.... 9,700 
3% Def. Bonds ... 4,150 
Other debt ......... 53 


37,703 








15,724 








OTHER ISSUES OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 
P.O. & iene... 300 | Bullion advances re- 


N. Ad. Shipping . 76 DEE svvecosessecece 
Ov. Trade Gtes. ... 51 
Ang.-Turk. Arms... 77 | 
504 | 80 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 

The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to March 16, 1940, are :— 

(£ thousands) 

Ordinary Exp. 1,206,544 | Ord. Revenue aeeaees 
Iss. under Def. Gross. borr. 704,419 

Loan Acts... 477,250 Less— 
Misc. Iss. (net). 10,428 | Sinking fds. 10,851 








Inc. in balances 222 | Netborrowing 693,568 
1,694,444 1,694,444 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Toamey Means 
Advances Total 
eeeueteennqeeers timate Float- 
Date Bank 108) 
Ten- | 74, | Public} of Debe | Assets 
der 8P | Depts.| Eng- 
1939 land 
Mar. 18 | 356°0| 505-7; 41:8; ... | 903°5| 547-5 
Dec. 9 | 725-0) 693-0/ 55-0 | ... {1473-0} 748-0 
»» 16 | 740-0) 705-6; 50:5 | ... (1496-1) 756°1 
» 23 | 750-0! 708-8; 55-9 eos §=11514-7| 764-7 
2 31 | 760-0} 709-9| 65:3 | ... |1535-2) 775-2 
Jan. 6 | 770-0/ 718-1/ 58:5 | ... |1546°6| 776-6 
» 13 | 785-0) 689-8; 53-2 1528-0) 743-0 
2» 20 | 800-0| 658-1) 54-7 1512-8] 712-8 
x» 27 | 811-0/ 641-3) 48-8 1501-1) 690-1 
Feb. 3 | 811-0] 642-4/ 48-2 1501-6) ‘790-6 
2» 10 | 806-0/ 630-1) 47-6 1483-7| 677-7 
» 17 | 806-0| 625-9) 46-7 1478-6) 672-6 
» 24 | 801-0| 621-9| 53-4 1476-3) 675-3 
Mar. 2 | 791-0/651:0| 54:1 1496-1 1 
» 9 | 776-0! 664 6| 660 «ss |1506°6| 730 6 
» 16 761-0| 673°6 56:3 ess |1490-9' 729-9 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount a. 
Average | Allotted 
Tender Rate | at, 
Offered ° me, 
Rate 
1939 | | s. d. 
Mar.17 | 40:0 | 73:8 | 40:0 [10 1:32) 42 
Dec. 8 | 65:0 | 94:6 | 65-0 |24 6°48) 57 
» 15 | 65:0 | 92:6 | 65:0 |25 3°81} 70 
» 22} 65:0 89-5 65:0 |24 7-63 67 
Tom 65-0 99-5 65-0 |24 4-67 47 
Jan. 5 | 65-0 | 104-0 | 65:0 |22 3-54) 63 
x» 12) 65-0 | 109-0 65:0 |22 2:38 40 
x» 19 | 65-0 | 122-1 61-0 {21 8-85 15 
2 60-0 | 112-2 55-0 |22 0-32 17 
Feb. 2 55-0 | 108-0 50-0 |20 9-86 36 
» 9 | 55-0 | 108-7 55-0 |20 6:11 48 
» 16; 65-0 | 106-9 60-0 |20 6-15 47 
» 23 | 60-0 |112-1 | 55-0 |20 5-74 32 
Mar. 1{ 55-0 | 108-2 | 50-0 |20 4-811 34 
» 8} 55-0 98-3 50:0 (20 5-30 45 
» 15! 50:0 | 99-8 | 50-0 |20 5-28) 43 
On March 15th applications at Ae 14s. 10d. 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, T 


ne and Thursday of f week a 

as to about 43 per cent. of the amount 

samen for and applications at higher prices in full. 

Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for 

on Saturday were accepted in full. £50-0 millions 
of Toonseny bills are being offered on 21st. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 
Period INs.c 3% Bas. | Total 
Week to Mar. 5, 1940 3,014 | 2,335 5,349 
Week to Mar. 12, 1940 3,353 | 3,182 6,535 
16 wks. to Mar. 12, 1940 | 54,373 54,569 | 108,942 





* Revenue returns show payments into the Ex- 
chequer of £46,950,000 - = Zan 750,000 gross in 
the 16 weeks to March 16, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland 
sppenred in The Economist of December 9th; 

Portugal, of February 10th; Java, of March 9th ; 
Belgium, Canada, Egypt, France, International 
Settlements, Roumania, South Africa, U.S, 
Federal Reserve, and New York Federal Reserve, 
of March 16th. 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—AMillion $’s 
Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 




















| 31, | 7, | 14 | 21, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1940 1940 

Loans, total ..........0. 8,499) 8,507) 8,516) 8,531 

Investments espnpeneenne 14,675 14,692) 14,686) 14,680 
Reserve with Federal 

e banks......... 10,258 10,181) 10,214! 10,306 

Due from domestic bks, | 3,067} 3,075) 3,107) 3, 128 

LIABILITIES | 

Deposits: Demand ... | 19,199) 19,108) 19,062, 19,256 

Time ...... 5,257| 5,256 5,260) 5,277 

U.S. Govt. 573 575 573) 573 

Inter-bank 8,767) 8,860) 8,948) 8,836 

REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
7; 7, 29, 7, 

ASSETS . 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 

Gold & for. currencies | 76:5) 77:6) 77:3) 77:3 

Bills and cheques ...... |7083 - 8/1042 -8/11824 -8'11667-8 

Rentenbank notes ...... we 180-3) 171-0) 176-7 

Advances .......scese00s 37:9} 23:8) 37-3) 26:7 

Secs.: for note cover | 677:2| 252-0) 172-2) 105-9 

Other assets ..........+. 1539 -8|1938 -3|1779 -3/1802-4 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |7737-+3)11342-9)11877- 2)11723-8 

Daily maturing liabs. |1027-2'1544- 4/1559 -3/1589-0 

Other liabilities ......... 454-1) 651-5) 689-7] 701-4 

Cover of note circulan. (0:99%|0-69%10-65%|0-66% 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 








Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
15, 15, 31, 15, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold at home............ 1,224) 1,224) 1,224! 1,224 
Other gold & for. exch. 71 174 172) = 168 
Non-int. Govt. bond... 119) #119) 119) 119 
Treasury bonds ......... 397; 396) 396; 396 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 1,138) 1,164) 1,165) 1,159 


Deposits : Government 127; 200 181; 172 

Banks ...... 411 426 438) 455 
Certs. of participation 191 119 123) 115 
Reserve ratio ............ 77-1%!77 8% 178° 1%|77:7% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 

Mar. | Feb. | Mar. { Mar. 

13, 12, 4, 11, 

ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 

Gold and stg. | 16-03) 16-08) 16-08) 16-08 
Other coin, bullion, etc. | 5-65) 7:06) 6-36) 5:57 
Call money, London... | 17-56) 30-64) 35-40) 36-38 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 96-04! 93-85 88-11) 85:33 
Discounts and advances | 15-82) 31-40] 37-47) 37:93 


TIES 
47-53) 52-02) 52-03) 52:03 





Notes issued .... 
Deposits, etc. .... 84-57/108 -12}113-55 111-81 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 
~ | Feb. ; Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
28, 31, 23, 29, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold holdings ......... 2,006] 2,006] 2,006) 2,006 


Balances abroad, etc.... | 1,036] 2,033| 2,301) 2,300 
i 712) 1,342) 756) 758 
3,771| 3,393) 3,393] 3,393 


2,577; ere 3,617} 3,718 


Advances to Treasury 
Notes in circulation .. 








Som! liabs. and deposits | 3,857; 4,0: 4,095| 3,967 
it saeensineananaiaases 131 °7% 26" Te, 27" 7% 1278" 
BANK OF ESTONIA 

Million Estonian krones 5 Se 

Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 

15, 23, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 

Gold coin & gold bullion) 34:31 40-93) 40-92 40°92 

Net foreign exchange... | 15-02 4-45) 4-64 4°46 

Home bills discounted | 11-68 22-63 21-62 20:72 

Loans and advances ... | 12:00 22:26) 25:52) 25:88 
LIABILITIES 


Sight dep. and current | 
f which... | 31-41) 31-16} 32-14) 29°17 
- | 15°56 16-60) 18-20) 15:28 
| 13- wg 9: . 


Notes in circulation ... | 52-13, 60-43 aE 64-78 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 


ae Feb. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
28, 30, 31, 29, 


ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold coin and bullion | 117-6) 117:3 oer. 2) 1171 
Foreign bills & balances | 120:7) =97:4  7'5| 1 7°4 
Home bills, loans, etc. | 371-2} 630-2) 614-7) 624-0 
Advances to Treasury 146-6} 77:3; 96-2 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 413-9} 599-8) 586- 0 592:°9 
Deposits ....-2+,++eeeeeees 88-3) 134-2} 71:4! 92:7 
Foreign liabilities ...... 19-7) 56:4) 54-9) 55-3 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


a iehiciili Feb. ; Feb. ; Feb. | Feb. 
28, 15, 23, 29, 


ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and for. exc! e | 3,853) 4,293) 4,273) 4,214 
State sec. in for. ex 115} 123; 123) 123 
Bills discounted ......... 732) 717 715 715 
Advances .-ceeceeseeeees 7,690) 11,636) 11,738) 11,766 
State debt .......-.seeeee 4,182) 4,084! 4,084; 4,084 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. 6,592) 8,809) 8,900) 8,890 


Dep. and current accts. | 9,708) 11,621) 11, 5603 11,603 
Foreign exch. liabilities 198! °423| 454! 434 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 


Million pengés 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
ASSETS 15, 23, 29, 7; 
Metal reserve : 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 


ecennan eeilion 124-1) 124-1] 124-1) 124-1 

oreign exchange ... 86:9} 75:4 74:5) 74:2 

Re gy 428-1) 577-6) 599-5! 573-1 

Advances to Treasury | 276:0| 313-7) 313-7; 313°4 
LIABILITIES 





Notes in circulation ... | 762:6) 885-8 967-91 927°8 
Current accounts, an: | 
sight liabs. .... 212-4) 218-1) 154:9| 161-0 
Cash certificates 99-0} 93:5) 93:5 93°5 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees | 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
10, 23, 1, 8, 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold coin ne bullion 444, 444 








444 444 
Rupee COiN........s00000 | 696] 583} 581 570 








ces abroad......... 156} 201 238 267 
Sterling securities ..... - | 595 1,135) 1,135| 1,135 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 322 384, 384 384 
Investments ............ 86 70 59 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circn.: India | 1,837) 2,249 2,250 2,287 

ND csiccceccssnacces 114 146 148, 148 
Deposits : Govts. ..... . = = 205) = 
Banks ...... 159) 
Reserve ratio ..........:. (50° Ae 62: On 62-1%'62- 5% 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
4, 6, 20, > 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 501-3} 501-3) 501-3) 501:3 
Other | 36°4) 35:1) 38-0) 39-1 
Spec. for. exch. fund ... | 300-0) 300-0) 300-0) 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 478-2} 750-5} 674-6] 780-0 
Government bonds ... |1618-6/2368 -8/2322 -9|2424-6 
Agencies’ accounts...... 182-1) 239-4) 235-4) 226:2 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ........... - |2316-8/3240- 7/2909 -5|/3209-2 
Deposits: Government | 264:6| 569-0) 860-2) 735-6 
neh adi Other ...... | 203-7] 113-7) 92-8] 104-8 
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NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 








Million dinar 
| Mar. |} Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
8, 8, 29, 8, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
I  sisnsacinveccatauons 1,914) 2,018) 2,034) 2,035 
Other foreign exchange 446, 790) 908} 902 


Discounts and advances | 1,923) 1,924) 1,889} 1,807 


Goy. adv. and credits | 2,229) 3,073| 3,073) 3,073 

Def. bds. discounted... | ... 1,483} 1,612) 1,674 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 6,527; 9,912) 10,072) 10,205 

Sight liabilities ......... 2,092; 2,167| 2,112) 1,928 


BANK OF LATVIA—Million lats 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
6, 5, 26, 4, 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
92-76) 71-11) 71-12) 71-12 
12:56} 7:06) 7:03) 6:90 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion 
Silver coin ..........ce00e 


Foreign currency ...... | 43°22) 32-75) 29-59) 28-53 
Treas. notes and chang 9-38) 10-62) 9-70) 9-00 
Short-term bills........ - | 46°17| 55-39) 55-76) 55-60 


Loans against securities 104-83) 157 -39)150-08/149-84 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 79-40)103-61/106-41/107-28 


Deposits & current accs. |147-92)140 -56)125 - 16|122-36 
Government accounts | 70:04) 66:08] 63-45! 62-37 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—AMillion litas 


| Feb. Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
15, 31, 15, 

















ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
GE ceccccosscresesccrces 63-56) 53-03) 53-02| 53-02 
Silver and —- coins | 17:07; 6°28 6-48) 6-54 
WSCOUNES ........0000008 | 95 -69)130- 80/134: 45 132-86 
Advances ........sses00 20-51) 25-92! 25-94! 27-61 
LIABILITIES | | | 
Bank notes in circulatn. 140-34) 163-70)166-47|163-74 
ent accounts ...... 48-26] 50-66) 51-83} 54-92 
Deposits ..........0.00+6 10:97 a em 35-68 
BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 
Jan. {| Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
19, 20, 6, 21, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold cecececccecccsssssses 310-7) 310-8/t310-8|t310-8 
ENN ansssevecssccscccssee 405°8) 408 -7|$408 -7|$408-7 


Balances, home &abroad| 21:5) 109-1) 177°8 124-5 
Discounts ...........0++ 273-1) 397-1) 404-7) 385-7 
Public departments ... | 757-7| 831-3] 765-1] 768-3 
Other debit accounts... | 818-5) 935-8] 946-6) 972-5 
Notes in circulation ... | 813:3)1009-7/1003-1 996: : 
Public departments ... | 436-0| 540-6| 506-2 499 

N.B.—Market value is : t 417-3 million Tals 
$ 366-1 million rials. (Based on Lond. price and rate.) 


NETHERLANDS at florins 











| Feb. k 

| 12, | 4, 1l, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
ID  sissuhsncceasacenes 1411-3)/1013- 2 1013-5 -— . 

IE cinixcassenccapcccece 25°41 10°6, 9-8 
Home and for. bills .. 10: é 33: 2 82-1 11. : 
Loans and advances ... | 239-6} 252: 8 244:1) 275-9 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 973-0/1104-6|1140-21104-4 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 93:2|Dr15.0'Dr14.8| 35-3 
Other ...... 639-9} 250-4] 255-7] 200°1 
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RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


ASSETS 
Gold, and stg. exch. ... 
Advances to 





BANK OF NORWAY 








Million kroner 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
7, 7; 29, 7 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold reserve ............ 147-7; 120-0) 120-0) 120-0 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 164-7) 89-3) 85:8) 80-6 
Gold, not in gold res... 62:8! 65°7| 65:°7| 65-7 
Nor. & for. govt. secs. | 134-0 138-8) 119-3) 119-3 
Discounts and loans ... | 111-0! 326-0) 333-4 334-3 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 434-3 560°1) 579-4) 577-2 
Deposits at sight ...... 159-7! 109-2! 105-9! 110-4 





BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


Mar. | Feb. ; Feb. | Mar. 

7, 23, 29, 7, 
| 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
| 595-9) 999-7) 915-7] 915-7 
Secondary cover:— | 


Sw assets ...... 175-8) 658-4) 744-5) 731-1 

Foreign assets ...... $804:7) 418:8| 485-4| 466-°9 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... | 954:5,1264: 2) 1349 -0/1300-8 


Deposits : Government | 348-5, 370-9! 310-3, 309-6 
Banks & others | 582: 6 a 63:1) 58-1 


¢ Including “gold abroad = included in gold 
reserve.” 








SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
Mar. | > . | Mar. 
15, 15. z 15, 








ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
I ics cundunassciaceens 2812 -5/2182-3'2176-9|2154:8 
Foreign exchange ...... | 267-5} 334-8} 310-7) 310-9 
Discounts, etc. ......... 98-8 196-3) 277-4) 110:7 
Advances .......cscseeee 25:5} 48-9) 50-5) 67-8 
Securities ............... 91-3} 81-2) 81-9) 82:9 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |1628-1/1921-7|1979-9)1972-5 


Other sight liabilities... |1642-4) 853-0| 844-4] 684-9 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assets assets 
representing it now stand at 533,469,058 frs. 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 











Million Turkish pounds 
| July’| Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
| 22, 3, 24, - 

ASSETS | 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 

OS a ssansaxacccsssrenese | 36: 90) 36-°84/114-96 114-96 

Clearing and other exch. 3: 35) 10-84) 31-70) 33-91 

Treasury bonds ......... \141- 52| 140-76|140- 54) 140-54 

Commercial bills . |128-48/215 -56|226 -82'226-88 

Securities . . | 50-99) 59-20) 59-18) 59-17 

Advances .......csceeeee 13-87) 17:34) 11-02) 10-27 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... |229-52/297- 76/302 -04/306 -04 

Deposits .............0000 


34:0 | 36°87/116-69)112-45 








Clearing & other exch. 








EXCHANGE RATES 


(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 





























(b) Market Rates 


























Par of | ne a ” 
Mar. 14,| Mar. 15,| Mar. 16,| Mar. 18,| Mar. 19, Mar. 20 
London on se 1940 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 - Par of | Mar 14,| Mar 15,, Mar. 16,) Mar. 18,| Mar. 19, Mar. 20: 
scsi icitee dani ictal amelie London on 1940 ; 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 © 
New York, $.. | §4°8623| 4: a 4: On, 4: ue” 4: O2ig- 4: al 4: _ per £ | 

i i 18°1 514* | 1g* ) 15ig* Sig® | 151g* |} 1514* 

do am | as | ane aon aos aos a-oneel aonten? | Hillng, Bee | gage | Iga | Tate | Isle isin | asi |e 
ontreal, §.. 4°8623 | 4-43-47 | 4-434 jl) 4-49-41) 4-43 Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 | 2034* | 205g" | 205g* | 205g* | 21* | 2034* 
at 4:47 l4tf| 4:47 14tf ‘ 47\atf é 47l4tf| 4: < atf i 47 atf Kovno, Lit ... | 48-66 2134* 2155 * 215¢% 2153 sa 2134* | 2134* 
me + iat » VUE gl F654) F654 F654 | Fe8e) 1465, | Copenhagen,iks| 18-159 |191g-1959|187.-1914]18%9-1914 19-1912 A9lerte | 19le%e 
Brussels > Bel: | 35 -00(a)|23-60-75 23 -60-75|23 -60-75|23-60-75|23-60-75,23-60-75 | Milan, Lr. ... | 92-464 |-73-7412\7214-7334|_ 72-73127212—74 a 
faa Buy | 2A" | F438 9: eee eee TEs | nn ciee ser ORO ao 

avia, F ; i 5 ¢, Vin. A * “ oo rs t 
do. ‘do. *.” 7-57$f | 7-57f | 7-57¢f | 7-57¢f | 7-57¢f | 7-57¢ Sofa, Lov. ... 673-46 "| saee” | sooo” 200%) 190%(e ee 
Switzerl’d, Fr. | 25°2212 |17-85-95|17-85-95|17-85-95|17-85-95|17-85-95 17-8 ee ae oe a, Al RE, ll ll I, al ll ll 
Stockh’im, Kr. | 18-159 |16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95|16- 85-95) 16-85-95 16-85-95 Alexandria; Pst| Stig |9%5_09 \9to—20. (9709-99. |Bie-o0. | 97%e-Se | 9750-5 
Oslo, Kr,” ... | 18-159 |17-65-75|17-65-75|17- 65-75)17 -65~75|17-65-75|17 -65-75 2 ree Pee? Pee? Pee? | setae | sels 
Te Pesos | tA 1° SF a9l!°2-20|'° 17-20!'° 17-20|'° 17-201 17-20 | vant Pe 25.2212 |39° 10 } (639-10 (6)]39-10 (6)]39-10 (6)]39- 10 (6)|39- 10 (6) 
— Lisbon, Esc. 110 "|1071g— |1071g— |10714—|1071g— | 107-108 | 107-108 
odo. |... | 17-228f| 17-22¢f| 17-22$f| 17-224f| 17-22¢f, 17-22¢f 10814] 10814, 10814. 10814 

510* | 510* | 510* | 510* | 510* | 510* 

FORWARD RATES a 110 { 521(b) | 521(6)| 52106) | 52106) | 521 (6)| 521 (6) 

The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for Bucharest, Lei a, | ae | oe | oe | ee | ee | er 

dealings for other periods, to a maximum of oom months. India, Rup. ... | 18d. 1715 6— 1715jg— |1715jg—  {1715;6- 171516 1715;6—- 


| Mar. J Mar. 15,| Mar. 16,, Mar. 18,| Mar. 19,| Mar: 20, Kobe, Yen ... 





8lig 
$24 -58d. 1479-1510 15116-536 |151g—5g 


181j6) 1816 18li¢ 1816 18116 
> IS-1SLq 1A 


London on | | 1 15316 
~— | -_ | _ ~_ Hongkong, 1413) 6-15} 1413) 6—-15]1413) 6-15] 1413) 6-15 1413;6-15 1413;6-15 
a oe . |, | ccssee [US = 316e ang ang 3lisg* 3168 3016" 
New York, cents 34p-Par | 34p-Par Sap-Par 34p-Par | 34p-Par | 34p-Par ag gy 
acawenen ° Lima, Sol. (e) | 17:38 |2012-2219/2019-221 2019-2219 2019-221, 20-22 | 20-22 
Perea, COMES ox... ‘ap Par | 1ap-Par | lop-Par | 1op-Par | lap Par| lap -Par | Montevideo, $ |t 51d. |2312-2512| 24-26 | 24-26 [2414-2614] 24-26 | 24-26 
Brussels, cents “......... | Par-2d | Par-2d Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Singapore, 28d. (Ashe ie [2grie tis (2B r1e 6 “sieaie agiie Sas [2ghie 6 
ti » CENTS ...... 1 1 1 1 1 . eee 12 lp 
Zurich, cent wn feos SI eae ar | oe Par | ao-Par| So-Per |. Bogota, Pes... Glg* | 6lgt | 6lg* | 6lg* | Glg* | 61g 
Olm, Gre ......... 3p—Par Par Par | 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par * . f local " Par 8-233lz0 since 
o— MD. ssi denn vesevinee 3p-Par 3p Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par {ao Sam, 2 Oa Feb t yi de a Prior to d wh no April 2 1935. 
AVA, CENtS ............... /212p—Par |21gp—Par |212p—Par |212p—Par '212p—Par |212p-Par ) Rate for payment at the England for Cl Offic (d) : 
PD = Premium. d = Discount. £2 Sta 90 days. (f) Mail hd oy (g) Ti Trade payments rate. 





7" tebe” 












































550 THE ECONOMIST March 23, 1940 
BANK CLEARINGS Comparison with previous weeks 
PROVINCIAL Bank Bills Trade Bills 
(£ thousands) L 
iw 3 Months 4 Months|6 Months 3 Months 4 Months '6 Months 
Week ended e from Ricci 
| Four weeks ended Saturday — lto % % % % % o 
——_____—____—_| ae itis | Happen Usertte | evils | ies | Bers 3-31 
~1lq ljg-1lg | 11g-1l4 2 4— 3-315 
| Mar. 4, | i me — 18, Mar. 16,| Mar. 18] Mas 36 Mar. 16, 1-11 11 = Ujg-11g | 11g—114 | 21o-3 | 234-3 | 3-31 
as che 9 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 111g} tse | 1te-Atg| Ig—114 | 212-3 | 25-3 | 3-315 
: scien aatag: | I-11g | 132 | Lig-Dig| Me-1lg | 212-3 | 254-3 | 3-31, 
ay | ! 
No. of working | | - 
days :— 24 ai % | 6) 6 6 | 6 | : 
BIRMINGHAM | 8,751 |— 10-4 2,366 | 2,283 | 28,515 | 26,844 | - 
BRADFORD .... 6,969 | +101-2 7709 | 1118 | "9,696 | 16,984 The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
BRISTOL......... + 14-7| 1,260 | 2,498 | 14,853 | 19,179 New York :— 

i eiieicineeuis + 0-8 "802 °894| 9,317 | 10,264 Mar. 22, Feb. 21, Feb. 28, Mar. 6, Mar. 13, Mar. 19, 
LEICESTER . + 8-3) 848 | 838 | 8,264 | 8,772 1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1949 
LIVERPOOL.. + 23-1| 4,570 | 6,360 | 56,533 | 67,729 z : 9% 9% °% 
MANCHES + 18-2) 8,901 | 11,692 | 108,324 | 127,652 % % 0 o o % 
NEWCASTLE — 11-0 1,523 | 1,406 | 17,998 | 17,044 Call money .....+:00++.:+e000++: 1 1 1 1 1 1 

— ———iemmmee | GOH). cccscccscenscesocess 2 2 2 1 
Total: 9 Towns + 15-3) 21,419 | 28,193 | 259,283 | 299,778 ace ‘ —————s : Rates—_*»_* 
—— a i 90 2 1 
DUBLIN ...... 23,638 |— 4-7) 5,335 | 5,585 | 70,872 | 70,533 eee Ok * lll : iL rH 3 B 
SHEFFIELD... coe | ee ooo 1,087 523 | 12,845 8,584 Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 1 1 
t Clearing of suburban cheques through “local « clearing 1g discontinued from | | nae 
Mar. 13, Mar. 14,)| Mar. 15 oe 5 16, Mar. 18, a. Lm 
sevcmbers 7, 1939, New York on | 1940 i 1940 i 1940 > 9 1940 ') 
Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
MONEY RATES 372% | 37015 | 372% | 376% = 
8 8 8 8 3751 
LONDON 2:111g| 2-0954| 2-11 | 2-13lq) 2-12 
aia al inane ™ aniieniaiiies 16:97 | 16-99 | 16-99 | 17-01 | 17-011, 
l 22:42 | 22-42 | 22-42 | 22-4212! 22-421, 


Mar. 13 Mar. 14 Mar. 15|Mar. 16 Mar, 1 18 Mar. 1 19 Mar. 20 


























5-05 5-05 5-05 | 5:05 | 5-05— 





/ 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 40: 40: 40°20 | 40:20 | 40-20 
| | 53-10 | 53-10 | 53-11 | 53-10 | 53-10 
23-73 | 22-73 | 22-73 | 22-73 | 22-95 
° | 2 | 9 9 0, ° . . e | 3 
2 | ; : oe oe col a Gnaed | Unared | Una'ed | Unarr'd | Urea 
2 2 2 2 2 2 nq’t’ nq’t’ nq’t’ nq’t’ nq’t’ 
fra Rot a2-b50 | Stoo | St tp0 | #2°b00 | ez-bo 
llzo | i » th 11 1 1 i . " , ‘ 3°48 
Po. ...... |1ig-11s Lye-ilg, Liygn11g| Lye=ig, 149139) 1 16-11) 1 16-1 8 , ; : , | 23: 
po be do. ial 5 Hee 11g-114 ones wee 11g-11g 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 | 5-10 | 5-10 
ascount 
: hay ene conte | ad on 1-1130 Tis 1132 +e Ilse 
months?’ ............ | | 139 139 = ‘ 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | Bethy, By ti4 | Tis | BIg) Bg-1ig| 3g-1ig| 34-114 Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 
NE sctnachasenevaness l-1lg; 1-1lg nig l-11g} 1-11g; 1-114} 1-11, 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. 1g lg | 1g 1p 1g lg 1g The following rates were fixed on March 20, 1940 :— 
Discount houses at call lg lg | lp lg lg 12 lg New York, ak 113 Montreal, $4-54; Paris, 17896. 3 3 Brussels, 24: 05b. 
AL NOTICE .......0.eeeeee | Se | By | 8 34 34 34 34 Amsterdam, 7 ; Switzerland, 18- 108.5 ; Stockholm, 17-40kr.; Oslo, 18-25kr. 
! ea Fe cee Java, 7°75c. 





TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 








Investment 








OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 









British Railways and London Transport Board INDIAN a : 

i i Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 

Publication of Weekly Traffic Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 3 i gus Booat pet 

Name ee 

______— [RAILWAY ae B 1940 | +or—| 1940 | +or- 
Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross Receipts Rs. Rs. Rs. a 
| Agerfarch I 1940 | weeks y Bengal & N. Western | 21 Feb. 400 *11,48,136] +1, 1,57,12,111|— 6,89,556 
Compan: | ) (£°000) aioe 39 | #32°61,000] +.8°58,417| 9,85,31,604| + 12271012 
a rae “you BRASS) 2 fee) pee Sonate hire 
| Pass. Goods | T | -mlianita we 14,97,274| + 37,183] 4,83,14,239|— 3,69,002 

, poe *® 9 days. $10 days. 

Belfast & Co. Down— | 
SED cisissbssbipenbesiess 1:7 | 0-4 2-1 17°99 | 46 22:5 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
ee — eeceecce wens 2:0 | 0:4 2:4 21:7 | 5-3 27:0 ets et —— 
ST eneseaatinssesonouce 1-1 | 10-5 | 21-6 93-5 | 108:7 | 202-2 seseessesee | 10 |Mar. 10! £20,180 + 4,050 " 195,890 + se 
1940 ..... paeibebsbeeniens 9-0 | 12:8 21'8 98-7 | 123-6 | 222-3 NE. ...... | 36 9) if »200,— 1, 000) — 

Great Southern— | and Pacific...... | 36 9 $1,798,000! — 57,000, 48,691,000 — 921,000 
i cesganenibuntaneaseee 31-2 | 38-6 | 69-8 308-4 | 446-9 755-3 B.A. Gt. Southern... | 36 9| $3,258,000) + 237,000] 84,972,000 + 983,000 
1 29-1 | 47-5 | 76-6  308:5 | 468:8 | 777-3 B.A. Western ......... | 36 9 000! -+ 22,000] 28,138,000! +2,161,000 

onscvcccoooccccosoces (29-1 | 47-5 13 | 468° Central Argentine... | 36 9| $1,637,350|— 480. 64,223,050) — — 4,316,650 
36 o|f 4196,972|+ 18,178] 6,246,988) + 287,177 
cece e 9 “he - . , 
— elles 5 tsthrsiaes i.) 178800 Loma 
:. Leopoldina ........0.0. 10 2 570| + 3,496 *228,500) + . 4,043 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffic in next column.) lianas 15| - at 7419 + 42,209 + 15,995 
$ $ United of Havana... | 36 "9 49,491|— 2,487] —752,882/—_18,889 

Canadian National ... Mar. 1 14 ‘| 3,002,472 + 799,623 43,412,901| +- 10393637 

Canadian Pacific ...... 2,577,000! + 268,000! 29,404,000! +-5,817,000 § Recelons we ef Se, 2 Ses BY 

Clayton Dewandre Company.— (£1,232,536). General _ investments, 
SHORTER COMMENTS Profit 1939, £63,599 (£31,481). For £4,667,150 (£5,900,656). Advances and 


(Continued from page 532) 


Canadian Celanese.—Net profit for 
1939, $1,876,595 after tax, against 
$1,194,848. Dividends for 1939 were 
$8.16 on the 7 per cent. preferred shares 
and $2.85 on the common shares. It is 
proposed to continue paying small 
quarterly dividends for the present, plus 
extra dividends as conditions warrant. 


taxation, £29,314 (£14,500). Ordinary 
dividend 10 per cent. To general reserve, 
£5,000. To undivided profits, £8,000. 
Carry forward, £8,381 (£4,841). 


Eastern Bank.—Net profit 1939, 
£104,489 (£111,601). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 7 to 6 per cent. To con- 
tingencies, £45,000 (£40,000). 


forward, £82,282 (£82,792). Deposits, 
£8,202,492 (£7,499,725). Cash, £1, 


75239 


bills receivable, £4,267,144 ({£3,408,722). 


Anglo-International Bank.—Net loss 
1939, £32,083 against a net loss of £21,731 
for 1938. Debit balance forward increased 
to . Value (£572,302) of German 

-controlled assets depends 


—. arrangements made at the end of 


the war. Cash deposits with London 
bankers and British Government securities 
on December 31, 1939, stood at £544,684. 


(Continued on page 553) 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
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“ ad | ie Available : Appropriation } Preceding Year 
ear Deprecia- F rofit ‘or —_——__-—— ——-- || —-- --—_-———————____—_________ 
Company . after Deb. ed | Difference 
Ending | Profit | tion, etc. |"Interest | Distribu- | pret, | Ord. | pate | To Free | in | Total Net | Ord. 
| Div. Div. Reserves be | Profit | Profit Div. 
| ' or — 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ % £ £ £ £ % 
Breweries 
Courage and ae Dec. 31 483,464 eee 282,088 393,371 50,000 | 212,500 17 19,470 | + 118 475,900 268,806 18 
hon = Royal Brewery Brentford Dec. 31 166,997 24,323 47,588 94,794 5,850 24,300 12 15,089 | + 2,349 168,220 49,225 12 
Grand a Gnion Canal. ecceece Dec. 31 228,199 aoe 1,663 10,442 ase i ele | + 1,663 | 221,815 1,192 Nil 
Electric n 
Bournemouth and and Poole. « | Dec. 31 324,461 60,000 81,534 96,382 9,613 72,716 (6) - 795 301,335 95,137 15 
Richmond (Surrey) Elec. . | Dec. 31 56,789 10,000 18,275 20,224 a“ 18,600 6 “ _ 325 61,483 21,580 7 
South is on Elec. ....... Dec. 31 214,816 eee 53,637 70,654 1,800 35,501 (c) 21,508 | — 5,172 192,279 53,568 7 
South M * coos Dec. 31 444,820 133,152 97,077 144,515 36,500 67,070 | (d) 7,500 | — 13,993 395,381 100,873 9 
Financial Land, 
Culloden Consolidat ed ... | Dec. 31 5,988 om Dr. 637 2,285 a a a aie —- 637 8,789 744 Nil 
Lewis’s Investment Trust | Feb. 29 294,352 oa 259,907 308,456 113,894 | 134,941 1712 10,000 | + 1,072 279,364 255,369 17lo 
Rowton —— socccesesece Dec. 31 132,388 + 14,621 23,352 4,991 8,133 4t oe + 1,497 141,924 19,718 5t 
as 
Alliance and Dublin ...... Dec. 31*| 140,165 “ae 56,325 68,839 oh 61,860 7 wen — 5,535 156,440 59,848 8 
British Gas Light ..... «+. | Dec. 31 131,006 ‘iti 43,169 121,370 36,975 41,681 To |Dr.29177 | — 6,310 159,633 57,830 Tho 
Rigmncy, oe a process - | Dec. 31 24,496 eee 8,150 9,439 753 7,353 6 eee + 44 22,749 11,112 4 
Arrol ( (Sir nee. Dec. 31 215,401 12,000 78,538 107,659 18,060 18,544 25 30,000 | -+ 11,934 161,994 95,494 25 
Baker( John) and Dec. 31 65,824 ose 37,603 68,664 10,167 16,117 10 20,000 | — 8,681 49,087 33,747 10 
Baldwins, Ltd. ............ +. | Dec. 31 445,710 120,000 278,755 322,296 66,533 | 162,158 10 50,000 | + 64 473,053 306,146 10 
Cammell Laird and Co. Dec. 31 606,514 55,663 225,394 285,723 ose 120,700 10 100,000 | + 4,694 437,232 253,907 10 
Firth (Thos.) & Brown J. ) Dec. 31 712,581 150,000 402,260 546,032 45,600 | 271,250 17!o¢ | 100,000 | — 14,590 973,940 465,056 17lot 
Grassmoor Co............0006 Dec. 31 70,828 20,000 27,446 70,078 3,120 16,089 Tle 3 + 3,237 83,691 44,679 10 
Guest Keen Baldwins ...... | Dec. 31 682,782 350,000 182,372 257,174 50,768 | 119,438 + 12,166 684,493 183,588 5 
ee Steel beeese sesaee Dec. 31 147,793 50,000 40,359 51,084 10,725 15,031 1212 20,000 | — 5,397 107,124 47,637 10 
unnery Colliery ........ . | Dec. 31 49,167 18,500 25,779 45,365 5,437 10,356 5 10,000 | — 14 73,568 40,022 8lo 
‘yaned nited Collieries eeneeesoces - | Dec. 31 189,777 ese 6,229 20,635 nae si fais 5,000 | + 1,229 177,791 12,544 Nil 
— ere al — x Dec. 31 41,807 10,599 28,699 45,665 11,869 5,500 21 10,000 | + 1,330 35,444 24,261 2le 
ation 
Vauxhall ——_ eeccee eeesee | Dec. 31 | 2,095,681 351,111 440,735 | 1,436,910 13,050 | 140,625 15 ene + 287060 || 1,624,942 430,699 20 
r 
Batu Tin r) ...... | Dec. 31 34,412 ene 22,432 34,622 ia 23,059 10 _ 627 16,634 12,424 2lo 
Mengki 1 (C. Jol re). Dec. 31 34,945 500 10,106 14,663 667 8,750 6 eee + 689 29,022 6,314 2le 
New Crocodile River . Dec. 31 48,380 1,000 9,783 14,325 pon 8,451 3 eee + 1,332 45,734 13,069 4lo 
Rangoon Para .......... Dec. 31 8,159 eee 3,310 6,285 ‘ha pane 5 ese - 441 5,905 3,289 4:17 
Sempah ..... Nov. 30 13,187 one 6,061 8,130 ats 5,996 95g woe + 65 10,713 4,746 7:29 
=~ sesseaasaaees « | Dec. 31 11,517 1,700 6,740 8,257 aes 5,000 212 1,500 | + 240 6,429 3,607 2 
ps res 
Home and Colonial ......... Jan. 6 446,887 59,946 321,941 530,855 143,752 | 158,180 | 15 & 6 20,000 | +- 9 378,455 261,574 | 15 & 3 
Liberty and Company ...... an. 31 | Dr.25,847 ose Dr.25,847 3,192 6,000 | 10,000 10¢ |Dr.50162 | + 8,315 8,529 8,529 15¢ 
Lipton, Ltd. pbbatebboscesenses an. 6 244,180 68,360 83,380 88,128 eae 78,750 7 axe + 4,630 195,114 72,248 6 
Maypole Dairy sawncessens an. 6 372,437 24,575 267,362 569,941 107,500 | 151,083 7 10,000 | — 1,221 405,741 325,109 9 
Meadow uy pidtacnaesnnexe an. 6 174,278 17,553 119,625 170,433 82,538 18,787 5 ws + 18,300 159,112 113,111 5 
ea 
Cae, ere Sept. 30 33,373 3,000 14,635 19,674 5,823 10,650 10 oes — 1,838 33,050 17,801 10 
rusts 
City National Invest. ...... Feb. 29 13,328 on 7,690 13,759 _ 6,398 6lo 1,500 | — 208 15,505 9,357 6le 
eraland Commercial | Feb. 29 35,962 oes 19,277 44,119 10,011 9,037 Alo ans | + 229 | 39,472 21,944 5 
Redeemable Securities, etc. | Dec. 31 20,283 in 14,142 21,731 12,000 2,487 1 eee - 345 22,279 15,814 lo 
Scottish Northern ......... Feb. 5 92,390 eve 44,331 81,916 12,790 25,978 1212 + 5,563 96,700 49,199 121g 
Tyneside Inv. Trust. ...... Jan. 31 13,018 in 7,027 12,189 4,929 1,315 2 750 | + 33 13,080 8,390 3 
Other Companies 
Assoc. Talki a «+» | June 30 42,450 pret 4,454 |Dr.254373 ie i _ + 4,454 32,150 | Dr.35,443 Nil 
Bright and Colson ......... an. 31 53,698 see 32,128 41,670 15,750 5,500 5 10,000 | -+- 878 42,672 27,335 5 
” British Insulated "Cables eee . 31 783,224 158,617 572,581 | 1,059,139 57,500 | 400,000 20 113,334 | + 1,747 807,874 597,066 20 
British Thomson-Houston | Dec. 31 | 1,038,046 287,087 268,479 451,308 68,250 91,000 7 100,000 | + 9,229 970,644 354,046 7 
Blown Brothers ..........-: an. 16 86,654 ‘a 79,754 164,482 10,969 44,265 1219 25,000 | — 480 93,966 87,066 12l2 
Buttons, Ltd. ..........e000e ec. 31 38,120 eee 22,072 43,570 4,117 11,773 eee 4+- 6,182 20,858 16,041 Tilo 
Cooper, McDougall, etc.. Sept. 30 137,376 oe 105,404 147,558 52,323 41,220 5 10,000 | +- 1,861 100,071 91,251 5 
er ane Company ...... an. 31 15,102 2,000 12,052 32,320 2,392 6,889 12)ot 2,000 | + 771 11,883 11,132 12lot 
and Chambers...... lec. 31 35,412 4,073 26,412 47,088 1,320 17,595 1712 + 7,497 44,273 37,400 20 
Gossage (William) and Sons| Dec. 31 296,544 one 286,544 348,311 71,250 | 210,000 30 “ua + 5,294 284,620 284,621 30 
Harding, Tilton & Hartley | Dec. 31 72,582 10,117 25,969 29,006 1,810 20,547 40 3,000 | + 612 65,886 30,331 40 
on, Barber and Co. | Dec. 31 89,597 2,017 1,451 3,409 aa 2,080 2 “oe - 629 77,599 4,393 4 
Hoover, Ltd. ........eceeeee 319,986 71,574 100,412 120,430 22,069 78,000 1 + 343 402,427 218,515 25 
dleberg (J.) and Co. p 13,892 26,300 44,591 9,425 12,850 8 5,000 | — 975 25,608 12,618 Nil 
“ Pears (A. and F.) ........ 79,109 aan 63,109 92,062 yy 20,000 10 — 7,291 91,302 91,302 20 
less Furniture . 11,426 3,000 4,866 6,832 4,800 ad _~ + 66 11,368 6,182 10 
Radiation, Ltd....... 133,878 es 133,878 271,046 42,413 88,240 6 + 3,225 277,831 277,831 12l2 
_ Rivet, Bolt and Nut ° 60,120 9,694 50,426 59,176 sen 33,516 10 15,000 | + 1,910 76,682 61,881 10 
uberoi mpany ......... . 133,018 eee 78,356 93,980 16,023 27,000 9 30,000 | + 5,333 78,323 57,052 7 
Smith & Nephew, Assoctd. 124,736 eee 78,350 122,596 oe 60,938 1834 eee + 17,412 132,965 94,616 162 
- Smithfield Products 7,420 1,472 3,830 8,038 on oa ie + 3,830 || Dr. 5,244 | Dr. 7,551 Ni 
: TU, TAG. accccccssccccevese Dec. 31 74,042 eee 39,042 50,280 one 26,000 20 10,000 | + 3,042 62,450 43,450 2212 
06 United Carlo Gatti 17,352 eee 13,941 39,172 nee 13,500 9 eee + 441 24,077 20,020 14 
12 Vyse, Sons and Co. . 19,928 ee 16,428 20,446 7,250 3,625 212 i + 5,553 1,282 1,282 | Nil 
00 wee Heat and Gas. ese 20,530 eee 12,547 31,498 2,080 8,620 8 2,000 | — 153 20,369 12,606 8 
38 Winterbottom Book Cloth 31 202,272 25,000 158,936 227,424 62,245 79,536 8 25,000 | — 7,845 201,091 169,092 8 
02 yaemen tg (M -) _— seee Pape 31 36,111 oe 27,545 33,847 wa 18,485 14 9,000 | + 60 36,402 28,540 14 
0 *000" ‘o.0fCos. 
— Week to March 23, 1940 9 13,521 2,130 5,915 9,608 3384 3,429 on 738 | + 364 12,939 6,472 
Jan. 1 to March 23, 1940 | 497 109,622 8,046 60,879 89,313 rib 41,473 cam 5,873 | + 2,072 104,161 63,284 
= * For half-year. t Free of income tax. (6) £14 6s. 2d. per cent. (c) £6 13s. ld. per cent. (d) £8 13s. 1d. per cent. 
40 
00 
00 
2 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
17 " 
00 Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
. by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
a a 
389 & 
— Int. P *Int. | *Int. 
‘ay- | Prev. | Pay- | Prev. Pay- | Prev. 
; Company or | Total able | Year Company £ Total | ‘able | Year Company os Total | abie Year 
F i | t | 
— 0/ yo - a ee ae oe —— %, - 
—_ /o /o 0, “ oO /O + 0 
BANKS Tanjong Tin ........... 5* Mar. 2al Nil* Kellner-Partington .. a * +6 
ts Bank of Scotland... INDUSTRIALS Lamport and Holt ... 4 
, Dominion Bank Alliance Trust. ...... 14¢ | 25 a 25 Limmer Asphalt Pisses (a)5lot (19 $14 
nd eee Bek Alpha Cement .. 33q¢|  834| 10 Mandleberg and Nil 
) Eagle Star Insurance Associated Electrical . a 10 wa 10 Nunnery Colliery - 3iot 5 aid 81 
World > CTC. Automatic Telephone Olof | 1212 ie 1219 Ruberoid ........ eccsecee | OT 9 (Mar. 31 7 
oss RUBBER Brit. Aluminium....... | 8!9¢/ 1212]... 1219 Shanghai Electric ..... | | -.. 5 oa 8 
Kalumpong a British Oil, etc. . 5t ee 9 Skefko Ball Bearing... |¢$12!2 |(t)$20 30f 
31 PPK Rubber Brown Brothers 10¢ | 1212| -.. 1212 Telephone Trust ......|  5¢| 8 8 
sed Selangor Rubber Cannock ‘danas. Colls. | 31p* eid 3% Tunnel Asbsts. Cement 10 5 
1an ih Rubber Coltness Iron L1lgt] 15¢ i 171 Wardle and Davenport} 212*| ... dis 2* 
Sungei Siput Rub. Costain (R.) a .. | Nil Waste Heat, etc. ...... Slot] 8 ne 8 
nds S ‘ay Rubber one 5 Crown Cork 17lot| 30 a 30 Watford Elec., etc. ... 10f 15 ise 15 
of . MINING Dickinson Gohn) .. lof 14 ee 1215 UNIT TRUSTS | Pence Pence 
ion Kinta Tin........2+++:- ~| 3 Mar. 28| Nil* Doulton and Co.......| ... 5 | ... | Toe) Investors Flexible .....) 424 | ... |... | $28 
: Ooregumm Gold Ord.; | 7iot} 1212|Apr. 27) 5 Dunlop (James) ...... a Tp}... Tip First Protected.........$13°3965|_..._ 'Mar. 30|$4°1365 
ties Do, Pref... Tiot| 22lo/Apr. 27] 1 Ericsson Telephones. | $19f | $25 xa $25 : on ee 
84. Oroville Dredging .... | 1212* Apr. 5] 12lo* Indestructible Paint... | 17lot} 25 ae 25 (a) Paid on a capital more than doubled. ¢ Free of 
South Crofty ......... 5* Mar. 30} 5* Initial Services...... ws 813* Mar. 31; 813* income tax. 
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CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, ~_ 
s. d. 


31 1012 
7 2 


No, 1, N. Man. 496 lb. f.0.b. 








La 
Flour, per 280 
Straights, d/d London tte 220 
— . Gaz., av., per cw. 16. * 
Mae re, | La 'Piata, 480 ib., f.0.b. 15 6 
urma, No. 2, per cwt. . 8 llo 
MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 lb.— 
English long sides.............+ { : : 
Imported hinds ...............0+ 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— 44 
i saciiiniuiiasiaia { $3 
a oe peseeennenenieseonsees 4 4 
TT snasscserseeore 6 0 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 
BACON cwt.)— 
Witeises Cut Sides ...........0008 113 6 
HAMS cwt 
o= soeneen = seebensdenbeoenbecs 118 6 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER cwt 
All ier psoses - wocesocecesocs 143 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Jan (MEW) .......sececseceeeee 78 
New Zealand ..........ccccsesscesee 75 0 
ish Cheddars ...........00s0+0+ ‘é 
Dutch .........seceeceeee sheppesceccee 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
34 6 
PIII IE, sccccncccccnecesccpsnssocss 35 0 
IIE crteneencnssenimsonoonnnst = 3 
62 0 
GmBRRED cecevesccscnccccescecsnceeces 65 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. C. & f. ........ss0008 - 42 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... io > 
Kenya, medium ............sesse00« = : 
EGGS (per 120)— ‘ 
English (15 Ib.) sss..sessessesseeeees - $ 
Danish (15 Ib. and over) ......... 18 6 
FRUIT— moe 
Oranges, Jaffa ............ « boxes 17 0 
> Spanish ......... lp c/s 3 . 
m» — ONavels) ...sesssee bxs.4 12 9 
Lemons, Messina ........... bxs. +4 : 
Apples, B. Columbian...... bxs.4 }2 0 
Grapefruit, Jaffa (M.S.) ......... =. s 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders .............. = ¢ 
Imported .........cecessscececesssees 6 
raees (per lb.)— 
Black Lampong (in Bond)........ 31g 
Duty paid) O 334 
White Muntock f.a. faq. ) (in Bond) 0 
” ity paid) . 0 Sig 
POTATOES (per a . 
English, King Edward, Siltland{ 7 ° 
Wisbech, King Edw.(per ton)(f)4 110 9 
caps, B foer ons 
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THE ECONOMIST 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 12, Mar. 18, 


Mar. 12, Mar. 18, 
1940 





TOBACCO—continued s. d. 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 10 
STEMMEM ........cccccccccccccecees 110 
Stemmed ... : $ 
East Indian 0 6 
Unstemmed........ 1 8 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.)— d 
Raw, wearer ere ennnnnorays a 
Yarns, 32’s Twist b_sevenennnne 4-46 
gp ie rccconescscecsecce 15-71 
” 60’s T a) 24:40 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 1 6 y d. 
- ig 5a ole » 23 9 
” “"19'x 19,328 & 40's. 32 9 
» O, yas., 
: 18 x de ~“ — 13 0 
in. ditto, 2 " 
7 "16 X 15, 81g Ib. ..... 12 0 
FLAX (per ton)— £s 
Livonian ZK .........sccccessesseees 155 0 
PUNE TEED cccccccccscccccescccceece 160 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
NITED cinssscipessesocsosessseess om 
Manilla, spot “ J2 ” ........00000 26/0/0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native lst mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B 
PPE Grccntcseccesignoononsone Nom 
i 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
EARNED socscnccvecccsccnnscsece 38/0/0 
SISAL (per — 
£ s. 
26 0 
25 O 
24 0 
s. d. 
16 6 
17 3 
16 6 
WOOL (per Ib.) — d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ... 19 
Selected Kent wethers, greany.. 1634 
blackfaced, greasy ....... 14 
Australian scrd. ficece, 71 70°s oan 351p 
scrd. average snow white 2812 
pieces, 50-56’s 23 


Ne sera Sad 
Ti 









ssa8s 


HKONCKO F um 
oO 
anoacCS 


155 0 
160 0 


Nom. 
26/0/0 


2914 
28 
ee s. d. 
3 27 3 
9 279 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. sal = : = : 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, aa ; 0 111 0 
— — —* ° 6 257 6 
Steel rails, h - 223 0 223 0 
Tinplates home, icc. 14X20)... 249 249 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Cppe (d)— 
OCHO] YtiC ..........ceeeseerevers 62/0/0 62/0/0 
— 256/15/0 248/0/0 

Standard cash ........:+ssss0e00: 1 0/0 24810) 

Three months ..............000+ 256/0/0 246/10/0 
Lead _— 

Soft foreign, cash .............0. 25/0/0 25/0/0 
Spelter (e)— 

G.O.B., SPOt.....seeererrsereenes 25/15/0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars . oie eee 
Nickel, home delivery ............ {ig 0/0 195 9/0 
Antimony, Chinese ............... 95/0/0 95/0/ 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... ies 
Platinum, refined ......... 0/0/0 10/0/0 

BOE sntunsnocsenss per Pi6 Ib. $207, 00 $207.00 
s. d. s. d. 
GOLD, per fine ounce ............... 168 0 168 0 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
Getta ccncevcccvcccsccccccencccccccseee 1 81316 1 8136 


March 23, 1940 


CEMENT, best 


Mar. 12, Mar. 18, 
1940 1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area; 


in paper bags 20 to ton (free, —o e)—(b) 
d. 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 45 0 45 0 











CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per lb., less 5% .... . Nom. Nom. 
6 intend a 2S 
» Oxalic, net ......... per ton 59/100 59/1070. 
8. 
», Tartaric, English, less 5% ‘i 51. i 515 
carb. ...... perton 32/0/0 32/0/0 
Sulphate ..........+. sere 9/6/0 
s. d. 8s. d. 
Borax, gran. .........00. ° sala 18 0 18 0 
a” po' oe 6 19 6 
Nitrate of soda per. "ton 9/10/0 9/10/0 
s. d. s. d, 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per lb. del ; 8 10 
(0/0 
»» Sulphate ...... per ton 10/15/0 10/15)0 
Soda Bicarb. ............ - per ton 130 oe 
“iy 
Crystals eeecececcecececcece per ton { 5/10/0 5/10/0 
Sulphate of copper .... per ton 25/15/0 Pity 0 
cornea (per ton)— 
D. Straits, C.i.f......0cccceccseee 13/10/0 13/10/0 
on r lb.)— s. d. s. d. 
by Sy tL 5 }40/50 Ibs. 0 6% 0 7 
- O 434 O 43 
West Indian ...........sscsceseceeee 0 5. 0 51, 
Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ............006 08 08 
Dry Capes ............ 18/20 lbs. 0 9g 0 95, 
ee Capes ...... 30/40 Ibs. 0 93g 0 93 
07 07 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 85 0 8% 
Best Calf ......sesessseeeseeeeesees 0 92 0 9p 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine snnnl : . ; : 
LEATHER — 
Sole Bends, 6/12 be. sssssseesen 119 1 10 
Bark-Tanned Sole ............s000+ 3 $ 3 : 
Shoulders from D.S. Hides .....4 | 2 } 2 
5 
” Eng. or WS do. ...... i ; ; 0 
Bellies from DS do. ............0++ ; : : : 
» Eng. or WS do...........0. : : : ; 
Dressing Hides ..........0:+ssse+0++ .e 2% 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.4 3 3 2 3 
reectaen PRODUCTS — 
Feepeea 1 iS 
¢c) Kerosene, Burning Oi ....... 4 4 
“ aw oan 0 9p O Yl 
¢ Automatic o 
¢ s coed tank we saseeheen 1 334 1 354 
Fuel root in b ex instal. 
Thames— 
0 6144 0 614 
i 0 7 07 
ROSIN (per ton)— 
25/0/0 25/00 
American Ccccccccccccccccccccccceccs 35/0/0 35/0 0 
RUBBER lb.) — s. d. d. 
St. rib! smoked sheet ......... 1 Olg Olli 
Fine hard Para ...........s.sseeseee 1 034 1 0%, 
™N pabeaseniavbusnouesneente 85 0 84 0 
TALLOW pe cwt. 
= duncenenvenense 22 10 22 10 
TIMBE. — 
Swedish u/s 3 x 8...... per std. as/tie 25/17/6 
” 2le X 7 ...... .: /2/6 25/2/6 
Se a acene - pa/2l6 24/2/6 
Canadian Spruce, Deals__,, 28/10/0 28/10/0 
Pitchpine ...........000+ «» per 33/610 ons 
Rio Deals...........00000 + seo 50/0/0 50/0/0 
42/10/0 
44/5/0 
31/2/6 
28/2/6 
18/15/0 
8/5/0 
ra 15/2/6 16/00 
CAICURIR ccovccccccccccccccccccccccs 18/0/0 17/17/6 
s. d. s. d. 
Turpentine (per cwt.) ........00+ - 5449 «54 9 


(6) Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction in price made by Cement Makers’ Federation ruling at time of delivery 8 and 





all contracts and ,quotations subject to war =. (c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (d) Qi One for standard copper no longer available. New 
price is at buyers’ premises. (e) Including import duty and delivery charges. cial minimum and maximum prices. 
ates. _2n Mar. 13, Mar. 19, Mar. 13, Mar. 19, 
| 1940 1940 MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) 1940 1940 
GRAINS (pst bushel) — im METALS Ib. pp somt. Cents pnd —cont 
Wheat, Chicago, May 103 ar spot... 5°75 5-75 n. Mid-cont. crude. Cents Cents 
» Wi May 8814 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.— jj = = |. per Barrel .......c.scscececereees 102 102 
Maize, Chi May..... 56lg N.Y., A Mar....... 5°29 5-30 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 185g 1833 
Oats, Chicago, May ... 4012 do. Apr.-June 18716 1814 
Rye, Chicago, en 65 5lo 51 Sugar, N.Y., Cul Cent., 
Barley, Winnipeg, 513g oe ot 96 deg. ‘pO, os ae OE 
mid., 8 : : aS leg.» No. 
Tin, N-Y., Straits, spot ......... os ae 10-90 10-70 ee Cubs, Ma ice ate 7 4580 1-52l2 
in, N.Y., Straits, spot . . . s x of staple 
N.Y. SP0t..s..sssscccseseee 5-15 5:95 5:45 monities, Dec. 31,1931=100 158-3 156-8 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS _ Exports or PRopUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED 
Imports (Value C.LF.) Kinapom (Value F.0.B.) 
eee 
Month ended Two Months ended Month ended Two Months ended 
February February February February 
1939 | 1940 1939 | 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
ccieaeneratieallieecidiamenantil tian 
£ I.—F Drink and Tobacco—| £ £ 
4,835,115 15,577,724 A. Crit and Flour ............ 120,414 60,998 2,785 128,815 
825,501 1,468,807 B. Feedi for 56,107 21,196 124,231 9,108 
724,043 1,664,898 C. Ani Living, for Food 2,196 3 3,312 
6,336,186 “ 17,677,334 MRI ci scdssacsesaccccéssccccece 80,497 225,746 082 
5,634,196 | 6,077,818 16,047,899 Dairy Produce......... sadn 74,888 144,165 179,166 
3,001,615 | 3,362,237 6,386,659 F FE Fruit ae 23,457 6,847 63,941 48,783 
3,214,203 | 4,335,186 9,041,839 * parations ...... aehiacsnese 927,287 | 1,621,785 | 2,229,185 | 3,748,492 
4,576,274 | 6,618,908 | 9,502,969 | 14,837,842 H. on, 629,594 | 1,812,659 | 1,436,878 
1,018,520 681,107 | 3,154,944 | 1,2173816 I. Tobacco ....... aaaambeacten a 421,790 787,930 979,308 
30,165,653 | 37,926,883 65,015,271 | 83,920,818 Total, Class I ...... 2,919,791 | 5,613,025 6,768,944 
II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly U: 
1,300 1,957 2,199 2,989 MMM i vvisisnneipeteinuiarccease 2,592,654 | 2,944,407 | 5,484,991 | 6,416.419 
B. Other Non-Metaliiferous 
Mining an 
329,164 429,907 675,449 982,591 Products and the like ... 81,812 107,036 168,079 195,022 
483,333 977,892 880,159 | 1,893,618 C. Iron Ore and Scrap......... 85,926 2,906 161,679 10,005 
D. Non-Ferrous M erous 
1,243,448 | 1,676,373'| 2,658,002 | 4,736,156 Ores and Scrap ......... 173,085 36,828 360,808 75,920 
1,938,222 | 1,998,084 | 4,630,583 3,611,819 B. Wood and Timber ......... 6,118 5,640 11,104 17,426 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton 
G. Wook Haw saa 1,809,991 | 7,968,337: 4,130,397 | 13,877,864 c Work ew wal Wises ool 34,336 43,264 76,788 81,950 
. Ww ‘aste, and lo ‘aste, an 
Wi cnacanieiian 3,934,973 | 8,205,107 9,439,928 | 16,196,299 Woollen Rags ......... ei 477,324 305,658 1,093,369 518,065 
H. -* Raw, and H. Si Raw, ubs and 
ac 99,407 490,680 255,766 | 1,104,043 Mh cs ssviatnbiangacaccene 111,298 161,935 227,823 219,018 
I. Other Textile 1,171,146 | 1,773,518 | 2,692,388 | 4,170,664 I. Other Textile Materials 24,440 4,350 26,982 8,647 
J. Seeds and Nuts for e ee 
Gums = adeaetneeooseses 2,573,749 | 3,614,683 4,547,812 | 6,473,899 Gums _ Geinenthaeeeaenee 206,728 224,848 373,704 464,580 
K.Hides and Skins, Un- K. Hides and Skins, Un- 
dressed ...............cc00e0 1,323,037 | 1,719,004 | 3,600,146 | 3,434,131 dressed ..............ccseeee 117,278 183,069 243,908 373,687 
L. making Materials ... 924,720 | 1,858,910 | 2,430,661 | 3,882,888 om Paper-making Materials ... 96,183 25,857 192,003 54,157 
M.Rubber ......... shiitectiacess 627,164 | 1,003,918 | 1,174,197 | 1,656,723 M. Rubber ..............ccccseeeee 20,162 22,677 37,512 44,885 
N. Raw Ma- N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- 
terials and Articles terials and Articles 
mainly Unmanufactured 700,927 | 1,295,067 | 1,475,833 | 2,462,166 mainly U: 240,712 193,033 | 463,500 428,482 
—_ —_—_—_—_—_—___ | ee | ee 
Total, Class II... | 17,160,581 | 33,013,437 | 38,593,520 64,485,850 Total, Class II 4,268,056 | 4,261,508 | 8,922,250 | 8,908,263 
III.—Articles or Mainly III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
A. Coke and Manufactured A. Coke and Manufactured 
—_ “eapeeee siseeeaeeee 227 480 1,016 480 om Fuel “ieee Aprveeseeee 318,994 309,664 704,624 659,437 
eens sas — 506,309 169,754 984,642 331,397 < eo eng eae — 668,743 | 1,041,216 | 1,382,769 | 2,037,289 
6 — 976,432 | 1,926,835 | 1,831,927 | 3,509,312 factures thereof ......... 2,794,829 | 2,424,775 | 5,402,672 | 5,343,272 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and D.Non-Ferrous Metals and 
f... | 2,882,614 | 4,411,067 | 5,898,562 | 8,387,326 Man thereof ... | 1,169,002 | 1,135,483 | 2,443,798 | 2,349,276 
E » Imple- E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 
ments and Instruments 493,508 402,374 977,839 895,703 ments and ts 682,168 796,229 | 1,356,411 | 1,710,364 
F. Electrical Goods and Ap- F, Electrical Goods and Ap- 
paratus 202,912 458,987 429,166 954,163 PATATUS ........cececcecceecs 993,243 | 1,064,026 2,087,502 | 2,277,778 
1,747,513 | 2,385,657 | 3,586,159 4,895,437 G. Machinery ............s.000. 4,520,954 | 3,385,281 9,088,968 | 7,222,439 
H. Manufactures of Wood and 
437,939 322,980 915,484 675,649 {ae 95,304 66,199 166,160 168,766 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- 
ssaaibaasiiciseni 238,969 133,518 486,153 253,283 ‘ wineures =i" iiiaeenans 3,831,782 | 5,073,201 | 7,959,136 | 9,622,826 
. We and Worsted + Woollen an orsti 
J — and Manufactures 353,953 236,741 690,573 405,053 Yarns and Manufactures | 2,558,440 | 2,967,279 5,141,397 | 5,642,651 
K. Silk Yarns and Manufac- K. Silk Yarns and Manufac- 
tures 415,809 152,716 858,165 285,937 MIN ciccdinntnsacsasnesacens 426,747 675,099 898,613 | 1,444,946 
L. Manufactures of other 
335,887 | 1,398,628 758,784 | 2,502,169 Textile Materials ...... 1,229,585 | 1,797,286 | 2,153,816 
660,083 122,427 | 1,244,014 204,34 M.Apparel  .......ccccescceceeee 728, 1,537,051 | 1,537,313 
293,830 193,489 476,125 384,706 N. Footwear .........ccccsseseeee 142,578 200,251 258,955 460, 
OULS ......eeceeseee 1,126,177 | 1,578,884 | 2,200,778 | 3,286,589 . ; ost? Colours =i" asia 1,688,312 | 2,422,442 | 3,438,928 | 5,203,039 
P Fats and Resins, . fats an 
= fw..." 3,139,042 | 6,300,606 | 6,880,025 | 14,771,230 Manufactured ............ 410,214 285,231 844,301 561,729 
Q. Leather and Manufactures Q. Leather and Manufactures 
ciadaenaenNeusiee senaee ‘ S380 Lae jerages o ~ erecrarsasccecoee mans 378,668 ; 675,453 . 779.151 
R. Pa Cardi CTC....00- 996, > 9) oY Ny 9 y > Cardboard, etc....... y 9! ’ 9 > 9 
S. Vehicles Gneluding Lose: S. Vehicles (including Loco- 
motives, Ships and Air- motives, Ships and Air- 
IE ainscteiiessivessssosces 472,700 407,468 922,403 868,529 is Conduseddaeiseanscasces 5,193,343 | 2,304,441 | 9,779,865 | 5,119,167 
T. Rubber Manufactures... 52,681 112,428 110,603 278,792 T. Rubber Manufactures 111,748 247,315 237,628 498,273 
U. Miscellaneous Articles U. Miscellaneous Articles 
wholly or mainly Manu- wholly or mainly Manu- 
FACTUTOR.....ccccccccessecees 1,683,705 | 1,290,974 | 3,284,387 | 2,881,532 = —factured..s.cesecssesss...., 2,325,450 | 2,263,739 | 4,623,212 | 5,089,387 
Total, Class III ... | 17,562,502 | 24,213,565 35,881,507 | 50,755,506 Total, Class III ... 30,433,621 } 29,703,960 60,879,373 | 61,445,532 
IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 268,656 197,896 | 460,660 445,811 IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 19,602 73,757 90,457 133,204 
V.—Parcel Post .......ccccceeeeee 281,010 287,210 | 852,130 808,697  V.—Parcel Post .............0000. 841,017 443,379 | 2,024,478 | 1,209,951 
WE sicisacsascases 65,438,402 | 95,638,991 |140,803,088 |200,416,682 I citanianiinaibiie 38,052,216 | 37,402,395 77,529,583 | 78,465,894 
ees" 59,052,216 | 37,402,395 | 77,529,583 | 78,465,894 
TE COMMENTS General Refractories, Ltd. — Net Baker (John) and Bessemer, Ltd.— 
SHOR R profit, 1939, £50,084 (£15,089), after : Net profit 1939, after tax, £40,415 
(Continued from page 530) Taxation, £50,025 (£17,856); A.R.P., (£33,747). For A.R.P., £2,811. Ordinary 
ee £8,502 (nil) ; depreciation, £41,764 dividend 10 per cent. as before. To 
National Bank of India.—Dividend 40,418). Ordi dividend. 5 3 
: (£40,418). Ordinary dividend, 5 per cent., reserve, £20,000 (nil). Carry forward, 
of 16 per cent. for 1939, as before ; pen- against nil. Carry forward, 54,936 £22,382 (£31,062). 
sions absorb £50,000 (same); £75,000 (£25,164). . 
(same) written off property ; carry rward, 
£246,572 (£248,880). oom -~ os a Consolidated Gan etc., of Balti- 
Eastern Bank, Ltd.—Net profit, 1939 y an mpany, —Net more.—Net profit 1939, after tax, 
£104,489 (£111,601). To contingencies, profit for year to February 10, 1940, $6,805,831 ($5,853,140). Dividends re- 
£45,000 (£40,000). Carry forward, £130,148 (£118,863). Dividend is £60,000 quired, $5,244,752 ($5,317,944). Surplus 
£82,282 (£82,792). Ordinary dividend against £45,000 on ordinary shares (all carried forward, $11,686,543. 


reduced from 7 to 6 per cent. 


Ruberoid Company, Ltd.—Net profit 
1939, £132,518 (£77,823). Ordinary divi- 


dend raised from 7 to 9 per cent. 


held by Debenhams). To staff funds, 
6,070 (£5,763) ; additional depreciation, 


10,000 (same); tax reserves, £7,110, Lamport and Holt Line, Ltd.—Profit 
(£10,001). Carry forward, £39,004 1939, £110,349 (£50,618). Ordinary divi- 
36,286). dend raised from 4 to 6 per cent. 
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OFFER TO 
NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance 
with this journal with this week’s issue is invited 
to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, 
The Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication 
1 should like you to forward it to me by 
post for the next four weeks. if | then decide 
to become a subscriber, it is understood that 
there will be no charge for the copies thus 
received, but otherwise | shall be willing to pay 
4s. to cover the cost. 
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If you do, you should not miss a single future copy 
of America’s leading investment publication—T HE 
FINANCIAL WORLD OF AMERICA. The 
vital facts in this well-known financial journal will 
help you to decide when and what to sell advan- 
tageously. You should keep well informed on what 
is going on in American industries and corporations. 
Some subscribers say that a single issue is frequently 
worth to them the price of a year’s subscription. 
You cannot afford not to subscribe. 
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